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BKHNSATHOME 


Gannett,  the  nationwide  informa¬ 
tion  company,  is  a  world  of  different 
voices,  each  speaking  independently 
for  its  community. 

Those  voices  consist  of  85  daily 
and  27  non-daily  newspapers;  seven 
television  and  13  radio  stations;  the 
largest  outdoor  advertising  company 
in  North  America;  news,  marketing, 
research,  production  and  satellite  com¬ 
munications  branches.  They  serve  in  35 
states,  in  the  US.  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  Canada. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Gannett 
has  no  single  voice.  That  principle  is 
freedom.  And  that  freedom  is  rooted  in 


the  First  Amendment. 

Each  Gannett  voice  is  free  to 
express  its  own  opinions,  free  to  serve 
its  own  community,  free  to  meet  its 
own  professional  responsibilities,  free  to 
speak  as  its  own  local  professional 
managers  see  fit. 

That  means  being  a  source  of 
enlightenment  and  understanding,  as 
the  Gannett  News  Service  did  in  its 
revealing  13-part  series,  "Equality; 
Americas  Unfinished  Businessr 

It  means  offering  help  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  as  The  Sun  in  San  Bernardino 
did  by  mobilizing  the  community  to  aid 
victims  of  a  major  forest  fire. 

It  means  demonstrating  good 
citizenship,  as  Gannett  television 
and  radio  stations  in  six  cities  did  by 
cosponsoring  Health  Fairs.  Or,  as 
Gannett  Outdoor  of  Northern  California 
did  by  promoting  a  parents’  safety  patrol 
on  Halloween. 

Gannett 's  24,000  men  and  women 


have  a  commitment  to  fiieedom— fipee- 
dom  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  a  free  • 
society  and  free  enterprise  system, 
freedom  to  fulfill  our  First  .Amendment 
obligations,  freedom  to  serve  the  infor¬ 
mation  needs  of  each  community. 

At  Gannett,  that  fineedom  rings 
from  Rochester  to  Reno,  from  Honolulu 
to  Burlington,  fiom  Fort  Myers  to  Fort 
Collins.  It  rin^  in  news  coverage,  in 
editorial  opinions,  in  community  service, 
as  each  member  serves  its  own  audience 
in  its  own  way. 


GAN4ETT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


For  more  information  about  Gannett’s  world  of  different  voices,  write  Gannett,  Lincoln  Tower,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  14604.  or  call  (716)  546-8600. 
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The  Sunday  Times  Union  out-circulates  any  other  ABC  audited  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Albany  ADI  by  a  three  to  one  margin.  Furthermore,  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  current  Sunday  Times  Union  circulation 
average  of  153,801*  is  UP  3,926  copies  from  last  year! 

The  most  circulated  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  Albany  A.D.I. 

*AaC  FAS-FAX  9/30/81 


NOBODY  COVERS  NEW  YORK’S  CAPITAL  LIKE 

NEW  YORK’S  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


TIMES  UNION  Knickerbocker  News 


MORNINGS  SUNDAYS 


EVENINGS 


DIVISION  OF  HEARS!  CORPORATION 


Flint  Ink's  advanced  technology  and  expertise  in  bulk  manufacture  and  handling  offers 
you  a  consistent  product  for  improved  printing.  No  one  else  can  provide  you  with  a 
the  combination  of  Flint's  size,  manufacturing  facilities  and  a  proven  product.  f 

Flint  Ink  has  over  double  the  capacity  and  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
than  its  closest  competitor.  Furthermore,  Flint  provides  "local"  technical 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers  across  the  country. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDAU  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOUS  •  lACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  ■  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOUS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JANUARY  1982 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association.  New  York  Hilton 

and  Sheraton  Centre  Hotels.  New  York  City. 

19- 23 — 9th  Public  Relations  World  Congress.  Taj  Mahal  Inierronti- 

nental.  Bombay.  India. 

20- 22 — ICMATroy  State  University  Seminar.  Troy.  Alabama 

21- 24 — New  England  Press  association  annual  convention. 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

24- 17 — Graph  Expo  82  West.  Moscone  Convention  Center.  San 

Francisco. 

25- 28 — NACON.  Doubletree  Inn.  Scottsdale  Mall.  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 
24-25 — i.ACON  Orientation  Institute.  Doubletree  Inn.  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

30- Feb.  6— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Manage¬ 

ment  Seminar.  Pineapple  Beach  Hotel.  St.  Thomas.  V.l. 

31- Feb.  3 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives. 

Sheraton  Washington.  Washington.  D.C. 

FEBRUARY 

1- 6 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America's  Management  Confer¬ 

ence.  Sheraton  Maui.  Maui.  Hawaii 
6 — Florida  Bar’s  8th  annual  Media-Law  Conference.  Sheraton  St. 
John's  Place.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

7-12 — Modern  Media  Institute  Writing  Center  Seminar  for  editorial 
writers  and  op-ed  columnists.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

11- 14— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  del 

Coronado.  Coronado.  Calif. 

14-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Cruise  Seminar.  Florida 
and  Bahamas.  Sunworld  II. 

20-23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hyatt 

Regency.  Milwaukee 

28-March  2 — SNPA  Production  Conference.  Marriott  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

MARCH 

5-7 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  &  Nation¬ 
al  Telephone  Sales  Managers.  Palmer  House.  Chicago.  III. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  61st  Winter  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Marriott  Thruway  Hotel.  Rochester.  N  Y. 

10-13— National  Newspaper  Association.  Gov't  Affairs  Conference 
Hyatt  Regency.  Washington.  D.C. 

14-16 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting. 

Four  Seasons  Plaza  National  Hotel.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

24-26— America  East.  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center. 

Hershey.  Pa. 

30-April  14 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Study  Mission  to  Brazil. 
Sao  Paulo.  Rio.  Salvador.  Brasilia. 

APRIL 

3-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Hotel  Her¬ 
shey.' Hershey.  Pa. 

12- 16 — Viewtext  '82  Conference.  New  York  Sheraton.  N  Y.C. 

14-16— PNPA/IAMA  Display  Ad  Conference,  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

18-20 — Northern  States  CMA  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Minneapolis. 

26- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 

Fairmont  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

29 — International  Kenaf  Newsprint  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

MAY 

2- 5— 19th  annual  convention.  Society  of  American  Business 

and  Economic  Writers.  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

5-7 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Chicago  Marriott. 
Chicago,  III. 

9-13 — International  Press  Institute  annual  general  assembly, 
Madrid.  Spain. 

12-15— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.Va. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association. 

annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn-Arena.  Binghamton.  N  Y. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers. 
Hyatt.  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
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About  awards 


WRITER  HONORED — Susan  Diamond,  Los  Angeles  Times 
feature  writer,  (left),  accepting  the  1981  Media  Award  for 
feature  writing  awarded  her  by  the  5,100-member  California 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  Presentation  was  made  at  the  state 
trial  bar's  annual  convention  in  Sacramento  by  CTLA  president 
William  Shernoff.  Diamond  was  recognized  for  a  series  of 
consumer-interest  feature  articles.  Also  honored  with  a  1981 
Media  Award,  was  Jo  Murray  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  for 
excellence  in  editorials  on  issues  vital  to  protection  of  consumer 
rights. 

TRIPLE  BREAK  .  .  .  Newspapers  are  divided  into  three 
categories  for  the  25th  annual  Anson  Jones  Award  competi¬ 
tion  for  medical  coverage  in  Texas.  The  winner  in  each  categ¬ 
ory  receives  $5(K).  No.  1  category  includes  dailies  in  Dallas. 
Fort  Worth.  Houston  and  San  Antonio.  In  No.  2  are  dailies  in 
all  other  Texas  cities;  and  No.  3  consists  of  non-daily  news¬ 
papers.  Material  published  in  1981  may  be  submitted  before 
January  15  to  Texas  Medical  Association.  1801  North  Lamar 
Boulevard.  Austin  TX  78701. 

*  *  * 

FOR  FEATURE  STORIES  .  .  .  Harlan  H.  Mendenhall,  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale  IL  62901,  is  inviting  entries  for  the  Polly  Robinson  Feature 
Story  contest  that  memorializes  a  J-student  who  died  in  1979. 
Any  reporter  who  works  for  an  Illinois  newspaper  of  less  than 
100,000  circulation  is  eligible  to  enter  as  many  as  three  stories 
published  between  March  15,  1981  and  March  15,  1982.  Cash 
awards  are  given  to  the  winners.  This  year’s  prize  money  went 
to:  Stephen  A.  Slack,  Springfield  State  Journull Register;  Julie 
Boren,  Pittsfield  Pike  Press;  Ron  Ebest,  Springfield  State  Jour- 
nallRegister;  and  Barbara  Leebens,  SIU  Press. 

♦  *  * 

FOUR  MEMBERS  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
sports  department  have  earned  writing  honors:  Vic  Carucci 
received  the  Game  Story  Award  in  the  1981  Professional 
Football  Writers  of  America  writing  comtest  for  his  coverage 
of  an  Eagles'  National  League  game  against  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  last  season.  Phill  Marder  was  named  writer-of-the- 
year  by  all  three  New  Jersey  state  soccer  organizations — the 
officials,  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  Walt  Schumann 
was  recognized  by  the  South  Jersey  Track  and  Field  Officials 
for  his  coverage  of  cross-country.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  official  track  and  field  records  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  Walt  Burrows  was  honored  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association  for 
his  long  time  dedication  to  and  writing  of  high  school  sports. 
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A  NEW  EXCITEMENT 
UNFMDS 

IN  DENVER:  THE  DENVER  POST 


There’s  something  new  for  everyone  inThe  Denver 
Post!  We’ve  introduced  five  exciting  sections  devoted 
entirely  to  Travel,  Entertainment,  TV,  Autos  and 
Fashion.  Now,  when  readers  open  the  paper  to  what 
interests  them  most  —  there’s  your  ad,  showcased  in 
an  exclusive  environment.  Along  with  the  features 
they  want,  our  readers  also  get  the  latest  news  when 
they  need  it.We’re  now  an  all-day  paper,with  morning, 
noon  and  evening  editions.  Keep  your  eye  on  us. 
There’s  more  excitement  to  come! 

FASHIONWEST:  a  weekly  section  devoted  to  fashion, 
fitness  and  the  Colorado  lifestyle  for  men  and  women. 


TRAVEL:  a  total  travel  section  with  columns  and 
feature  reports  from  the  nation’s  top  travel  writers. 
TV  WEEK:  a  handy-size  TV’  magazine  that’s  much 
more  than  a  guide  to  programming. 

ENTERTAINMENT:  our  Sunday  entertainment 
section,  with  updates  on  the  arts,  including  informa¬ 
tion  on  books,  music,  theatre,  film  and  dining. 
WHEELS:  a  full-size  auto  section,  including  car  care 
advice,  test  drive  reports  and  news  from  Detroit. 

THE  MORNING  EDITION  makesThe  Denver  Post 
an  all-encompassing,  all-day  paper. 

For  more  information  onThe  Denver  Post  and  the 
Denver  market,  call  us  direct, collect  (303)  820-1421 
or  contact  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker. 
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The  challenge  to  freedom 

Challenges  to  the  economic  vitality  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  coming  year  are  many  and  severe  but  not  much 
different  from  those  they  have  faced  for  the  last  few  years — 
maintaining  and  increasing  advertising  linage  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  rates;  maintaining  and  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  in  spite  of  greater  competition  from  electronic  media 
for  the  reader’s  time;  coping  with  the  impact  of  higher  oper¬ 
ating  costs  notably  higher  newsprint  prices  which  may 
accelerate  the  necessity  of  asking  readers  to  pay  a  higher 
price  per  copy. 

At  the  same  time  the  challenges  to  press  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad  never  cease. 

The  campaign  by  the  current  administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  rewrite  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  threatens  to 
bring  an  increase  in  secrecy  at  all  levels  of  government.  If  the 
Fol  Act  is  throttled  public  access  to  public  information  will  be 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  will  send  the  wrong  signals  to 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  state  and  local  governments  which 
will  respond  by  keeping  the  public  from  knowing  about  the 
public’s  business. 

Abroad,  the  campaign  to  stem  the  flow  of  information  and 
to  restrict  the  work  of  reporters  continues.  Totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernments  pay  lip  service  to  what  they  call  “freedom  of  the 
press”  but  they  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Po¬ 
land  is  a  case  in  point. 

Last  summer  the  Polish  parliament  voted  into  law  a  bill 
institutionalizing  press  freedom.  Poland  was  then  the  freest 
country  in  Eastern  Europe,  according  to  IPI.  But  the  press 
freedom  bill  stated  in  detail  what  may  or  may  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast,  it  retained  prior  censorship  but  created  a 
system  of  appeals.  During  the  present  crisis  there  Poland’s 
borders  were  closed  to  the  transmission  of  information  for 
five  days  and  after  that  all  news  was  heavily  censored.  In  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  “freedom”  exists  only  when  the 
authorities  permit  it.  There  is  no  appeal. 

What  has  happened  in  Poland  is  indicative  of  what  can  and 
will  happen  in  other  countries  if  the  drive  by  some  Third 
World  countries  is  successful  to  establish  their  “New  World 
Information  Order.”  At  the  year-end,  the  International 
Press  Institute  points  out  that  “more  and  more  governments 
in  the  developing  countries  are  introducing  restrictive  laws 
aimed  at  controlling  their  media  and  have  made  their  influ¬ 
ence  known  in  international  organizations  such  as  Unesco. 
And  thanks  to  Unesco’s  communications  policy,  these  gov¬ 
ernments  believe  that  these  moves  have  an  air  of  accepta¬ 
bility. 

“They  are  using  this  UN  organization  as  an  umbrella  in 
their  efforts  to  pin  down  and  squeeze  the  vitality  out  of  the 
press,  turning  it  into  an  arm  of  the  government  information 
service.” 

It  is  apparent  free  people  must  continue  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  freely  gather,  transmit  and  publish  news  and  in¬ 
formation  at  home  and  abroad. 
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6  mo.  average  paid  June  30.  1961 — 29.012 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884:  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1832:  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1. 1894:  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29. 1901 :  Advertising.  January  22. 1925. 

Managing  Editor 

Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors 

John  P.  Consoii.  Bili  Gioede. 

Andrew  Radolf,  Lenora  Williamson 
Earl  W.  Wilken 

Midwest  Editor 

Celeste  Huenergard 

Washington,  D.C.  Editor 

George  Brandon 

West  Coast  Correspondent 
M.'l.  Stein 

Promotion  Manager 

Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza 

Advertising  Manager 

Donald  L.  Parvin 

Sales  Representatives 

John  S.  Long.  Robert  J.  Mathes. 

Susan  J.  Steele.  Durland  Stewart 
Erich  P.  Sturn 

Advertising  Production  Manager 

Louise  A.  Villani 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 

Katherine  Hershey  Barns 

Circulation  Manager 

Wilfred  E.  Richards 

Photocomposition  Manager 

Donna  P.  Bates 

Librarian 

Elizabeth  Cox 


OFFICES 

General:  575  Lexington  Ave.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone  (212)  752-7050.  TELEX  12 
5102. 

Chicago:  1 1 1  East  Wacker  Drive  60601 .  Phone 
(312)  565-0123.  Celeste  Huenergard.  Mid¬ 
west  Editor. 

Long  Beach:  247  Roycroft  Ave..  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90803.  (213)  439-0829.  M.  L.  Stein.  Cor¬ 
respondent. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D  C.  20045.  Phone  (202)  628- 
8365.  George  Brandon,  Washington,  D.C. 
Editor. 

Los  Angeles:  3450  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite 
407,  90010.  Phone  (213)  382-6346  William 
Marshall — Scott.  Marshall.  Sands  &  McGin- 
ley,  ad  representatives. 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St,  Suite  505, 
94104  Phone  (415)  421-7950.  Peter  Scott— 
Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGmley,  ad  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Toronto:  148  King  Rd.  E  .  King.  Ontario  LOG  1K0. 
Phone  (416)  833-6200.  Donald  Fenn,  Fenn 
Co.,  Inc.,  ad  representatives. 


INDEX  TO  ISSUE 


Ad  news  section . 18 

Calendar . 2 

Equipment  news  section . 32 

Newspeople  in  news . 24 

Notes  on  people . 26 

Syndicates . 48 

shop  Talk  at  Thirty . 56 


Microfilmed  copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  are  available 
from:  University  Microfiims  International.  300  North 
Zeeb  Road.  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48106  London  18  Bedford 
Row.  London.  WC1R4EJ.  England  Copies  of  E&P  are 
available  on  microfiche  from  Micro  Photo  Division.  Bell 
&  Howell.  Old  Mansfield  Rd..  Wooster.  Ohio  44691 
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Letters 

HORSEWHIPPED  SALEMAN 

Journalism  is  atioble  profession,  as  any 
$150  a  week  newspaper  reporter  knows. 
In  most  places  there  isn't  much  money  in 
it,  but  reporters  go  to  work  for  the  intense 
pleasure  of  giving  the  powers  that  be  a 
hard  time,  being  “in"  on  events  that  ev¬ 
erybody  else  is  “out"  of,  and  seeing  their 
names  in  bold  face  at  the  top  of  long  gray 
columns  of  print. 

When  I  was  editing  the  Hays  County 
Citizen,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  Texas,  a  few  years  ago,  the  only 
group  our  star  reporters  ridiculed  more 
than  public  officials  was  the  advertising 
department  of  the  newspaper. 

Once  I  shared  the  ignorant  biases  of 
reporters.  No  longer.  You  see.  I’ve  been 
trying  to  sell  advertisements  the  last  few 
months  for  a  new  country  weekly  and  a 
special  centennial  edition. 

Even  the  dog  catcher  gets  more  respect 
than  an  ad  salesman.  Ad  salespeople 
learn  more  humility  than  priests.  They  get 
more  brutal  rejections  than  a  freelance 
writer,  but  face  to  face  instead  of  by  mail. 

They  hurry  up  and  wait  and  wait  and 
wait,  get  stood  up  time  and  again  on 
appointments  and  walk  miles  under  the 
brutal  summer  sun  or  bitter  winter  winds. 

They  are  the  victims  of  countless 
strange  coincidences,  such  as  seeing  the 
annual  advertising  budgets  of  major 
businesses  mysteriously  dry  up  in  July. 
They  witness  bouts  of  amnesia  and  hear 
the  most  incredible  range  of  excuses. 

They  have  to  explain  stories  or  edito¬ 
rials  they  haven’t  even  read.  They  have  to 
smile  when  they  are  being  horsewhipped 
by  the  word  “NO,”  and  avoid  being  slob- 
beringly  grateful  for  the  rarer  “Yes." 

In  the  past  few  months  i  have  gained  a 
great  respect  for  those  wan  little  faces  in 
the  advertising  departments  of  the  world. 
All  reporters  ought  to  sell  ads  for  a  while 
to  take  the  sneer  off  their  faces  and  to 
learn  what  those  boxes  under  their  stories 
really  represent. 

The  last  thing  they  should  do,  of 
course,  is  ever  write  about  it. 

Millissa  Millecam 

Box  515 

San  Marcos,  Tex. 


BIGGER  LEAD 

I  would  like  to  bring  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  story  in  Editor  &  Plblisher 
about  Rocky  Mountain  News'  circulation 
lead  over  the  Denver  Post. 

In  using  1980  circulation  figures  for  the 
News’  city  zone  and  primary  market  area 
totals,  the  story  showed  less  of  a  lead  by 
the  News  than  actually  exists. 

The  correct  figures  are: 

City  zone  232.091 
Primary  market  area  273,299 


The  lead  in  the  city  zone  is  42,433  and 
44,474  in  the  primary  market  area. 

W.  Bradley  Thompson 
(Thompson  is  special  projects  editor  for 
Rock}  Mountain  News.) 


AD  STUDY 

Editor  &  Publisher.  November  21, 
carried  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Profes¬ 
sor  Schneider,  critical  of  E&P’s  editorial 
on  a  study  of  advertising  believability  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schneider  makes  four  criticisms. 

Three  refer  to  the  questions  about  how 
the  survey  was  conducted.  All  three  are 
answered  in  the  technical  section  of  our 
report,  which  apparently  Professor 
Schneider  has  not  seen. 

The  fourth  criticism  is  Professor 
Schneider’s  argument  that  the  study  is 
suspect  because  the  Bureau  did  it;  just  as 
Roper  studies  are  suspect  because  the 
Television  Office  of  Information  funded 
them.  Sponsorship  always  should  alert 
the  reader,  but  studies  should  be  judged 
on  their  merits  rather  than  :n  terms  of  who 
paid  to  have  them  done. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public’s  more  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  also  shown  in  a  large  national 
study  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  in  1976. 

B.  Stuart  Tolley 
(Tolley  is  director  of  research.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.! 

INITIALS 

I  enjoyed  Jerry  Bellune’s  piece  on  copy 
editing  etc.  in  the  December  19  issue. 
Please  remind  him,  however,  that  “  .  .  . 
CIA  and  FBI  .  .  .’’(his  3rd  col,  last  graf) 
are  not  acronyms,  but  initialisms.  An 
acronym  is  a  word  and  therefore  pro¬ 
nounceable.  A  common  example  is  radar, 
from  radio  detecting  and  ranging.  When 
the  cluster  of  initials  is  unpronounceable, 
e.g.,  FBI.  CIA,  orGSA,  it’s  an  initialism. 

Alden  S.  Wood 
(Wood  is  vicepresident,  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  American  Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


Corrections 

In  the  report  about  Rita  Jensen’s  dis¬ 
missal  (E&P,  December,  5),  Bob  Ingle, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  was  misquoted. 
Ingle  was  quoted  as  saying  it  was  a  “per¬ 
sonal”  matter.  He  actually  said  it  was  a 
“personnel”  matter. 

«  ♦  « 

E&P’s  report  on  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  urging  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  in  Seattle  (E&P,  December  12)  in¬ 
correctly  stated  that  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Daniel  H.  Hanscom  had  not  ruled 
on  whether  he  should  consider  evidence 
on  an  incremental  cost/benefit  analysis. 
Before  the  start  of  the  hearings,  Hanscom 
granted  a  Hearst  Corp.  motion  barring  a 
full  presentation  of  such  evidence.  On 
appeal.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith,  who  refused  to  overrule  Hans¬ 
com,  reservec  judgement  on  the  question 
whether  financial  relationships  between 
parent  corporations  and  their  newspaper 
subsidiaries  should  affect  Justice  Dept, 
consideration  of  granting  antitrust  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act. 

*  «  « 

In  an  article  concerning  the  launch  of  a 
Sunday  Food  tabloid  by  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  in  last  week’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  News  Section,  it  was  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Sunday  Courier-Express' 
circulation  led  the  competing  Buffalo 
Sunday  News  by  40.000  papers.  The  cor¬ 
rect  figure,  according  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Sept.  30  FAS-FAX  re¬ 
port,  is  79.831  papers. 

Short  takes 


“What  we  are  addressing  is  a  lot  of 
illegal  land-taking  that  violated  the  law,” 
he  said. — Boston  Herald  American. 

*  *  * 

Seeking  information  from  anyone 
seeing  a  hit  &  run  accident  at  16th  & 
Lincoln  on  Fri.  July  24  at  3  PM  between  a 
white  car  going  West  to  East  in  gray  Sub¬ 
aru  wagon  going  North. — Daily 
Oklahoman. 


SERVICE  HIGHLIGHTS 

Now  available — a  comprehensive  “Editor’s  Guide”  to 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  Designed  to  help 
you  make  the  most  practical  use  of  this  service  at  its 
various  levels.  This  manual,  yours  for  the  asking, 
covers  the  NYT  “Full  Wire,”  “Pony  Wire,”  “Five-Day 
Mail  Service,”  “Weekend  Mail  Service,”  “NYT 
Pictures” — and  provides  details  on  handling  copy 
for  both  a.m.  and  p.m.  papers,  as  well  as  notes  on 
transmission  and  advisories.  A  must  for  every  editor. 
Contact  Bill  O’Shea  at  (212)  972-1070. 
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Springfield 

is  first  fV  1 


in 

EiMland... 
by  far. 

First  in  Daily  A,DJ.  COVERAGE  in  New  England . . . 


Springfield  Gnion/News 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin 
Portland  Express,  Press- Herald 
Hartford  Courant 


66%  Boston  Globe  24% 

39%  New  Haven  Register,  Journal  Courier  1 7% 

25%  Boston  Herald  American  12% 

26%  Worcester  Telegram,  Gazette  8% 


Source:  Circulation  '81 /’BZ 


Springfield  is  the  first  choice  in  New  England  for  testing  new 
products  and  advertising  strategies.  If  you’re  not  in 
Springfield,  you’re  not  reaching  New  England. 


SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

Largest  in  Massachusetts  outside  Boston 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Reagan’s  moves  criticized 

World  press  freedom 
continues  to  deteriorate 


More  and  more  governments  around 
the  world  during  the  past  year  introduced 
restrictive  laws  aimed  at  controlling  their 
media,  according  to  the  International 
Press  Institute,  and  this  includes  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  the  United 
States  which  IPI  said  “appears  to  have 
adopted  a  press  relations  policy  consider¬ 
ably  tougher  and  more  restrictive  than 
those  of  previous  governments.” 

In  its  annual  worldwide  review  on 
press  freedom,  IPI  charged  that  President 
Reagan's  moves  to  “reform”  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  in  the  United 
States  are  actually  an  attempt  to  “cur¬ 
tain”  it.  The  IPI  points  to  a  statement 
made  in  October  by  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publisher  Association  chairman 
Katharine  Graham  who  said  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  to  overhaul  the  Fol  Act 
were  “unjustified,  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
desirable.” 

The  IPI  also  scores  the  Reagan  Admi¬ 
nistration  for  the  “ending  of  CIA  (Central 
Intelligence  Agency)  unclassified  back¬ 
ground  information  briefings  to  repor¬ 
ters”  and  for  making  top-level  National 
Security  Council  staff  in  the  White  House 
“off-limits”  to  reporters. 

“In  the  past,”  the  IPI  said,  “these  staff 
provided  background  information  on 
military  and  foreign  policy  subjects.” 

Other  restrictions  placed  on  American 
journalists  by  the  government,  IPI  stated, 
came  with  the  announcement  that  repor¬ 
ters  would  no  longer  be  given  any  detailed 
accounting  of  American  and  Soviet  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean — informa¬ 
tion  that  was  “routinely  given  by  pre¬ 
vious  Administrations,  even  in  times  of 
crisis.” 

“The  combination  of  these  factors — 
the  shut  off  access  to  CIA  and  National 
Security  Council  experts,  the  intimidat¬ 
ing  tone  used  towards  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  low  information  content  of  public 
briefings  at  the  State  and  Defense  depart¬ 
ments — may  seem  within  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  have  advantages  in 
terms  of  controlling  information  flow,” 
the  IPI  said. 

“There  is  also  a  potentially  serious  loss 
of  accountability  to  the  public  when 
spokesmen  for  two  agencies  that  deal 
with  matters  of  national  life  and  death  are 
unable  to  explain  the  actions  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,”  the  IPI  said. 

Beyond  the  U.S. 

“This  past  year  has  seen  more  govern¬ 


ments  introduce  legislation  to  stem  the 
flow  of  information  and  to  restrict  the 
work  of  journalists,”  IPI  stated  in  its  re¬ 
view  of  the  press  world  wide.  “It  cannot 
be  said  that  fewer  journalists  have  been 
harassed  or  killed  during  the  year  or  that 
censorship  has  been  relaxed.  In  fact,  the 
whole  situation  has  continued  to  deterio¬ 
rate. 

“More  and  more  governments  in  the 
developing  countries  are  introducing  res¬ 
trictive  laws  aimed  at  controlling  their 
media  ad  have  made  their  influence 
known  in  international  organizations 
such  as  UNESCO.  And,  thanks  to  UN¬ 
ESCO's  communications  policy,  these 
governments  believe  that  these  moves 
have  an  air  of  acceptability. 

“They  are  using  this  United  Nations 
organization  as  an  umbrella  in  their 
efforts  i.  pin  down  and  squeeze  the  vital¬ 
ity  out  f  /  the  press,  turning  it  into  an  arm 
of  the  government  information  service. 
This  is  often  done  in  the  name  of  econo¬ 
mic  development,  but  there  is.  and  never 
has  been,  proof  that  censorship  aids  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Ominous  trends 

IPl  also  denounced  the  findings  of  the 
Canadian  government  appointed  Kent 
Commission,  which  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  a  Press  Rights 
Panel  which  “would  seek  to  monitor  ev¬ 
ery  newspaper's  performance  and  exer¬ 
cise  superior  court  powers.” 

IPI  also  cited  an  “ominous  trend”  from 
another  “developed  nation” — Spain. 

“The  Spanish  government  passed  a 
new  law  (in  1981)  which  gives  them  the 
power  to  close  any  newspaper  or  radio 
station  that  defends  terrorism.  'Defend' 
being  their  word  for  anything  that  goes 
against  the  government's  official  line,” 
IPI  stated.  “This  is  hardly  a  step  forward 
for  a  country  that  has  just  taken  giant 
strides  towards  democracy  and  when  the 
press  has  played  such  an  important  part  in 
supporting  this  development.” 

IPI  criticized  the  New  World  Informa¬ 
tion  Order,  stating  that  the  real  objectives 
of  those  political  leaders  who  cry  “imba¬ 
lance  in  the  flow  of  information”  is  “to 
erase  any  criticism  of  their  policies.” 

One  positive  note 

“One  of  the  few  positive  factors  of  198 1 ,” 
IPl  said,  “came  in  May  when  internation¬ 
al  news  organizations  banded  together  for 
the  first  time  in  a  declaration  urging  UN¬ 
ESCO  to  abandon  attempts  at  press  con- 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

trol.” 

Representatives  of  the  free  press  met  at 
the  small  lakeside  village  of  Talloires  in 
the  French  Alps  and  resolved  to  fight  any 
efforts  to  set  up  a  New  World  Information 
Order  that  would  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
information. 

In  what  is  now  known  as  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Talloires,  over  60  leading  editors 
from  20  countries  termed  press  freedom  a 
basic  human  right  and  called  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  censorship. 

In  charting  press  freedom  over  the  past 
y»,;ar,  IPI  said  it  is  “becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  find  more  than  perhaps  20 
countries  where  such  freedom  can  be  said 
to  exist.  And,  invariably  where  it  does, 
there  are  still  a  wide  variety  of  restric¬ 
tions.” 

A  “Press  Freedom”  review  by  country 
as  excerpted  from  the  IPl  annual  review 
follows. 

Afghanistan 

The  chief  news  editor  of  Afghan  tv 
crossed  the  border  into  Pakistan  and  de¬ 
fected  because  he  said  he  did  not  want  to 
be  associated  with  Soviet  Union  man¬ 
ipulation  and  censorship  of  the  station's 
output. 

Angola 

Reporting  of  events  in  this  country  has 
proved  far  from  easy,  with  no  Western 
observers — including  journalists — hav¬ 
ing  any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
most  important  regions.  No  reporter  has 
been  allowed  into  the  most  populous 
areas  of  the  country  since  1975.  Most 
Western  journalists  were  thrown  out  in 
1976. 

Argentina 

When  President  Roberto  Viola  took 
office  in  March  he  promised  freedom  of 
expression  and  closer  contact  between 
the  government  and  the  press.  Despite 
the  promise,  press  freedom  is  not 
flourishing  in  the  country.  In  June,  the 
government  with  'rew  official  advertising 
from  La  Prensa.  This  is  a  common 
method  of  showing  disfavor  at  criticism 
of  official  policy.  Some  200  journalists 
demonstrated  in  October  against  the 
beating  of  two  photographers  by  federal 
police  and  to  demand  press  freedom. 
During  the  year,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  temporarily  closed,  and  there 
were  attempts  to  impose  prior  censorship 
on  some  newspapers. 

Australia 

Throughout  the  year,  the  country's 
first  inquiry  into  newspaper  ownership — 
the  Norris  Inquiry — aroused  discussion. 
The  inquiry  recommended  that,  while 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  detrimental 
effect  in  the  present  ownership  patterns 
in  the  state  of  Victoria,  a  press  amalgama- 

(Continued  on  page  1 1 ) 
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1981  was  a  controversial 
year  for  daily  newspapers 


By  John  Consoli 

The  newspaper  industry  took  its  lumps 
during  1981,  primarily  due  to  several 
different  hoax  or  fabricated  stories  that 
made  it  into  print,  beginning  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  article  by 
Washington  Post  reporter  Janet  Cooke. 

Newspapers  also  had  to  contend  with 
some  adverse  rulings  in  the  courts,  the 
proposal  of  government  regulations 
aimed  at  curbing  the  press'  traditional 
freedoms  and  with  instances  of  reporters 
and  newspapers  publicly  feuding  among 
themselves. 

1981  was  also  a  year  that  many  finan¬ 
cially  troubled  newspapers  took  a  hard 
line  toward  the  unions  and  saw  the  unions 
back  down. 

It  was  a  year  in  which  the  financially- 
troubled  New  York  News  was  put  up  for 
sale  by  its  parent  Tribune  Company  and 
the  Washington  Star  ceased  publishing, 
leaving  the  nation's  capital  with  only  one 
daily  newspaper. 

After  operating  for  only  four  years,  the 
Philadelphia  Journal,  ceased  publishing. 
Other  U.S.  dailies  to  close  down  this  year 
were  the  Jeanette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
and  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen. 

Overall,  it  was  a  year  which  showed 
that  like  any  other  institution,  the  press  is 
fallible. 

Major  hoax 

The  impact  of  the  Janet  Cooke  article 
on  the  credibility  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  was  discussed  throughout  the  year. 
Editors  around  the  country  indicated  a 
move  toward  cutting  down  on  the  use  of 
“unidentified  sources.” 

The  26-year  old  Cooke  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  story  about  an  8- 
year  old  heroin  addict.  Shortly  after  she 
was  announced  as  winner  of  the  Pulitzer, 
she  admitted  to  her  editors,  following  in¬ 
tense  questioning,  that  the  story  was  un¬ 
true — that  she  had  not  interviewed  an  8- 
year  old  heroin  addict. 

Cooke  resigned  from  the  Post  and  the 
newspaper  notified  the  Pulitzer  board 
that  it  was  relinquishing  the  award.  The 
Pulitzer  in  the  feature  category  was  then 
awarded  to  Teresa  Carpenter  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  a  New  York  City  weekly.  The 
award  to  Carpenter  also  raised  some  con¬ 
troversy,  but  the  award  ultimately  stayed 
with  her. 

As  a  result  of  the  Cooke  hoax  story,  the 
Washington  Post  came  under  intense  cri¬ 
ticism  for  its  editing  process  and  for  not 
checking  out  the  details  contained  in 
Cooke's  resume  when  she  was  hired. 
During  the  controversy,  it  became  public 
that  Cooke  had  falsified  her  resume.  The 
Post  had  not  checked. 
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REVIEW 

To  the  Post's  credit,  it  had  its  ombuds¬ 
man,  Bill  Green  write  a  detailed  account 
of  how  the  incident  occurred  and  how  the 
Post  dealt  with  it.  The  account  ran  four 
full  pages  in  the  Post.  It  criticized  Post 
city  editor  Milt  Coleman,  Post  assistant 
managing  editor-metro.  Bob  Woodward, 
Post  executive  editor  Ben  Bradlee  and 
managing  editor  Howard  Simons — the 
latter  trio  who  had  gained  fame  during  the 
Post's  Watergate  coverage.  “It  was  a 
complete  systems  failure,”  Green  wrote, 
“and  there's  no  excuse  for  it.” 

The  Cooke  incident  raised  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  Pulitzer  awards  process. 
It  became  public  that  the  Pulitzer  board 
shifted  the  Cooke  story  from  the  local 
reporting  category  to  the  feature  category 
without  ever  notifying  the  Pulitzer  jury. 

Columnist  resigns 

Just  about  a  month  after  the  Cooke  in¬ 
cident,  the  New  York  News  announced 
that  one  of  its  columnists,  Michael  Daly, 
had  resigned  after  he  could  not  substanti¬ 
ate  certain  details  that  appeared  in  a  col¬ 
umn  he  wrote  about  the  conflict  in  North¬ 
ern  Ireland. 

Daly  admitted  he  had  not  used  a  sol¬ 
dier's  real  name  in  order  to  protect  him 
against  possible  retaliation,  but  he  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  soldier  in 
a  British  unit  involved  in  the  shooting  of 
an  Irish  teenager.  He  said  the  incidents  in 
his  column  were  essentially  correct. 

Daly,  an  award-winning  columnist, 
said  he  stuck  by  his  story,  but  resigned  to 
save  the  News  “embarrassment”  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  substantiate  his  story 
with  “independent  sources.” 

News'  editor  Michael  O'Neill  admitted 
that  the  “central  incidents  in  the  Daly 
column  have  been  confirmed.”  He 
added,  however  that  Daly  had  used  “mis¬ 
leading  journalistic  techniques”  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  column.  Several  in  the  industry, 
including  some  News  reporters,  said  the 
entire  incident  may  have  been  an  over 
reaction  on  the  part  of  News  management 
following  the  Cooke  incident. 

“We  were  wrong” 

About  a  month  after  the  Daly  incident, 
the  Toronto  Sun  admitted  publishing  an 
article  that  contained  false  and  unsub¬ 
stantiated  information.  Unlike  in  the 
cases  with  Cooke  and  Daly,  this  time  the 
newspaper  was  sued  for  libel. 

The  Sun  had  carried  an  article  on  its 
front  page  which  charged  that  when  a 
Canadian  government  agency  acquired  a 
Belgian  oil  company,  substantial  profits 


were  made  by  individuals  and  companies 
that  used  confidential  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  government  insiders. 

Several  of  those  alleged  to  have  bene¬ 
fited  because  of  this  inside  information 
called  on  the  Sun  to  retract  the  article. 
The  Sun  first  refused  to  retract  or  apolo¬ 
gize  and  was  sued. 

A  day  after  the  suit  was  filed,  the  Sun 
fired  one  of  two  reporters  who  wrote  the 
article  and  got  the  other  to  resign.  The 
newspaper  ran  a  retraction  and  apology 
titled,  “We  were  wrong.” 

The  newspaper  industry  suffered 
another  loss  of  credibility  a  fcw  months 
later  when  it  was  disclosed  that  both 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  had  been  “hoodwinked.” 

A  29-year  old  reporter  for  AP  resigned 
after  is  was  discovered  that  a  story  she 
had  written  ( 1 )  contained  several  inaccur¬ 
ately  attributed  quotes,  (2)  included  some 
nearly  verbatim  passages  from  an  article 
that  had  appeared  in  New  West  magazine 
several  months  before,  and  (3)  had  mis¬ 
represented  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  information  was  gathered. 

The  story  was  written  by  Gloria  Ohiand 
of  AP's  Los  Angeles  bureau,  and  was 
carried  both  on  AP's  California  wire  and 
also  on  its  national  wire. 

In  another  incident,  UPI  admitted  that 
it  was  “hoodwinked”  into  carrying  a 
story  about  cockroach  pills.  The  story 
was  a  hoax  perpetrated  on  the  news 
media  by  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Visual  Art  and  was 
eventually  published  in  more  than  100 
UPI-subscriber  newspapers. 

The  Washington  Post  also  apologized 
for  publishing  a  rumor  that  Blair  House, 
which  serves  as  official  residence  for 
visiting  heads  of  state  and  dignitaries,  had 
been  bugged  during  the  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  of  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan. 
Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  said  at 
one  point  he  contemplated  suing  the  Post 
for  publication  of  the  rumor. 

Court  cases 

Early  in  the  year  (January  13)  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  dealt  the  press  a  blow  by 
deciding  to  let  stand  a  lower  court  “public 
figure”  ruling  against  the  Loudon  (Va.) 
Times-Mirror. 

The  high  court  refused  to  take  against 
on  a  request  by  the  Times-Mirror  that  it 
overturn  an  appeal  court  ruling  which 
stated  consultants  hired  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  public  figures  or  public  offi¬ 
cials  who  must  prove  malice  in  order  to 
win  a  libel  suit. 

By  refusing  to  hear  the  newspaper's 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case 
back  to  the  lower  court  for  trial  where 
there  was  to  be  no  burden  on  the  litigants 
to  show  that  the  newspaper  maliciously 
printed  a  story. 

Jack  Landau,  attorney  and  head  of  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  felt  that  the  Supreme  Court  action, 
or  inaction  in  that  case,  would  lead  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Fol,  EEO,  and  recession 
are  top  issues  of  1982 

By  Andrew  Radolf 


Hiring  of  minorities,  combatting  the  re¬ 
cession,  and  defending  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  will  be  the  predominant  concerns  of 
the  newspaper  business  in  1 982,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Editor  &  Plblishkr  survey  of 
association  presidents. 

“The  press  in  1982  will  once  again  face 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  information,”  said  Kathar¬ 
ine  Graham,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

“The  campaign  being  maintained  by 
the  Administration  to  overhaul  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  not  only  sends 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  but  it  encourages  increased 
secrecy  at  the  state  and  local  levels  as 
well,”  she  stated.  “We  must  continue  to 
make  clear  our  concern  over  any  efforts 
to  undermine  the  principle  of  open  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

New  thinking  needed 
Michael  J.  O’Neill,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  News,  called 
on  his  members  in  1 982  “to  begin  tearing 
down  the  mental  guard  rails — the  old 
ways  of  thinking,  the  too  narrow  defini¬ 
tion  of  news,  and  the  self-satisfaction — 
that  are  preventing  us  from  responding 
innovatively  to  the  extraordinary 
changes  taking  place  in  society,  in  our 
relationship  to  society,  and  in  the  whole 
revolutionary  world  of  information  and 
communication.” 

O’Neill  said.  “We  must  urgently  reex¬ 
amine  what  we  are  and  what  we  should 
be,  in  the  same  way  the  railroads  should 
have  redefined  their  function  when  trucks 
began  threatening  their  business  after 
World  War  11 .  To  do  anything  less,  will  be 
to  ask  for  big  trouble.” 

Taking  a  “bold  position  in  Washing¬ 
ton”  in  defense  of  the  First  Amendment 
“which  is  obviously  under  some  con¬ 
certed  attack”  ranks  as  a  top  priority  with 
Robert  Haiman.  president  of  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  and  executive 
editor  of  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Haiman  said  his  members  will  be  “let¬ 
ting  Congress  know  we  are  concerned 
with  all  of  the  efforts  to  tighten  down  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.” 

Minority  reporters  sought 
Haiman  remarked  hiring  more  minority 
journalists  will  be  among  the  leading 
items  on  APME’s  agenda  in  1982. 

“You  cannot  cover  a  multiracial  socie¬ 
ty  unless  you’re  covering  it  with  a  mul¬ 
tiracial  corps  of  Journalists,”  he  said. 

Improving  the  chances  of  editors  be- 
comming  publishers  is  a  third  “particular 
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concern”  of  Haiman’s  for  1982. 

He  said  APME  will  be  instituting  prog¬ 
rams  to  help  editors  “polish  their  man¬ 
agement  skills”  so  they  can  “become 
more  fully  rounded  executives  of  their 
companies.  Editors  who  want  to  do  more 
in  their  news  departments  are  going  to 
have  to  manage  more  skillfully.” 

Economy  topic  A 

Haiman  called  the  economy  “topic  A” 
in  1982. 

“The  issue  touches  almost  every  read¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “APME  is  doing  a  number 
of  studies  on  ways  to  improve  financial 
and  economic  coverage.  We  have  to  in¬ 
terpret  for  our  readers  what  all  the  num¬ 
bers  mean.” 

“Seeking  ways  to  increase  the  number 
of  minority  editorial  writers”  is  on  the 
1982  agenda  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers,  said  president  John 
Drummond,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Tul.sa  Tribune. 

Technology  studied 

“During  1982  we  will  be  taking  a  closer 
look  at  the  effects  of  new  technology  on 
editorial  writing  and  editorial  page  lay¬ 
out,  and  at  the  use  of  cable  television,”  he 
continued.  “We  will  be  examining  criti¬ 
cally  the  procedures  by  which  newspap¬ 
ers  endorse  political  candidates.” 

Drummond  said  his  organization  in 
1982  will  be  working  to  “strengthen  our 
relationship”  with  the  Broadcast  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  Association  and  intends  to 
hold  more  “regional  critique  sessions  for 
editorial  writers.” 

Credibility  top  concern 
Credibility  remains  the  “primary  con¬ 
cern  on  the  editorial  side.”  according  to 
John  S.  Bryan  111,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond  Time.s- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 

“We  took  some  deserved  lumps  this 
year,”  Bryan  said.  “Unless  the  public 
believes  in  our  trustworthiness  and  credi¬ 
bility,  we  don’t  have  anything  to  sell.” 

Wooing  back  advertisers 
Bryan  said  the  “main  challenge”  on 
the  business  side  facing  SNPA  members 
in  1982  is  “trying  to  overcome  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  advertisers  to  use  our  columns. 
We  must  show  our  historic  advertisers 
that  they  need  to  come  back  to  the  paper 
despite  high  rates  of  interest.” 

Bryan  predicted  SNPA  members  will 
see  their  circulation  “lose  a  little  bit”  this 
year. 


A  year  of  retrenchment 
“I’m  afraid  publishers  are  going  to 
have  to  increase  their  circulation  prices 
due  to  newsprint  hikes.”  he  said. 

For  the  members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  1982  will  present  the 
challenge  of  “continued  economic  re¬ 
trenchment  to  meet  a  continued  recession 
without  sacrificing  too  much  quality.” 
stated  John  Nixon.  Inland  president  and 
president  of  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune.. 

“Each  newspaper  has  to  examine  it’s 
own  situation  and  determine  where  to  cut 
internally.”  he  said. 

Emphasis  on  penetration 
William  Jardine.  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  expects  1982  to  “be  a  good  year.” 

Jardine.  who  is  associate  circulation 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  said,  “Newspapers  are  going  to  be 
concentrating  more  on  household  cover¬ 
age  in  their  predominant  area  to  give 
advertisers  a  better  percentage.” 

He  sees  “good  increases  in  newsstand 
and  dealer  sales”  this  year  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  double  income  house¬ 
holds. 

“When  the  economy  is  tighter,  people 
seem  to  read  newspapers  better,”  Jardine 
observed.  “Advertising  may  be  soft,  but 
usually  circulation  does  better.  I’m  going 
back  to  my  Depression  years  to  relate  to 
that.” 

Economy  governs  linage 
“All  of  the  advertising  is  going  to  be 
governed  by  what  happens  with  the  eco¬ 
nomy.”  stated  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom. 
president  of  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives 
Association.  Formerly  vicepresident  for 
marketing  and  sales  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Ockerbloom  became  the  paper’s  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  on  January  1. 

“Inflation,  interest  rates,  unemploy¬ 
ment  will  make  things  difficult  for  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  first  six  months.  Linage  will  be 
down  or  no  gain,”  Ockerbloom  said.  “In 
the  last  six  months,  retailers  will  get  more 
aggressive.  There  will  be  greater  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  buyers.” 

Ockerbloom  sees  help  wanted  classi¬ 
fieds  being  “spotty  across  the  country” 
in  1982.  “An  awful  lot  is  tied  to  Federal 
and  defense  spending.” 

He  believes  automotive  “will  begin  to 
come  back”  while  real  estate  classified 
linage  will  depend  “almost  totally  on  in¬ 
terest  rates.” 

National  advertising  is  “the  only  categ¬ 
ory”  where  Ockerbloom  thinks  newspap¬ 
ers  will  show  a  gain.  He  predicted  a  19f  to 
1 .59^  national  linage  increase  this  year. 

“There’ll  be  increased  linage  in  travel. 
The  airlines  are  going  to  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive.  Financial  will  improve,  and  media 
advertising.”  he  said. 

Special  sections  crucial 
Special  sections  will  play  an  important 
role  in  newspapers’  marketing  efforts  in 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Daily  and  Sunday  gains 
recorded  in  1981 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

U.S.  daily  circulation  registered  slight 
gains  during  1 98 1,  climbing  67,475  cop¬ 
ies  to  62,041 , 176  according  to  September 
30  figures  that  were  released  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Total  U.S.  Sunday  circulation  grew 
by  836,940  copies  to  54,993,965. 

U.S.  evening  papers  lowered  their 
averages  by  1,243,301  for  a  total  of 
29,426,186  copies.  In  the  morning,  U.S. 
dailies  sold  574,628  more  copies  than 
last  year  for  total  sales  of  27,^8,730. 

All-day  publications  tallied  an  increase 
of  736,148  and  a  total  of  5,006,260. 

Across  the  border,  Canadian  dailies 
boosted  their  morning  numbers  of 
171,896  to  2,018,438;  all-day  by  478,821 
to  556,611;  and  Sunday  by  88,368  to 
1,853,929.  The  country’s  evening  news¬ 
papers,  however,  lost  510,747  copies  for 
a  grand  total  of  2,646,488. 

Total  Canadian  daily  circulation  in¬ 
creased  139,970  copies  to  5,221,573 
while  its  aggregate  Sunday  numbers 
rose  88,368  to  1,853,929. 

Penetration  wise,  American  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  fared  well. 

According  to  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  circulation  consultant  Stan  Hancock, 
U.S.  newspapers  have  averaged  a  12% 
penetration  loss  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Of  the  papers  that  made  E&P’s  top 
25  chart  this  year  based  on  circulation, 
only  five  of  them  showed  daily  growth 
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in  both  their  PMA’s  and  RTZ's,  while 
only  the  same  number  recorded  similar 
growth  on  Sundays. 

There  were  a  number  of  fluctuations 
on  this  year’s  chart. 

New  York  Post  went  ahead  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  to  claim  the  No.  4 
spot  previously  held  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Washington  Star's  exit  pushed  the 
Washington  Post  up  to  No.  7  from  No. 
9,  while  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
losses  dragged  it  down  from  No.  13  to 
No.  17. 

On  the  Sunday  side,  the  Washington 
Post  moved  up  to  No.  4  from  No.  7, 
while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sur¬ 
passed  the  Detroit  News  for  the  No.  6 
spot. 

The  biggest  losses  were  recorded  by 
the  chart’s  No.  I  contender,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  which  forfeited  41,308 
copies  during  the  week  and  236,832  on 
Sundays.  The  second  biggest  loser  was 
the  Tribune  Company’s  second  biggest 
property,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
racked  up  daily  losses  of  30,345  and  a 
Sunday  minus  of  67,987. 

In  the  plus  column,  the  largest  gains 
were  brought  in  daily  by  the  New  York 
Post  with  an  additional  124,783  copies 
and  on  Sunday  by  the  Washington  Post 
with  45,604  new  copies. 


TOP  25  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

(all  figures  are  based  on  ABC  Sept.  30  Fas-Fax) 


1981 

1981 

Gain/Loss 

Coverage 

Gain/Loss 

Coverage 

Gain/Loss 

Over  Same 

OI  CZ  Hsds 

Over  Same 

OI  RTZ 

Over  Same 

Period  In 

Or  PMA 

Period  In 

Sslds  Or 

Period  In 

Daily  Top  25 

Sept.  1981 

1980 

Circ. 

1980 

PMA  Circ. 

1980 

N.Y.  Daily  News  (m) 

1.483.333 

-  41.308 

29.73 

-  .94 

13.27 

-  .36 

L>.  Times  (m) 

1.011.798 

+  10.856 

22.57 

-1.14 

N.Y.  Times  (m) 

887.211 

+  13.956 

10.11 

-1.37 

N.Y.  Post  (e) 

764.387 

+  124.783 

19.34 

+  1.13 

3.38 

+  1.10 

Chicago  Tribune  (all  day) 

754.043 

30.345 

22.04 

-1.43 

25.02 

-1.37 

Chicago  Sun- Times  (m) 

649.040 

-  6.292 

33.00 

-  .09 

16.04 

-  .96 

Washington  Post  (m) 

635.439 

+  50.939 

50.28 

+  3.29 

52.38 

+  2.96 

Detroit  News  (all  day) 

625.730 

-  3.868 

39.59 

-1.74 

33.25 

-  .53 

Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

622.129 

+  18.067 

28.87 

+  1.12 

29.16 

+  .49 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

510.955 

+  1.601 

34.32 

-3.35 

16.72 

-  .17 

Long  Island  Newsday  (e) 

507.350 

+  17.462 

58.25 

+  3.51 

38.46 

+  1.35 

Boston  Globe  (all  day) 

504.492 

+  2.972 

40.09 

+  .65 

21.75 

-  .15 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

423.746 

-  2.131 

24.92 

-  .30 

15.89 

+  .12 

Newark  Star  Ledger  (m) 

409.278 

+  2.550 

46.51 

-4.52 

14.79 

+  .29 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (m) 

401.210 

+  5.758 

52.69 

+  .50 

21.32 

-  .20 

Miami  Herald  (m) 

399.690 

+  1.275 

39.03 

-4.45 

19.45 

-2.25 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (e) 

397.397 

-  36.708 

28.47 

-2.28 

13.73 

-1.36 

Houston  Chronicle  (e) 

384.305 

+  28.017 

34.53 

+  .30 

17.75 

-1.82 

Houston  Post  (m) 

348.571 

+  17.399 

30.73 

-0.81 

15.22 

-1.99 

Milwaukee  Journal  (e) 

308.426 

-  10.297 

55.37 

-1.05 

6.48 

-  .10 

Cleveland  Press  (e) 

304.640 

+  191 

47.99 

+  .10 

14.66 

-  .56 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News  (m) 

300.264 

+  23.267 

47.26 

+  .99 

18.11 

+  .20 

Kansas  CHy  Times  (m) 

290.210 

-  7.762 

50.20 

-3.00 

23.45 

-1.11 

Dallas  News  (m) 

284.673 

+  887 

32.71 

7.90 

LA.  Herald  Examinar  (e) 

281.533 

-  3.838 

10.15 

-  .78 

Assassins’  guns 
dominate  top 
1981  stories 

Both  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  international  newspaper  editors 
polled  in  the  annual  “Top  lO”  stories  of 
the  year  voted  the  attempted  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Ronald  Reagan  as  No.  I . 

In  ranking  of  the  big  stories  for  long 
range  significance,  editors  polled  by  UPl 
led  with  President  Reagan’s  economic 
program  as  first  choice. 

^  tffi 

The  Associated  Press  “Top  Ten”  list  is 
as  follows: 

1.  The  attempt  on  Reagan 

2.  The  return  of  the  hostages 

3.  The  Sadat  assassination 

4.  The  attempt  on  the  Pope 

5.  The  new  conservative  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Reagan  gets  his  way 
with  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  reduced 
Democratic  margin  in  the  House. 

6.  The  American  economy;  the  budget 
and  tax  cuts  of  Reaganomics;  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  recession 

7.  The  flights  of  the  space  shuttle. 

8.  The  air  traffic  controllers’  strike  and 
their  dismissal  by  Reagan 

9.  The  appointment  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  the  first  female  Supreme 
Court  justice 

10.  Developments  in  Poland 

ik  *  * 

The  United  Press  International  Story 
of  the  Year  survey,  in  the  list  on  headline 
value  includes; 

1.  President  Reagan,  three  others 
wounded  March  30  in  assassination 
attempt. 

2.  Fifty-two  American  hostages  freed. 

3.  Egyptian  president  Sadat  assassin¬ 
ated  in  Cairo. 

4.  Pope  John  Paul  II  seriously  wounded 
by  assassin. 

5.  Two  flights  of  space  shuttle  Col¬ 
umbia. 

6.  Reaganomics:  Tax  and  budget  cuts, 
Stockman  controversy. 

7.  President  Reagan  fires  striking  air 
controllers. 

8.  The  economy:  Inflation,  housing 
slump,  interest  rates. 

9.  Kansas  City  hotel  walkways  col¬ 
lapse.  killing  1 13. 

10.  (Tie)  fhe  Middle  East  and  Poland. 

♦  *  * 

The  UPl  Long  Range  Significance  rat¬ 
ings  were: 

1.  Reaganomics 

2.  The  economy 

3.  The  Middle  East 

4.  Sadat  assassination 

5.  Poland 

6.  Space  shuttle  Columbia 

7.  American  hostages  freed 

8.  Chill  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations 

9.  Reagan  assassination  attempt 

10.  Reagan  fires  air  controllers 
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IPrs  World  Press  Freedom  Review 

(Conlinued  from  page  7) 


tion  authority  should  be  established  to 
monitor  acquisition  of  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  by  major  newspaper  publishers. 

The  federal  government  announced 
that  private  enterprise  can  operate  future 
videotext  systems,  thus  breaking  the  tele¬ 
communications  monopoly  held  by  the 
Federal  authority,  Telecom.  Also,  long- 
awaited  Freedom  of  Infoimation  legisla¬ 
tion  is  stuck  in  parliament. 

Barbados 

In  April,  eight  British  newspaper 
photographers  and  tv  newsmen  were 
given  "a  severe  roughing  up”  by  Barba¬ 
dian  police  outside  a  court  in  which  Bri¬ 
tain's  application  for  the  extradition  of 
Great  Train  Robber,  Ronald  Biggs,  was 
being  heard.  The  dispute  began  over 
whether  telephoto  lenses  could  be  trained 
from  a  distance  on  the  window  of  a  first 
story  magistrate's  court. 

Bolivia 

At  the  start  of  the  year,  the  country's 
largest  newspaper  was  ordered  to  close 
for  a  week  by  the  Interior  Ministry  for 
printing  a  story  offensive  to  women.  The 
story  in  Presencia,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  provoked  pro¬ 
tests  with  demonstrators  attacking  and 
setting  fire  to  furniture  in  the  newspaper's 
offices.  Later,  a  member  of  the  paper's 
board  was  expelled  from  the  country  for 
criticizing  the  militai  y  government's  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  and  for  writing  in  defense  of 
human  rights. 

The  country's  press  is  restricted  to  us¬ 
ing  official  statements  when  reporting 
political  developments.  Since  a  military 
coup  in  July  1980,  government  control  of 
the  press  appears  to  have  tightened  with 
several  journalists  being  tortured  or  ex¬ 
iled  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Brazil 

In  what  IPl  describes  as  the  "most 
spectacular  attack  on  a  newspaper  office 
in  years,”  a  group  of  heavily  armed  men 
wearing  hoods  seized  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading  opposition  newspapers  and 
set  off  bombs  throughout  the  building. 
The  bombs  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
newspaper  Trihnnu  da  Imprensa 
building. 

Cameroon 

Under  a  new  press  law  passed  by  the 
Assembly  in  June,  existing  and  potential 
newspaper  owners  will  have  to  complete 
a  lengthy  application  form,  proving  no 
police  convictions  and  proof  of  500.tXK) 
Francs  security  before  they  will  be 
allowed  to  publish. 

Chile 

A  new  constitution  came  into  effect  in 
March  which  stated  that  anyone  who  re¬ 
ports  “false”  news  or  writes  anything 
against  “the  family,  advocates  violence 
or  a  conception  of  society  .  .  .  founded 
in  class  struggle”  can  be  barred  from 
journalism  for  10  years.  The  President, 
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General  Augusto  Pinochet,  announced  he 
wants  to  downgrade  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  countries  universities. 

China 

(People's  Republic) 

In  April,  the  Peking  Daily  announced 
that  China  must  suppress  “unlimited 
freedom  of  speech”  or  the  nation  would 
be  eiigulted  by  an  upheaval  like  the  Cuitu 
ral  Revolution.  Dissidents  connected 
with  the  democracy  movement  of  1978-79 
have  continued  to  be  arrested. 

Also  in  April,  the  government  issued 
written  I  egulations  for  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  first  time  and  in  May.  it  was 
announced  that  foreign  journalists  would 
have  to  start  paying  income  tax  and 
would  face  even  tighter  restrictions. 
News  organizations  wei  e  told  to  apply  for 
visas  45  days  before  replacing  vacation¬ 
ing  journalists.  Journalists  in  Peking  have 
been  banned  from  sending  news  to  more 
than  one  agency  unless  they  go  through 
separate  registration  procedures. 

In  July,  the  three  American  networks 
(ABC,  CBS  and  NBC)  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  station  radio  correspondents 
in  Peking. 

In  August,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  accused  a  Washington  Post  repor¬ 
ter  of  defying  government  regulations  in 
reporting  a  dissident's  account  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Columbia 

In  February,  two  local  journalists  re¬ 
ported  kidnapped  by  left-wing  guerillas, 
were  returned  to  their  homes  unharmed. 
In  September,  an  American  journalist 
was  expelled  for  violating  immigiation 
laws. 

Equador 

In  January,  the  country  imposed  cen¬ 
sorship  on  news  reports  about  its  border 
conflict  with  Peru.  All  stories  about  the 
dispute  are  to  be  submitted  to  one  of  four 
civilian  censors  foi  approval  before  being 
published. 

Egypt 

This  past  year  has  been  particularly 
hard  on  both  domestic  and  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  working  in  Egypt.  In  February, 
the  leader  of  the  journalists'  union  was 
charged  with  disseminating  anti-Israeli 
propaganda  that  was  likely  to  disturb 
public  security  and  damage  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  In  April.  President  Sadat  called  on 
Egyptian  journalists  working  abioad 
against  his  regime  to  return  to  Cairo  be¬ 
fore  May  15  or  face  disciplinary  action. 
The  first  American  reportei  since  Sadat 
came  into  power  was  expelled  from 
Egypt.  He  was  Chris  Harper,  an  ABC-tv 
correspondent,  fhe  government  objected 
to  his  reporting  of  the  security  crisis.  A 
correspondent  for  the  French  newspaper 
Le  Monde  was  also  ordered  to  leave  the 
country. 


El  Salvador 

A  South  African  cameraman  was  killed 
in  a  land  mine  explosion  while  on  assign¬ 
ment  for  UPl.  Two  other  American  jour¬ 
nalists  were  wounded.  A  French  photo¬ 
grapher  was  wounded  while  covering  the 
fighting  in  the  strife  torn  nation,  and  a 
photographer  for  El  Mundo  was  shot  by 
terrorists.  I  he  country  's  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  denounced  foreign  reporters  for  de¬ 
picting  his  troops  as  “cannibals.”  follow¬ 
ing  a  massacre  of  24  civilians  by  the 
police. 

Equatorial  Guinea 

The  government  banned  all  Spanish 
journalists  from  the  country  in  August 
and  announced  that  it  might  introduce 
regulations  severly  curtailing  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  foreign  corresondents. 
Greece 

The  country  had  its  first  libel  law  writ 
ten  into  the  statute  books  in  July  entitling 
citizens  to  claim  damages  in  cases  of  de¬ 
famation.  This  was  introduced  in  an  effort 
to  curb  rash  reporting  in  a  country  where 
any  suspect  could  be  called  a  murderer  in 
a  headline. 

Grenada 

In  June  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Government  banned  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers  until  the  end  of  the  year  until  they 
formulated  a  media  policy. 

Guatemala 

During  the  year,  three  journalists  weie 
murdered  and  another  two  were  kidnap¬ 
ped  and  are  still  missing. 

Indonesia 

Censorship  and  control  of  the  press  is 
excercised  by  means  of  outright  bans 
through  the  withdrawal  of  publication 
peimits,  and  by  means  of  diiect  rulings 
from  the  government  on  what  may  oi  may 
not  be  reported.  The  agency  through 
which  this  system  of  control  and  cen¬ 
sorship  is  imposed  is  Kopkamtib.  the 
army's  special  security  command. 
Jamaica 

Jamaica  can  easily  rank  among  the  few 
nations  m  the  area  where  freedom  ot  the 
pi  ess  still  exists  to  quite  a  large  degree. 
Morocco 

fhe  authorities  banned  the  newspaper 
Al-Bayane.  a  opposition  daily,  without 
explanation. 

Nicaraqua 

Freedom  of  expression  appears  to  have 
worsened  in  the  country  since  the  Sandin- 
ist  government  came  to  power.  Particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  has  been  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa. 

Switzerland 

A  day  of  protest  against  what  was  cal¬ 
led  “increasing  threats  to  press  freedom” 
was  held  by  Swiss  journalists  and  print 
unions  in  October. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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A  futuristic  look 
at  newspapering 


By  M.L.  Stein 

•Newspapers  of  the  future  will  be 
targeted  for  specialized  audiences  the 
general  interest  paper  may  be  a  relic  of 
the  past. 

•Pagination  terminals  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

•Television  will  continue  to  comple¬ 
ment,  rather  than  compete  with  newspap¬ 
ers  by  creating  interest  in  subjects  that 
increase  readership. 

•Newspapers  will  blossom  forth  with 
new  products  such  as  weekly  shoppers, 
magazine  or  direct  mail  services  to  build 
up  their  advertising  base. 

These  and  other  predictions  were  made 
by  three  California  newspaper  executives 
who  were  asked  by  E&P  to  examine 
what’s  ahead  for  the  year  2,000  and 
beyond. 

Kenneth  E.  Wilson,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  executive  news  editor,  who 
describes  himself  as  the  paper’s  “futur¬ 
ist,”  offers  this  forecast: 

“By  the  turn  of  the  century,  newspap¬ 
ers  will  become  more  targeted  and  more 
specialized  in  the  way  of  special  interest 
magazines.  If  video  technology  really 
takes  off  and  people  can  get  instant  in¬ 
formation  on  the  screen,  newspapers  will 
probably  get  heavier  into  interpretation 
and  background.  We  will  do  things  video 
cannot  do  but  it  may  mean  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  general  interest  newspaper.” 

Wilson,  who  supervises  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  technology,  including  CompuServe, 
also  sees  the  strong  possibility  of  news¬ 
papers  becoming  more  local  and  regional 
with  more  zoned  editions. 

“Suburban  advertisers  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  patriotic  ad  rate  but  may  want 
limited  run  ads,”  he  continued.  “The 
computer  gives  us  the  power  to  know 
who’s  out  there  and  who  is  interested  in 
what.  Zoning  will  be  aimed  at  specific 
demographic  groups.” 

Larry  Allison,  editior  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  believes  cable  tv 
will  become  more  attractive  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  means  of  transmitting  news 
and  advertising  but  doubts  that  newspap¬ 
ers  will  commit  significant  resources  to 
this  innovation. 

It’s  more  likely,  he  thinks,  that  electro¬ 
nic  newspapers  will  use  phone  lines  for 
two-way  transmission  of  information 
from  computer  data  base  to  home  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Knight-Kidder  Newspapers  and 
others  are  experimenting  heavily  in  this 
field,  and  newspapers  almost  surely  will 
offer  such  services,  at  least  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  printed  product,”  he  ex¬ 
plains. 

Allison,  past  president  of  the  Associ- 
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FORECAST 

ated  Press  Managing  Editors  association, 
sees  an  end  to  the  decline  in  newspaper 
readership  as  the  industry  comes  forth 
with  weekly  shoppers,  magazine  supple¬ 
ments  and  direct  mail  services  to  increase 
advertising.  He  is  not  worried  about  the 
impact  of  television,  seeing  it  as  a 
medium  that  will  complement  newspaper 
coverage  by  stirring  interest  in  subjects 
that  build  readership. 

The  editor  is  less  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  press  freedom,  noting:  “Public 
acceptance  of  press  freedoms  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  paradoxical:  readers 
will  continue  to  express  strong  support 
for  press  freedoms;  yet,  as  their  demands 
become  more  refined,  so  will  their  critic¬ 
ism  and  mistrust  of  the  news  media.  This 
will  continue  to  be  reflected  in  restrictive 
court  rulilng  and  legislative  forays  that 
seem  incompatible  with  press  freedom.” 

A  bright  future  for  newspapers  albeit 
with  some  clouds,  also  is  predicted  by 
Richard  T.  Handt,  systems  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

“Newspapers  will  still  be  with  us  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and,  on  the  whole, 
better  looking  and  better  edited,  their 
staffs  aided  by  ever  more  sophisticated 
computer  systems,”  he  observes. 

“The  huge  metros  will  continue  to  de¬ 
cline,  while  management  at  the  smaller, 
more  efficient  regional  dailies  and  the 
community  papers  who  study  the  mar¬ 
kets — and  adapt  to  them — will  see  their 
products  prosper.” 

As  for  cable,  Handt  believes  it  will 
whet  the  appetites  of  the  more  curious  for 
specialized  publications  to  help  guide 
them  through  the  “entertainment  and 
educational  maze,”  he  adds: 

“Progressive  newspaper  people  will 
help  provide  information  to  fill  the  huge 
time  slots  to  be  available  on  community 
television.  Competition  for  limited  news- 
holes,  forced  on  newspapers  by  higher 
and  higher  newsprint  costs  will  remain 
fierce,  with  the  amount  of  information 
available  to  the  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  and  television  editors  continuing  to 
snowball.  More  sophisticated  editing  sys¬ 
tems  will  help  to  get  a  handle  on  this.” 

Despite  all  the  electronic  gadgetry, 
according  to  Handt,  a  segment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  continue  to  want  the  information 
and  interpretation  newspapers  can  pro¬ 
vide. 

“They  will  want  a  product  prepared  by 
professional  newspaper  people,”  he 
says.  A  portion  of  the  public  will  still 
appreciate  quality  and  wilt  want  to  take 


something  tangible  with  them,  something 
designed  by  an  artist,  read  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
experienced  news  gatherer.” 

The  journalist  will  continue  to  need  the 
old  skills  such  as  a  command  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language  but  new  jobs  are  on  the 
horizon,  these  executives  say. 

“New  skills  are  needed  for  pagina¬ 
tion,”  Wilson  notes.  “There  will  be  posi¬ 
tions  that  don’t  even  exist  right  now. 

For  example,  there  will  be  a  need  for  a 
kind  of  editor-artist — a  guy  who  can  sit  at 
a  screen  and  draw  pages.  He  will  be  a 
specialist  in  newspaper  design.  Editors 
who  can  cope  with  all  this  will  emerge: 
they  will  have  an  interest  and  a  talent  for 
this  work.” 

Wilson  foresees  the  fading  away  of  the 
rewrite  person  as  the  computer  makes  his 
job  unnecessary.  Copy  persons  also  will 
be  superfluous,  he  adds. 

Handt  predicts  that  many  writers, 
clerks  and  ad  takers  will  be  able  to  work 
from  their  homes,  or  anywhere  else,  as 
they  become  freed  by  terminals  linked  by 
microwave,  land  lines  and  satellites  to  the 
home  office. 

“Increasing  prepress  automations  will 
further  reduce  handling  of  text  and  art,” 
Handt  forecasts  further.  “Adventurous 
editors,  artists  and  photographers  will  ac¬ 
quire  fabulous  electronic  tools  to  spur 
their  creativity.  Pagination  terminals  will 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

More  conversions  to  offset  presses  will 
provide  better  photo  reproduction:  re¬ 
mote  printing  sites,  connected  to  the  main 
plant  by  microwave  links,  will  speed  pap¬ 
ers  to  outlying  areas.  As  paginational  sys¬ 
tems  evolve,  plate-making  equipment 
may  be  driven  directly  by  the  editors’ 
computer  terminal. 

“Electronic  darkrooms  will  be  com¬ 
monplace.  Photographers  with  handheld 
still  versions  of  television’s  mini-cameras 
will  be  able  to  transmit  their  pictures  over 
telephone  and  microwave  links  into  the 
home  office’s  computer  to  be  called  up  on 
the  photo  editor’s  CRT  to  be  cropped, 
enhanced,  enlarged  or  whatever.  Digitiz¬ 
ing  scanners  will  imput  drawings  and 
other  art  work  in  the  system  rapidly.  Pro¬ 
cessing  time  will  be  reduced  from  minutes 
to  seconds.” 

Allison  sees  the  need  for  significant 
changes  in  newspaper  ediorial  content  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  spectacular  develop¬ 
ments  in  electronic  journalism. 

There  will  be  great  emphasis  on  strong 
editing,  according  to  Allison. 

Readers,  he  goes  on,  “will  expect  story 
selection  based  more  on  intelligence,  in¬ 
sight  and  integrity,  and  less  on  expedien¬ 
cy,  guile  or  showmanship.  Readers  need 
a  sure  hand  leading  the  way  through  a 
barage  of  informational  stimuli,  most  of  it 
unneeded  and  unwanted.” 

In  the  area  reporting  of  crime,  econo¬ 
mics,  schools,  health  and  eovernment, 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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AN  PA  acts  forcefully 
on  telecommunications 


By  George  Brandon 

On  February  4,  1981,  meeting  in  Hon¬ 
olulu,  the  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
approved  a  “telecommunications  state¬ 
ment  of  principle”  strongly  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  legislation  that  would  allow 
electronic  information  services  “to  de¬ 
velop  with  the  greatest  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  and  most  extensive  competition 
possible.” 

The  AN PA  statement  predicted  that, 
for  the  “foreseeable  future,  the  most 
effective,  efficient  means  of  delivering 
this  information  to  the  public  will  be  tele¬ 
phone  lines.”  It  referred  to  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  in  the  nation's  existing  tele¬ 
communications  network,  noting 
AT&T’s  better-than-80%  ownership  of 
the  nation’s  telephones. 

The  publishers  said  they  feared  allow¬ 
ing  AT&T  entry  into  the  infant  electronic 
information  services  market  would  result 
in  the  communications  giant  quickly 
achieving  the  same  dominance  it  already 
holds  over  the  telephone  transmission 
market.  “For  this  reason,”  the  statement 
continued,  “ANPA  is  persuaded  that  en¬ 
tities  holding  a  government-granted  tele¬ 
phone  monopoly  should  not  be  permitted 
to  provide,  control,  or  have  proprietary 
interest  in,  any  information  .  .  .  trans¬ 
mitted  over  their  own  facilities.” 

Two  weeks  later,  during  a  speech  at  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  ANPA’s  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim,  drove  the  message  home.  The 
nation’s  daily  newspapers  were  going  to 
go  all  out  to  keep  AT&T  out  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  business  where  it  also 
owns  the  transmission  lines.  He  called  on 
newspaper  publishers  “to  make  our 
voices  heard.” 

At  the  time,  AT&T  operating  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  Texas  and  Massachusetts 
were  seeking — over  the  opposition  of  loc¬ 
al  newspaper  publishers  associations — 
permission  from  state  utility  commis¬ 
sions  to  begin  tests  of  “Home  Informa¬ 
tion  Services”  and  DIAL-IT  services 
providing  sports  scores,  stock  quota¬ 
tions,  jokes,  horoscopes  and  the  like. 

Later  that  month,  the  United  States 
Justice  Department  broke  off  negotia¬ 
tions  with  AT&T  aimed  at  an  out-of-court 
settlement  of  a  six-year-old  antitrust  suit 
in  which  Justice  was  said  to  be  seeking 
divestiture  of  the  Bell  System  operating 
companies,  its  Western  Electric  manu¬ 
facturing  arm  and  its  Longlines  division. 
Trial  of  the  antitrust  suit  in  federal  district 
court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  resumed 
March  4. 
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On  February  27,  ANPA  asked  a  federal 
appeals  court  in  Washington  to  review 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  decision  in  its  1980  Computer  In¬ 
quiry  II  to  allow  AT&T  to  provide  unreg¬ 
ulated  “enhanced”  information  services 
through  a  separate  subsidiary,  beginning 
in  March  1982.  ANPA  opposed  any  mod¬ 
ification  of  a  1956  consent  decree 
accepted  by  AT&T  in  settlement  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  antitrust  suit  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  consent  decree  prevents 
AT&T  from  offering  any  non-regulated, 
non-common  carrier  services. 

At  about  the  same  time,  ANPA,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  and 
other  industry  groups  indicated  they 
would  ask  a  federal  judge  in  Newark, 
N.J. — where  the  1956  consent  decree  was 
entered — to  deny  an  AT&T  request  to 
modify  the  consent  decree  to  conform 
with  the  FCC’s  Computer  II  rules. 

Against  this  background — the  on-going 
antitrust  trial  in  Washington,  the  review 
of  the  1956  consent  decree  in  Newark,  the 
appeal  of  the  Computer  II  decision  in  a 
Washington  appeals  court  and  the  local 
newspaper  associations’  fight  against  ex¬ 
panded  AT&T  information  services  in 
Massachusetts  and  Texas — Congress 
opened  a  new  front  for  battle  between 
newspapers  and  AT&T  when  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
introduced  on  April  7  a  bill  to  rewrite  the 
1934  Communications  Act,  S.898. 

ANPA  greeted  S.898  cautiously,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “good  start”  but  expressing  alarm 
at  provisions  that  would  alter  the  1956 
consent  decree  to  allow  AT&T  to  pro¬ 
vide,  through  “fully  separate  affiliates,” 
electronic  advertising,  sports  information 
and  other  information  services  it  already 
was  offering  the  public  as  of  April  7,  the 
date  of  introduction  of  the  legislation. 

On  April  24,  New  England  Telephone, 
an  AT&T  affiliate,  withdrew  its  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  state  utility  agency  to  offer 
DIAL-IT  services  in  the  Boston  area.  An 
NET  spokesman  said  the  company  was 
withdrawing  because  it  had  decided  the 
FCC  Computer  II  rules  required  it  to  offer 
such  enhanced  services  only  through  a 
separate  subsidiary. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  be¬ 
gan  hearings  on  S.898  on  June  2.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  House  Telecommunications 
Subcommittee  began  a  lengthy  program 
of  oversight  hearings  aimed  at  drafting 
telecommunications  legislation  by  the 
following  fall.  Rep.  Timothy  E.  Wirth 
(D.-Colo.),  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
had  offered  an  amendment  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congress  barring  AT&T  from  pro¬ 
viding  “mass  media  services.” 

On  July  10,  AT&T’s  Southwestern  Bell 


affiliate  called  off  its  effort  to  get  the 
Texas  Public  Utilities  Commission  to 
approve  a  test  of  an  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  service.  About  700  Austin  residents 
would  have  been  given  access  by  home 
computer  terminals  to  “a  full  menu  of 
home  information  services.” 

In  bowing  out  of  the  Austin  test.  South¬ 
western  Bell  cited  the  persistent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  joined  in  a  series  of 
legal  skirmishes  with  the  phone  company 
after  intervening  with  the  utility  agency  in 
December  1980. 

A  week  later,  on  July  16,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  by  a  16-1  vote, 
approved  an  amended  version  of  S.898 
fully  supported  by  ANPA.  During  the 
hearings  in  June,  and  in  behind-the- 
scenes  meetings  with  key  committee 
members,  ANPA  had  got  commitments 
for  amendments  severely  restricting  any 
electronic  information  offering  by  AT&T 
where  it  also  owns  the  phone  lines. 

In  the  amended  version  voted  out  of  the 
committee,  AT&T  still  could  provide 
time  and  weather  information  through  a 
separate  subsidiary,  but  not  sports.  In 
another  change,  only  “audio”  informa¬ 
tion  services  existing  on  April  7  would  be 
“grandfathered”  in  under  S.898.  And,  in 
a  major  lobbying  victory  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  amended  version  banned 
AT&T  from  offering  electronic  advertis¬ 
ing  services. 

Congress  went  out  for  the  long  summer 
recess  in  August — giving  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  a  chance  to  make  their  views 
known  on  S.898  while  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  back  in  their  home  dis¬ 
tricts. 

In  Washington,  meanwhile,  the  focus 
shifted  to  the  on-going  AT&T  antitrust 
trial,  where  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  F.  Baxter  told  federal  judge  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  consider 
dropping  the  suit  if  Congress  passed  tele¬ 
communications  legislation  accom¬ 
plishing  the  Justice  Department’s  basic 
divestiture  goals. 

On  September  3,  the  judge  in  the 
Newark  proceeding  ruled  that  the  1956 
consent  decree  did  not  bar  AT&T  from 
unregulated  “enhanced”  services  mar¬ 
kets  under  the  FCC’s  Computer  II  deci¬ 
sion.  Nevertheless,  an  AT&T  spokesman 
said  the  company  still  favored  passage  of 
S.898,  preferring  the  “certainty”  of  leg¬ 
islation  over  the  interpretative  rulings  of 
courts  or  regulatory  agencies. 

The  judge  trying  the  antitrust  suit  on 
September  1 1  ruled  against  AT&T’s  re¬ 
quest  to  dismiss  the  action,  saying  gov¬ 
ernment  lawyers  had  presented  evidence 
showing  the  Bell  System  could  have 
violated  antitrust  laws  “in  a  number  of 
ways.” 

Wirth’s  House  Telecommunications 
Subcommittee  concluded  its  oversight 
hearings  on  September  23,  promising  a 
report  on  competition  in  telecommunica- 
(Continued  on  page  14} 
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Flexibility  termed  key 
to  success  in  the  80’s 


By  Andrew  Kadolf 

“1  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  de¬ 
cade.  On  balance,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
decade  for  newspapers.” 

Robert  F.  Erburu.  president  and  chief 
executive  otlicer  of  f lines  Mirror  Co., 
made  this  forecast  in  sharing  his  views 
with  Editok  &  PtBLlSHtR  on  what  lies 
ahead  for  the  newspaper  business. 

“  The  trend  is  pretty  cleai .  You  have  to 
have  more  flexibility  in  terms  of  deliv¬ 
ery,”  he  said. 

Erburu  referred  to  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald's  plans  beginning  this  month  to  let 
subscribers  select  either  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  home  delivery  in  Dallas  County  as 
an  example  of  the  “real  choice”  news¬ 
papers  must  start  to  give  their  readers. 

The  rimes  Herald,  an  all  day  newspap¬ 
er,  has  a  daily  circulation  of  245 .000  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  336,000. 

rimes  Herald  employees  handle  the 
morning  home  deliveries  while  indepen¬ 
dent  route  dealers  continue  to  take  care  of 
the  afternoon  subscribers 

Times  Mirror  is  also  experimenting 
with  morning  home  delivery  of  Newsday 
to  about  4,000  households  in  Bayside, 
Queens.  The  paper's  publisher,  David 
Laventhol ,  has  said  New  sday  is  “taking  a 
hard  look”  at  introducing  morning  deliv¬ 
ery  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  to 
complement  its  existing  aftei  noon  home 
delivery  operation. 

Newsday  has  already  switched  it  news¬ 
stand  deliveries  to  mornings  and  gets  the 
paper  to  most  dealers  by  7  A.M.  The 
move  boosted  newsstand  sales  by  20,000 
copies  to  a  total  of  125,000.  Weekday  cir¬ 
culation  is  520,000.  Sunday  circulation  is 
583,000. 

Erburu  called  fimes  Mirror’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  flexible  home  delivery  “one 
of  the  interesting  things  of  the  decade. 
Watch  the  evolution  of  these  develop¬ 
ments.” 

With  the  recession  threatening  to 
squeeze  profits  this  year,  Erburu  urged 
publishers  to  resist  severe  cost  cutting 
and  to  concentrate  instead  on  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue. 

“  ft  is  very  hard  to  improve  your  quality 
through  economies.  You've  got  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  quality,”  he 
said.  “You  can  afford  to  spend  nioie  for 
quality  if  you're  spending  wisely.  Excell¬ 
ence  of  editorial  pioduct  carries  over  to 
the  way  you  luii  your  newspaper.  I  hat 
will  have  maximum  impact  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertisers.” 

Erbuiu  did  not  offer  any  “magic”  for¬ 
mulas  for  increasing  revenues.  He  said, 
“The  ability  to  sell  well  is  an  art  form 
which  needs  to  be  developed  all  the 
time.” 


Robert  E.  Erburu 

Developing  more  zoned  sections  “to 
provide  options  for  local  advertisers” 
and  “balance  local  and  broader  in¬ 
terests”  among  readers  is  another  trend 
Erburu  sees  continuing  in  the  80’s. 

“In  our  own  newspapers,  we've  done 
more  zoning,”  he  said,  noting  the  Han¬ 
ford  Couiant  has  expanded  from  three 
editorial  and  advertising  zones  to  six.  I  he 
Courant  sells  around  211,000  copies  on 
weekdays  and  289.000  copies  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  grown  to 
encompass  7  zoned  editions;  San  Diego 
County,  Orange  County,  San  Fernando 
Valley,  South  Bay,  Southeast,  Westside, 
and  San  Gabriel  Valley/Glendale- 
Burbank.  fhe  1  imes  circulation  averages 
over  one  million  copies  on  weekdays  and 
1.29  million  on  Sundays. 

Though  a  morning  paper,  the  Times  has 
a  2  P.M.  street  edition  which  Eruburu 
cited  as  another  example  of  flexibility  in 
producing  a  newspaper. 

“The  real  danger  for  newspapers  is  to 
take  for  granted  that  they've  got  a  franch¬ 
ise  that  is  inviolable,”  Erburu  stated. 
“We're  all  concerned  that  there  have 
been  various  polls  showing  that  people  do 
not  think  newspapers  are  as  accurate  and 
fair  as  they  should  be.  f hat's  a  signal 
from  readers  that  they  are  not  thrilled 
with  the  way  newspapers  are  operated. 
We  must  take  that  to  heart  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

Erburu  said  the  challenge  to  newspap¬ 
ers  will  “intensify”  in  the  coming  years, 
asserting  it  will  take  “greater  ingenuity 
and  greater  gi eater  effort”  for  newspap¬ 
ers  "to  be  successful.” 

He  continued,  “In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
going  to  be  competition. ,  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
petition  from  other  forms  of  media.  No 


one  is  immune.  We  must  continue  to  find 
ways  to  produce  and  market  newspapers 
more  effectively.” 

As  for  cable  television,  Erburu  thinks  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  business  offering 
“good  financial  results”  for  newspapers 
but  he  advised  newspapers  to  be  wary  of 
the  “political  process”  of  franchising. 

“We  have  withdrawn  or  not  bid  be¬ 
cause  we  were  convinced  the  kind  of  bid 
it  would  take  to  win  the  franchise  would 
carry  economic  risks  we  did  not  want  to 
take,”  he  said.  “The  reason  other  people 
got  franchises  we  didn’t  is  they  had  posi¬ 
tioned  themselves  more  advantageously 
politically.  You  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
what  you  do  in  this  arena.  Our  reputation 
is  the  most  important  asset  l  imes  Mirror 
has.  We  are  not  going  to  throw  it  away 
with  dubious  franchise  practices.” 

Erburu  described  cable  television  as  a 
business  which  “seems  to  attract  waves 
of  enthusiasm,  then  there  are  second 
thoughts,  and  then  more  waves  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Our  own  basic  cable  business  is 
doing  very  well.  A  large  area  of  cable 
offers  satisfactory  economic  returns.” 

Erburu  noted  that  fimes  Mirror  is 
appealing  the  March  1980  ruling  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Depanment  of  Public  Utility 
Control  that  the  company  must  either  sell 
its  Hartford  cable  system  or  the  Hartford 
Courant,  which  it  purchased  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1979. 

“The  FCC  did  not  apply  a  cross  own¬ 
ership  rule  (for  newspapers  and  cable).  1 
don’t  see  the  need  for  them,”  Erburu 
commented.  “  There  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
soever  that  there  is  any  harm  to  the  public 
interest  that  is  going  to  come  out  of  cross 
ownership  for  cable  and  a  newsnaner  ” 

ANPA 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

tions  markets  and  introduction  of  a  draft 
bill  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  S.898  was  approved  by  the  full 
Senate  on  a  90-4  vote. 

That  same  day,  the  FCC  announced  it 
was  delaying  implementation  of  its  Com¬ 
puter  II  decision  requiring  formation  of  a 
separate  “Baby  Bell”  subsidiary  from 
March  1982  until  January  1983.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  the  judge  in  the  antitrust  suit  said 
he  hoped  to  make  a  decision  by  July  1982. 

In  November,  the  House  subcommit¬ 
tee  issued  its  competition  report,  promis¬ 
ing  a  draft  bill  the  next  month.  The  Justice 
Department  urged  the  D.C.  federal 
appeals  court  to  return  the  Computer  11 
decision  to  the  FCC  for  reconsideration. 
At  the  same  time.  Justice  appealed  the 
Newark  court  ruling  favoring  AT«&T  and 
Computer  11. 

On  December  10,  Wirth  unveiled  his 
own  I2t)-page  version  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  law  rewrite.  Like  S.898,  it  would  bar 
Al&f  from  providing  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  services,  including  advertising, 
over  phone  lines  it  owns.  It,  too,  was 
supported  by  AN  FA. 
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The  film  everyone 
was  talking  about 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

One  didn't  have  to  go  to  a  newspaper 
convention  this  year  to  get  a  lesson  in 
journalism  ethics.  All  one  had  to  do  was 
go  to  their  local  movie  theater  to  see  what 
the  hit  movie  ‘‘Absence  of  Malice."  writ¬ 
ten  by  former  Detroil  Free  Press  editor 
Kurt  l.uedtke,  had  to  say. 

The  controversial  movie  has  produced 
a  mixed  bag  of  critical  comments  about 
the  way  a  newspaper  reporter  covers  a 
tough  story.  While  newspaper  movie  cri¬ 
tics  praised  the  production,  the  working 
journalists  reacted  to  it  in  different  ways. 
Many  were  offended  and  infuriated  by 
irresponsibilities  of  the  newspaper,  and 
others  viewed  the  film  as  a  constructive 
effort. 

Hollywood  discovered  the  woman 
newspaper  reporter  in  Absence  of 
Malice,  and  Jill  Gerston.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  reporter,  said  the  version  was 
“pure  Hollywood.  1  can't  imagine  any¬ 
one  being  that  irresponsible.  It  just  bog¬ 
gles  the  mind.  We'd  like  to  think  that 
things  like  going  to  bed  with  sources  don't 
go  on.  hut  you  have  to  be  pretty  naive  to 
think  that  it  doesn't.  But  I  do  think  it's  the 
exception  to  the  rule." 

Gerston  said  the  group  she  saw  the  film 
with  cracked  up  with  laughter  when  they 
saw  the  phenomenal  apartment  in  which 
the  reporter  lived.  They  also  laughed 
when  they  saw  the  Sally  Field  character 
having  her  white  wine  and  cheese  on  a 
boat  while  letting  her  source,  played  by 
Paul  Newman,  have  his  say.  She  said  if 
Hollywood  made  an  accurate  movie  of  an 
investigative  reporter,  the  public  would 
be  bored  to  death. 

“I  think  the  profession  was  put  in  a 
very  poor  light.  Maybe  that's  what  the 
public  wants." 

Judy  Klemsrud.  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter.  said  she  "liked  the  film  very  much 
and  found  it  very  believable."  The  only 
thing  she  found  unbelievable  was  when 
Paul  Newman,  who  saw  his  name  in  the 
newspaper  as  the  subject  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  he  didn't  know  about,  walked  into 
the  cityroom  of  the  metropolitan  Miami 
daily,  went  right  up  to  reporter  Sally 
Field's  desk,  causing  her  to  spill  her 
coffee. 

As  most  people  know,  large  newspap¬ 
ers  have  security  guards  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  thing.  Klemsrud  noted. 

“Actually,  everything  shown  in  the- 
movie  has  happened."  she  said.  People 
leave  papers  on  their  desk  deliberately  so 
you  can  write  a  story.  "It's  happened  to 
me  several  times.  It's  just  a  common 
practice."  And  responding  to  the  article 
failing  to  include  Gallagher's  (Newman) 
response.  Klemsrud  said  “it's  so  hard  to 


get  people  on  the  phone.  1  hat's  why  there 
are  so  many  lines.  ‘He's 
unavailable  .  . 

Most  reporters  interviewed  for  this 
story  were  upset  with  Megan  Carter's 
(Sally  Field)  handling  of  the  sensitive 
material  presented  to  her  by  a  friend  of 
Gallagher's  named  Teresa  Perrone.  Per- 
rone  offered  this  information  as  a  reason 
why  Michael  Gallagher  (Paul  Newman), 
couldn't  have  committed  the  murder  of 
Diaz.  Teresa  told  the  reporter  her  friend 
Gallagher  was  with  her  in  .Atlanta  where 
she  had  an  abortion,  but  said  her  job  at  a 
Catholic  school  was  in  jeopardy  if  that 
information  was  used.  She  wanted 
anonymity.  The  reporter  told  herthis  was 
1981.  When  the  abortion  story  appeared 
with  the  woman  s  name.  Teresa  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  out  of  shame  and  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Klemsnid  said  she  would  have  reacted 
similarly  to  the  Sally  Field  character  in 
that  instance.  "Reporters  can't  see  into 
the  future.  You  can't  know  she's  going  to 
kill  herself.  When  you  have  someone  who 
comes  to  you  and  gives  an  alibi,  you  can't 
not  print  it."  The  fact  that  a  person  had  an 
abortion.  Klemsrud  said,  shouldn't  stop  a 
reporter  from  doing  a  story  in  that  situa¬ 
tion. 

"I  have  no  complaints  about  the 
movie.  I  think  Kurt  1  uedtke  knew  what 
he  was  writing  about.  It's  very  believ¬ 
able.  Reporters  with  complaints  are  being 
very  idealistic.  There  are  a  lot  of  repor¬ 
ters  who  like  to  think  of  themselves  and 
other  reporters  as  Wo(xlward  and  Bern¬ 
stein."  concluded  Klemsrud. 

Fuedtke.  the  film's  screenwriter,  has 
worked  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 
Miami  Her(dd  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
where  he  was  part  of  a  team  that  won  the 
l%8  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  coverage  of  the 
Detroit  riots  and  later  became  executive 
editor.  "Fach  one  of  the  stories  the  repor¬ 
ter  in  .Absence  of  Malice  writes  is  accu¬ 
rate  Fach  one  is  not  complete.  .And  final¬ 
ly.  each  one  is  not  true."  L  uedtke  told 
Villai;e  Voire  columnist  Nat  Hentoff. 
Hentoff  began  a  series  of  four  articles  this 
week  in  the  Voice  relating  to  the  film. 

Publisher  David  I  aventhal.  of  News- 
day.  said  he  thought  Absence  of  Malice 
was  "the  downside  of  .All  the  President's 
Men.  It  showed  journalism  in  its  worst 
light  rather  than  at  its  best.  1  found  it  hard 
to  believe,  he  said,  “that  the  errors  the 
reporter  made  would  be  permitted  to  get 
in  any  serious  newspaper.  I  hope  most 
newspapers  don't  allow  this  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  get  into  the  paper." 

John  Siegenthaler.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  said  he  con¬ 
tacted  Columbia  Pictures  and  arranged  a 
showing  of  the  movie  for  all  of  the  Nash- 
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ville  media  people  several  weeks  ago.  “1 
think  it  was  an  important  picture,  and  it 
generated  a  great  deal  of  important  con¬ 
versation  on  what  we  do  and  how  well  we 
do  what  we  do.  My  personal  reaction  is 
that  thee  is  no  paper  I  know  about — and 
certainly  not  my  own  paper — that  would 
publish  the  abortion  story  that  way. 

“Obviously  Gallagher  needed  to  be  ex¬ 
onerated — the  newspaper  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  exonerate  him — but  it  needed  to  be 
done  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  the  most 
preferable  would  have  to  take  the  in¬ 
formation  from  Teresa  on  a  source  basis 
and  then  validate  by  hotel  records.  .Any 
good  investigative  reporter."  said 
Siegenthaler.  “could  have  established 
they  were  in  .Atlanta  and  got  an  affadavit 
from  her  without  divulging  her  identity. 
As  a  publisher  I  would  have  fired  both  the 
editor  and  reporter.  How  in  hell  do  you 
apologize  for  that  suicide? 

“For  the  reporter  to  suggest  ‘this  is 
1981  .  .  .  and  it's  okay  to  have  an  abor¬ 
tion'  ignores  the  whole  Phyllis  Shafley 
and  Right  to  Life  movement  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church.  I  think  if  you  can 
give  confidentiality  to  a  sonofabitch  like 
the  prosecutor  Rosen  who  doesn't  even 
ask  for  it.  you  can  give  it  to  Teresa." 
Siegenthaler  said  that  while  Rosen  didn't 
ask  for  confidentiality  he  would  have 
handled  the  first  story  much  the  same 
way. 

After  the  II  a.m.  Nashville  screening, 
arguments  went  on  for  hours  and  the  film 
generated  conversation  for  days  after¬ 
ward.  and  still  goes  on.  said  Siegenthaler. 
“Obviously  if  the  movie  creates  the  sort 
of  dialogue  in  newsrooms  around  the 
country  that  it  has  in  Nashville,  then  it 
was  worth  it."  Siegenthaler  said  bethinks 
the  understatement  of  the  movie  came 
when  the  reporter  (Fields)  said  goodbye 
to  Gallagher  (Newman)  with  the  words. 
“  .  .  .  I  just  did  it  badly."  According  to 

(Continued  on  page  161 
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Siegenthaler,  “Some  things  appear  in  a 
newspaper  which  create  major  embar¬ 
rassments  to  people.  Because  we  have  an 
obligation  to  present  the  facts  in  a  certain 
way,  we  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  The 
nature  of  what  we  do  presents  intense 
embarrassment.  This  movie  was  an  inst¬ 
ance  in  which  the  newspaper  had  an 
obligation  not  to  use  the  information 
which  was  presented  for  the  ultimate 
embarrassment.  The  reporter  and  her  edi¬ 
tors  used  bad  judgment,  and  most  editors 
and  publishers  would  have  reacted  dif¬ 
ferently.” 

To  give  these  opinions  Siegenthaler 
was  calling  from  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  met  with  80  Gannett  editors  and 
publishers  for  their  annual  meeting.  The 
previous  week  he  met  with  a  dozen  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  at  a  Modern  Media 
Institute  seminar  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Most  of  those  who  had  seen  the  movie 
agreed  the  reporter  didn’t  do  the  job  well 
and  the  the  editors  had  also  failed  her. 
They  also  agreed,  he  said  these  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  “worst  cases  of  journalism” 
Siegenthaler  says  the  moviemakers 
“gave  us  a  newspaper  that  is  alien  to  most 
that  we  know  anything  about. 

“It’s  not  nice  to  sit  through  90  minutes 
of  our  own  inadequacies  depicted  in  liv¬ 
ing  color  on  a  giant  screen.”  But  Siegen¬ 
thaler  said  he  thinks  that  some  of  the 
dynamics  of  journalism  were  depicted 
pretty  well,  such  as  how  information  can 
sometimes  be  derived.  And  he  said  “all  of 
us  who  have  covered  politics  know  there 
are  characters  just  like  the  U.S.  attorney 
with  monumental  ambitions.  We  were 
dealing  with  two  federal  officials  each 
with  his  own  ambition,  one  unscrupu¬ 
lously  dedicated  to  prosecution  and  the 
other  to  political  life.  Out  of  that  conflict 
the  press  was  manipulated  twice. 

“I  think  there  is  a  serious  duty  to  call 
and  give  people  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
spond  if  you  have  information  that  affects 
them  adversly,”  said  Siegenthaler.  “You 
can  take  worst  case  examples  and  build  a 
plot  and  the  press  comes  out  looking 
terrible.” 

Bill  Kovich,  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau  chief,  said  that  while 
the  reporter  did  things  no  professional 
would  do,  “the  movie  does  raise  a  very 
important  issue  the  press  needs  to  raise. 
And  that’s  the  question  of  whether  we 
recognize  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  the  enormous  power  the  press  exer¬ 
cises  in  society.” 

Jack  Landau,  another  Washington 
journalist,  said  the  main  lesson  is  “how 
vulnerable  the  press  is  to  manipulation  by 
the  government.  Stories  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  every  day  telling  about  charges 
the  grand  jury  is  investigating  or  ‘the 
sheriff  s  office  is  looking  into  allegations 
16 


that  Mr.  Green  .  .  .  ’  I  think  it  shows 
very  frequently  the  government  is  doing 
this  for  its  own  ends.  The  editor  in  the 
movie  says,  ‘If  we  have  to  investigate  the 
motives  of  every  story,  we’d  be  putting 
out  a  monthly.’  So  it  does  pose  this  terri¬ 
ble  dilemma  for  the  press.”  Landau  said 
that  while  the  movie  is  fiction  and  drama, 
“it’s  an  object  lesson  to  the  heavy  obliga¬ 
tion  it  is  to  be  a  reporter. 

“I  enjoyed  parts  of  it,  and  I  got  angry  at 
parts  of  it.  I’ve  seen  it  twice.  I  think  it’s  a 
worthwhile  film  to  see.  I  think  it  reminds 
everybody  how  important  it  is  to  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  accurate.” 

The  Reporter’s  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  which  Landau  directs, 
benefitted  by  $52,000  on  November  15  at 
a  fundraiser  in  which  Columbia  showed 
Absence  of  Malice  and  paid  all  of  the 
expenses.  A  champagne  reception  with 
stars  Paul  Newman  and  Sally  Field  fol¬ 
lowing  the  film  went  for  $35.  This  and  a 
dinner  sold  for  $100.  Just  the  film  tickets 
sold  for  $15.  Kurt  Luedtke  and  Sydney 
Pollack  had  decided  the  Reporter’s  Com¬ 
mittee  should  benefit  by  the  sold-out 
event,  attended  by  1 ,050  persons. 

Jack  Nelson,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  bureau  chief,  made  a  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  Reporter’s  Committee  at 
the  fundraiser.  In  his  speech  he  said  there 
was  some  disagreement  among  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  whether  the  Repor¬ 
ter’s  Committee  should  be  associated 
with  the  film  because  of  its  shoddy  jour¬ 
nalistic  practices.  “1  felt  strongly  that  it 
didn’t  mean  we  were  endorsing  those 
practices  because  we  were  going  to  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  showing  of  the  film,  and  the 
Reporter’s  Committee  needs  the 
money.” 

Nelson  said  he  didn’t  want  it  to  appear 
as  though  the  Reporter’s  Committee 
associated  itself  with  the  film  just  to  get 
the  money.  “1  also  said  it  was  a  very 
interesting  and  provocative  film.”  Nel¬ 
son  has  seen  the  film  three  times.  “I  like 
it.  It’s  not  all  that  profound.  It’s  not  a 
historic  movie.  It’s  entertaining.  I  think  it 
does  raise  interesting  issues.  It’s  the  only 
movie  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  about 
that  really  portrays  the  press  as  the 
heavy.  Movies  portray  cops,  judges,  doc¬ 
tors  and  other  walks  of  life  as  heavies  all 
the  time.  So  what? 

“The  fact  is  newspapers  do  a  horren¬ 
dous  job  of  letting  people  know  what  the 
press  is  all  about  and  about  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  news.  We  don’t  do  a  good 
job  of  telling  the  public  about  us. 

“The  movie  raises  the  issues  and  does 
a  good  job  telling  what  some  of  the  issues 
are  about  the  worst  practices,  and  there 
have  been  excesses,  particularly  in  recent 
years.  At  least  it  has  the  press  talking 
about  it  if  no  one  else  does.  We  may  be 
taking  it  too  seriously,  but  I  think  it’s 
good  the  movie  is  raising  these  issues. 

“The  press  has  always  been  shy  about 
talking  about  itself.  The  press  usually 
says  we’re  supposed  to  report  the  news. 


not  make  it.  Over  the  years,”  Nelson 
went  on,  “editors  say  we’re  supposed  to 
stand  back  and  away  from  the  news. 
When  we  have  a  hard  time  getting  news 
from  the  government  because  govern¬ 
ment  holds  the  facts,  we  should  tell  the 
public  that.” 

Futuristic 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Allison  maintains,  stories  must  be  more 
than  quick  and  factually  accurate. 

“Economics  is  elusive  even  to  the  eco¬ 
nomists,”  he  points  out,  “but  readers  will 
expect  clear  exposition  of  at  least  the 
manageable  information.  Crime  is  too 
complex  for  statistical  and  episodic  re¬ 
porting;  and  readers  will  expect  more  ex¬ 
planation,  more  solution-oriented 
information  ...” 

New  ways  to  deliver  news  will  have  to 
be  found,  according  to  Wilson. 

“We  now  have  an  archaic  method  of 
distribution,”  he  explains.  Newsprint 
costs  are  out  of  sight,  gasoline  prices  are 
high,  kids  to  deliver  papers  are  getting 
harder  to  find  and  yet  the  newspaper  is 
paying  the  entire  cost  of  delivery.  We 
have  to  look  into  other  ways  of  doing  it. 
There  are  opportunities  out  there  but  the 
technology  is  too  embryonic.  Com- 
puServ  is  a  useful  experiment  but  we 
don’t  know  who  is  using  it — maybe  just 
computer  hobbyists  and  we  don’t  want  to 
serve  just  them. 

Handt  concluded: 

“Newspapers  will  be  with  us  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  but  many  of  the  traditional 
jobs  will  not.  The  management  teams  that 
can  read  the  public’s  mood  and  adapt 
quickly  enough  to  give  the  reader  what  he 
or  she  wants — at  the  right  price — will 
have  their  products  on  the  market  when 
the  21st  century  arrives.” 

Schools  to  host 
press  conference 

The  University  of  Connecticut  and 
Yale  University  Joint  Center  for  Latin 
American  Studies  will  host  a  conference 
on  the  Press  and  Latin  America  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26  and  27  at  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Penny  Lemoux,  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Nation  and  author  of 
“Cry  of  the  People,”  will  be  featured  as 
keynote  speaker. 

Other  participants  will  include  Janes 
Nelson  Goodsell  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Robert  Cox,  former  editor  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  and  Robert 
Potash,  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
author  of  the  best-selling  “The  Army  and 
Politics  in  Argentina.” 

For  further  information  contact  the 
Center  for  Latin  American  Studies,  U- 
103,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Ct.  06268.  Telephone:  (203)  486-4964. 
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The  Goss  systems  solution  to  printing  production. 


Some  newspapers 
who  buy^oss  Commimlty 
doift  use  them  for  news. 

And  that^  good  news. 


The  Goss  Community®  is  the  most 
versatile,  popular  web  offset  press  in 
the  world  —  with  over  1 1,000  units 
sold  to  date.  Not  all  Community 
presses,  however,  are  producing 
newspaper  headlines. 

An  increasing  number  are  pro¬ 
ducing  good  news  at  double-width 
press  installations  by  exclusively — 
and  profitably — printing  commercial- 
type  work. 

The  Columbian  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  has  a  17-unit,  four-folder 
Goss  Community  installation  that’s 
servicing  about  35  accounts.  Ray 
Maly,  v.p.  operations,  says  it 


“provides  flexibility  of  product 
and  color  placement.” 

Bob  Pearce,  director  of  production 
at  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  says 
their  in-house  Community  capability 
for  supplemental  printing  “provides 
deadline  flexibility,  quality  control, 
and  overall  economic  benefits.  We’re 
especiallypleased  with  the  Goss 
Universd^  Offset  three-color  units, 
which  are  most  productive  and 
deliver  excellent  quality.” 

And  the  list  goes  on.  With  its 
choice  of  three  folders,  four  cutoffs, 
the  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit  and  a 
wide  variety  of  press  configurations 


up  to  four-high  stackability,  the  Goss 
Conmiunity  is  an  asset  wherever  it’s 
installed  —  and  for  whatever  reason. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60650.  Phone:  312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

international 
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LA  Times  agreement  with  RC 
causes  a  year  of  anxiety 


Without  doubt,  the  most  potentially 
far-reaching  development  in  newspaper 
advertising  in  1981  was  the  signing  of  the 
proposed  consent  agreement  between  the 
Eederal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Lns 
Auftek’s  Times.  The  agreement,  under 
which  the  Times  agreed  to  limit  volume 
discounts  off  open  line  rates  in  its  retail 
and  suburban  ROP  rate  cards,  has  caused 
organizations  representing  newspapers, 
advertisers,  advertising  agencies,  broad¬ 
casters  and  magazine  publishers  to  file 
bnefs  with  the  FTC  seeking  dismissal  of 
the  entire  case. 

If  ratified  by  the  FTC  commissioners, 
the  agreement  could  effect  the  manner  in 
which  all  advertising  media  do  business. 
The  FTC.  claiming  that  the  Times  policy 
of  granting  large  discounts  to  large  adver¬ 
tisers  unfairly  discriminated  against  smal¬ 
ler  advertisers,  developed  with  the  Times 
a  cost-based  index  which  would  govern 


the  size  of  advertising  rate  discounts.  The 
Times  maximum  discount  of  approx¬ 
imately  46%  would  be  rolled  back  to 
roughly  under  the  agreement  it 
signed  with  the  FTC.  The  paper  has  since 
decided  to  seek  dismissal  of  the  original 
FTC  complaint  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  order. 


REVIEW 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  in  briefs  filed  with  the  FTC 
during  the  public  comment  period  on  the 
proposed  consent  order,  stated.  “Close 
regulation  of  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
venues  by  the  government  is  tantamount 
to  licensing  and  therefore  contrary  to 
public  policy.  The  decree  in  this  proceed 
ing  carries  with  it  many  of  the  dangers  to  a 


David  L.  Thompson 
Advertising  Director 
Colorado  Springs  Sun: 


‘Most  successful  game 
we’ve  ever  used. 


The  Birthday  Game  isn't  the  first  reader  participation  game 
we  ve  tried,  but  it  sure  produced  the  best  results.  Combined  with 
our  other  promotional  efforts,  the  Birthday  Game  helped  us 
attract  new  readers.  And  many  of  those  new  readers  are  now 
regular  readers' 

I  m  thrilled  with  the  results,"  reports  Frank  Gothie,  Marketing 
Director,  Delaware  County  Daily  Times.  '  Our  Birthday  Game 
entries  were  much  more  than  expected.  That's  why  we  II  run  the 
game  again  " 

The  Birthday  Game  gets  results  It's  the  easiest-to-play. 
easiest-to-run  circulation  promotion  there  is.  Put  it  to  work 
for  you. 

Call  today  for  full  details.  (203)  562-1 1 33.  Or  write; 
Birthday  Game,  Jackson  Newspapers, 

P.O.  Box  8715,  New  Haven,  CT  06531 
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free  press  which  accompany  licensing, 
punitive  taxation  and  other  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  retribution." 

Echoing  the  fears  of  many  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  publishers,  the  ANPA 
stated,  “The  proposed  order  would  have 
a  severe  detrimental  effect  on  the  weaker 
of  two  competing  publications  in  the 
same  geographic  market  and  might 
threaten  its  continued  existence.” 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters,  which  also  filed  briefs  urging  the 
FTC  to  drop  the  proceedings,  stated. 
“Imposition  of  the  consent  order  at  this 
time  of  changing  competitive  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  regulatory  policy  would 
amount  to  fundamental  unfairness  based 
on  questionable  jurisdiction  and  involv¬ 
ing  sensitive  concerns  regarding  freedom 
of  the  press.  As  a  matter  of  both  policy 
and  law.  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
regulatory  restrictions  on  volume  dis¬ 
count  advertising  on  an  industry-wide 
basis;  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  impose 
such  restrictions  on  the  times  alone.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  instance  of  the  wrong 
name  on  the  wrong  line  at  the  wrong  time 
—  for  the  wrong  reason." 

Revenues  up  13.1% 

Had  it  not  Peen  for  the  FTC/L.A. 
Times  agreement,  newspapers  might 
have  been  able  to  consider  1981  a  mildly 
agreeable  year.  Retail  and  classified  re¬ 
venues,  ravaged  during  the  on  again,  off 
again  recession  of  1980.  began  climbing. 
And  national  advertising  revenues 
soared.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  is  projecting  that  newspapers  will 
end  the  year  with  advertising  revenues  up 
16%  in  national.  14%  in  retail  and  10%  in 
classified  for  a  total  revenue  increase  of 
13.1%  to  $17.6  billion. 

1981  saw  the  development  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Advertising  Unit  system,  a  series  of 
25  fixed  advertising  sizes  for  national 
advertising.  Over  1 .400  daily  newspapers 
agreed  to  accept  the  system.  And  while 
several  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  have  criticized  sharply  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  SAUs  were  priced  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers,  the  S.AU  system  has 
generally  been  well  received  by  the 
advertising  community.  Improvements 
and  modifications  are  likely  in  1982. 

Miink  mail'  onslaught 

Newspapers  in  about  a  dozen  markets 
around  the  country  were  plagued  in  1981 
by  a  series  of  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  which  eventually  cut  third  class 
mail  rates  dramatically.  Direct  mail  firms, 
most  notably  Advo  Systems.  Inc.,  took 
advantage  of  the  lowered  rates  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  “shared  mail"  advertising 
package  w  hich  allowed  retailers  to  deliv¬ 
er  inserts,  wrapped  around  one  another, 
for  as  little  as  $37  per  thousand. 

Though  most  of  the  shared  mail  activity 
has  been  the  result  of  tests  by  nationwide 
retailers  like  Sears.  K  mart  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  it  has  led  newspapers  like 
(Continued  on  pu^>e  30) 
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WE  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you. 
We  don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can 
tell  you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County, 
Michigan.  We’re  betting  the  $1,750 
price  of  this  ad  the  same  methods  will 
work  for  you.  We  hope  you’ll  bet  $100 
.  .  .  and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet  you  get  your 
money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  16  file  folders  pack¬ 
ed  with  everything  we  use  .  .  .  renewal 
letters,  inserts,  publicity,  ads,  special 
promotions,  premiums.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  we  use  it,  when  we  use  it,  and  the 
results  we  get.  We’ll  show  you  how  to 
put  on  your  own  subscription  contest 
without  the  use  of  outside  promoters 
(our  last  contest  got  us  774  new 
subscribers  and  twice  that  many 
renewals  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  each 
for  the  new  ones  and  half  that  for  the 
renewals.) 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  tell 
you  how  to  fight  a  shopper  and  start 
your  own.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  save 
money  on  offset  supplies  (like  where  to 
buy  paste-up  wax  for  67  cents  a  lb). 
We’ll  tell  you  about  our  special  edi¬ 
tions,  directories,  TV  guide,  and  other 
circulation  and  revenue  builders. 


“I  bought  your  sarvice  whan  I  look  ovar  a  dying 
waakly.  Using  your  suggaslions.  I  savad  the 
thing  In  3  months"  —  Jim  Falknar.  Plaquamine 
LA. 

“Our  Christmas  gift  subscriptions  quadruplad 
with  your  idaas.  Your  papar  is  lanlastic"  —  Ron 
Snydar.  Bathalto  (III)  Amarican 

“Tramandous  sourca  of  idaas.  Worth  avary 
nickal"  —  Kannath  Haughnay.  Humboldt  (Kan 
sas)  Union. 

“I  bought  It  In  1975.  and  I'll  buy  it  again,  just  lor 
Iha  updatas."  —  Wandall  Faught.  Darning 
Nawspapars.  Darning.  NM. 

“Hava  just  complatad  a  succsstui  subscription 
drivs  based  on  your  own.  Nearly  500  new 
subscribers  plus  $3500  in  the  bank."  —  Dick 
Banner.  Bedford  Co.  Press.  PA 

"355  new  Christmas  gilt  subscriptions  using 
your  methods,  compared  to  36  the  year  before" 
—  Jim  MacNrIII.  Eastern  Graphic.  PEI.  Canada. 

“Paid  for  itsall  In  2  weeks."  —  Chan  Harris. 
Door  Co.  Advocate.  WIs. 

“One  of  the  llnast  jtackagas  tor  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation  I've  aver  saan."  —  Al 
Varachtart.  SI  Charles  (III)  Chronicle. 

“Best  $100  wa  aver  Invested.  Our  classiliad 
revenue  has  tripled."  —  Jim  Fink.  Gunnison. 
Colo. 


You  can  have  the  secrets 
of  America's  most 
successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


We’ll  send  you  55  pages  of  tax¬ 
saving  business-building  and  manage¬ 
ment  ideas.  There’s  also  a  folder  ex¬ 
plaining  our  advertising  salesmen’s 
bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week”  promotion  that 
got  us  12  FAST  AND  EASY  PAGE 
ADS.  We  tell  you  how  we  get  our  page 
of  directory  advertising  and  6  pages  of 
classified  advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were 
developed  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  (18)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press  —  a  newspaper  that 
averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has  won 
54  first-place  awards  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  competition  (including  3  firsts  in 
general  excellence  NNA 
l%9-75-  79). 


You’ll  see  modern  6-column  format, 
offset  printing  from  our  own  central 
printing  plant,  frequent  retail  promo¬ 
tions,  140-page  Good  News  edition, 
special  sections  and  scores  of  ideas  for 
ads  and  feature  stories. 

•  Ad  selling,  contract  and  rate  card 
secrets  we  learned  from  Gannett, 
Thomson  and  Worrell  chains. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or 
phone  for  your  individual  problems. 
You’re  welcome  to  visit  too. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  2,123  other  buyers  this  is  the  best 
package  of  circulation  and  manage¬ 
ment  help  for  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  Our  14-year-old  service  revised  and 
updated.  You  now  get  25^o  more 
material  and  new  ideas,  plus  the  big 
new  pasteup  manual  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  buying  and  operating 
$350,000  worth  of  computers. 


Ben  Myers,  General  Manager 
Lapeer  County  Press,  Box  220 
Lapeer,  Michigan  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service  and  also  your  new 
pasteup  manual.  I  am  enclosing  $100  under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I 
understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint  anything  from  your 
newspaper,  except  syndicated  material  I  agree  that  the  material  sent  me 
will  not  be  given  or  re  sold  to  others 


Newspaper. 


City/State . 

Please  include  street  address.  Delivery  is  by  UPS. 


Cotteer  (Hountti  IPresB 

America’s  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313-664-0811 


High  Court  backs  billboanls 
and  cable  in  ‘First’  decisions 


By  Jay  Hopkins 

“  .  .  .  the  foliage  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  may  cast  protective  shadows  over 
some  forms  of  nude  dancing.” 

That  exerpt  from  an  opinion  by  Justice 
John  Paul  Stevens  is  a  bit  of  evidence  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  more  to  say  about  nudes  than  news  in 
First  Amendment  decisions  during  1981. 

There  were  no  landmark  freedom  of  the 
press  rulings,  but  in  several  cases  the 

court  applied  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  expression  to 
businesses  in  which  diversified  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  now  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest — such  as  radio-tv  broadcasting, 
billboards,  and  cable  vision. 

A  ruling  toward  the  end  of  the  year  that 
has  significant  overtones  for  all  media 
was  one  that  invalidated  a  Berkeley, 
Calif,  ordinance  restricting  the  amount  of 
contributions  that  may  be  made  to  pro 
and  con  propaganda  in  referendum 
issues.  This  prevents  the  imposition  of 
restraints  on  spending  for  advertising  by 
lobbies  that  support  or  oppose  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  petitions,  casino  gambling,  abortion, 
nuclar  power  plants,  etc. 

What  prompted  Justice  Stevens'  re¬ 
mark  was  an  argument  that  local  zoning 
of  "live  entertainment”  (girlie  shows) 
was  permissable  under  the  Constitution. 
The  court  held  the  law  enacted  for  the 
Borough  of  Mt.  Ephraim  in  New  Jersey 
failed  to  meet  First  Amendment  stan¬ 
dards  and  was  too  vague  for  fair  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  expressed 
displeasure  with  the  parties  who  invoked 
the  First  Amendment  to  "protect  the 
activity  involved  in  this  case.”  He  went 
on,  “to  say  there  is  a  First  Amendment 
right  to  impose  every  form  of  expression 
on  every  community,  including  this  kind 
of  expression  involved  here,  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.” 

A  far  more  important  First  Amendment 
issue  confronted  the  justices  in  Met¬ 
romedia  V.  City  of  San  Diego  and  their 
mixed  views  in  an  assortment  of  opinions 
disappointed  the  principal  litigants.  The 
plurality  of  the  court  (White,  Stewart, 
Marshall  and  Powell,  with  Brennan  and 
Blackmun  concurring  in  part)  said  San 
Diego's  attempt  to  ban  some  outdoor 
advertising  signs  bearing  either  commer¬ 
cial  or  non-commercial  messages  was  un- 
constitutal  on  its  face. 

With  billboard  businesses  in  1 1  states, 
Gannett  Company  had  a  primary  concern 
with  the  court’s  decision.  While  the  sta¬ 
tute’s  defeat  was  clearly  a  victory,  the 
court  left  open  the  question  of  how  a  com¬ 
munity  might  ban  billboards  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  The  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
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lishers  Association  had  contended  in  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  that  the  First 
Amendment  proscribes  a  total  ban 
against  billboards  which  are  a  forum  of 
communications. 

San  Diego’s  ordinance  limited  outdoor 
advertising  displays  to  goods  or  services 
available  on  property  where  the  sign  is 
located,  except  for  temporary  political 
campaign  signs,  bus  stop  signs,  etc. 

A  Gannett  attorney,  Kristin  H.  Earls, 
who  specializes  in  outdoor  advertising 
legal  matters,  commented  that  "the 
court’s  refusal  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of 
the  relationship  between  commercial  and 
non-commercial  speech  in  the  outdoor  in¬ 
dustry  is  unsettling  .  .  .  The  court  de¬ 
clined  to  offer  any  definition  of  commer¬ 
cial  speech,  and  left  municipalities  with¬ 
out  guidance  as  to  how  they  might  reg¬ 
ulate  an  industry  in  which  the  nature  of 
advertising  copy  changes  from  month  to 
month  and  from  structure  to  structure.” 

Justice  Byron  White  noted  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  that  “our  commercial 
speech  cases  have  consistently  accorded 
non-commercial  speech  a  greater  degree 
of  protection  than  commercial  speech.” 

“The  fact,”  he  wrote,  “that  the  city 
may  value  commercial  messages  relating 
to  on-site  goods  and  services  more  than  it 
values  commercial  communications  re¬ 
lating  to  of-site  goods  and  services  does 
not  justify  prohibiting  an  occupant  from 
displaying  its  own  ideas  or  those  of 
others.” 

White  and  his  colleagues  differed  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  they  stated,  because 
“his  rhetoric  in  dissent  gives  so  little 
weight  to  the  guarantee  of  free  express¬ 
ion.”  It  has  been  the  court’s  consistent 
position,  they  added,  that  democracy 
stands  on  a  stronger  footing  when  the 
courts  protect  First  Amendment  interests 
against  legislative  intrusion,  rather  than 
deferring  to  merely  rational  legislative 
judgments  in  this  area.” 

Stevens  said  San  Diego-type  ordi¬ 
nances  would  destroy  the  “large  and  pro¬ 
fitable”  outdoor  advertising  business.  In 
her  discussion  of  the  decision  in  The  Gan- 
netteer  (“Outdoor  Advertising  Presents 
Giant  First  Amendment  Issue”),  attor¬ 
ney  Earls  said  “the  court  appeared  to 
recognize  that  a  statute  that  allows  non¬ 
commercial  billboards  only  would  be  a  de 
facto  total  prohibition  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising.  since  the  smaller  and  less  frequent 
political  and  ideological  advertisers 
would  not  support  the  billboard  industry 


as  we  know  it  today.” 

Historically.  Earls  added,  billboard 
advertising  has  been  recognized  as  an  in¬ 
expensive  medium  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
described  in  1943  as  effective  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  'poorly  financed  causes  of  little 
people.’  Because  billboards  serve  this 
ideological  function,  the  question  of  reg¬ 
ulation  by  aesthetics  alone  must  and  does 
take  a  position  subordinate  to  the  First 
Amendment.” 

While  remarking  that  “regulating 
newspapers  is  vastly  different  from  reg¬ 
ulating  billboards.”  Chief  Justice  Burger 
held  that  San  Diego  was  simply  exercis¬ 
ing  its  police  power  to  “provide  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  tranquility,  safety,  and  as 
much  residual  beauty  as  a  modern  metro¬ 
politan  area  can  achieve  .  .  .  The  res¬ 
trictions  are  valid  if  they  serve  a  signifi¬ 
cant  governmental  interest  and  leave  am¬ 
ple  alternative  channels  for  communica¬ 
tion.” 

The  San  Diego  law  was  faulty  because 
it  allowed  officials  to  exercise  raw  judicial 
power  in  deciding  between  commercial 
and  non-commercial  speech. 

“I  have  no  doubt.”  White  wrote,  “that 
those  who  seek  to  convey  commercial 
messages  will  engage  in  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  of  exercises  to  place  themselves 
within  the  safe  haven  of  non-commercial 
messages.  Encouraging  such  behavior 
can  only  make  the  job  of  city  officials, 
who  are  already  inclined  to  ban  bill¬ 
boards,  that  much  more  difficult  and 
potentially  intrusive  upon  legitimate  non¬ 
commercial  expression.” 

In  deciding  FCC  v.  WNCN  Listeners 
Guild,  the  court  (again  with  White  writing 
the  opinion)  ruled  that  a  Policy  Statement 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not  conflict  with  the  First 
Amendment.  The  FCC’s  right  to  review  a 
station’s  programming  upon  application 
for  a  renewal  or  transfer  of  license  was 
challenged.  FCC’s  position  was  that  it 
may  rely  on  market  forces  to  promote 
diversity  in  entertainment  programming 
and  thus  serve  the  public  interest. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  FCC  v.  Midwest 
Video  Corp.,  the  court  had  invalidated 
rules  applied  to  cable  operators.  The  FCC 
had  decreed  that  systems  with  3,5(K)  or 
more  subscribers  must  have  at  least  20 
channels,  four  of  them  dedicated  to  pub¬ 
lic,  governmenal,  educational  and  leased 
access.  FCC  contended  the  rules  would 
effect  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but  the  court 
held  they  were  an  attempt  to  impose  com¬ 
mon  carrier  obligations  despite  the  statu¬ 
tory  command  of  the  Communications 
Act  that  broadcasters  may  not  be  treated 
as  common  carriers. 

“Under  the  rules.”  White  stated, 
“cable  operators  are  deprived  of  all  dis¬ 
cretion  regarding  who  may  exploit  their 
access  channels  and  what  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  over  such  channels.” 

Any  such  regulations,  the  court  said, 
should  be  left  to  Congress. 
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THREE  INPA  SEMINARS  TO  HELP  YOU  PROFIT 
IN  A  CHANGING  NEWSPAPER  MARKET! 


New  strategies.  .  . 
for  new  times! 

The  time  proven  ways  of  promoting  a  newspaper  don't  always 
work  today.  Changes  in  demographics,  technology  and 
economy  now  dictate  a  whole  new  body  of  knowledge  and 
skills  for  successful  newspaper  marketing.  More  than  ever 
before,  a  need  exists  for  timely  in-service  training.  To  meet 
this  need,  INPA  presents  three  key  seminars. . .  offering  up- 
to-date  information  and  practical  strategies  of  use  to  anyone 
involved  in  promoting  or  marketing  a  newspaper. 

Expert  faculty.  .  . 
professional  approach! 

The  first  organization  to  elaborate  the  “total  newspaper  con¬ 
cept,"  INPA  attracts  top  experts  in  the  industry  as  seminar 
leaders.  Hundreds  of  promotion,  advertising,  circulation  and 
marketing  executives  and  publishers  have  relied  on  INPA 
seminars  in  their  career  development. 

Valuable  to  beginning  and 
experienced  promoters  alike! 
Newspapers  are  stepping  up  their  search  for  innovative  strat¬ 
egies  to  cope  with  new  challenges.  Every  year  brings  so 
many  new  approaches  that  veterans  and  newcomers  alike 
benefit  from  up-dated  techniques. 


1.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar 

. . .  shows  you  how  to  increase  newspaper  linage  in  today's 
competitive  market.  February  10-13,  1982.  Hyatt  Islandia, 
San  Diego,  California.  Led  by  John  Mennenga,  vice  president 
for  marketing  research.  Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker.  Tu¬ 
ition:  $300. 


2.  Circulation  Promotion  Seminar 

.  gives  you  effective  tools  for  increasing  circulation  and 
readership.  March  16-19, 1982.  Hyatt  Regency.  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Led  by  Roy  Valitchka,  public  relations  manager,  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent.  Tuition  $300. 


3.  Newspaper  Image  Seminar 

. . .  demonstrates  how  an  improved  image  can  sell  advertising 
and  attract  readers.  April  4-7, 1982.  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana.  Led  by  Lee  Canning,  business  manager, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Tuition  $300. 


Send  for  further  details 
or  call  (703)  620-9560 
today! 


■npa 


Y«s! 

I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  INPA’s  1982  seminars.  Please  send  nte 
brochures  describing: 

□  Advertising  Sales  Seminar 

□  Circulation  Promotion  Seminar 

□  Newspaper  Image  Seminar 

□  Please  include  additional  information  about  INPA  membership. 

Name/Position - 

Newspaper - 

Address _ _ — 

City/State/Zip - 

Return  to:  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 

Reston,  Virginia  22091.  Phone:  703/620-9560. 


L&M  marketing  director 
outiines  sates  strategy 


By  Peter  M.  Hagan 

Don  Fish,  national  director  of  market¬ 
ing  programs  for  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobac¬ 
co  Company,  recently  told  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association  that  the 
standard  methods  of  marketing  tobacco 
products  do  not  always  prove  the  best 
methods  for  L&M. 

The  firm,  owned  by  the  British  Invest¬ 
ment  Group,  Grand  Metropolitan,  and 
headquartered  in  Montvale,  N.J.,  is  the 
smallest  of  all  cigarette  companies  with 
just  a  21/2  share  of  the  market.  Phillip  Mor¬ 
ris  has  a  30%  share  and  R.J.  Reynolds  has 
a  32%  share.  However,  each  1%  repre¬ 
sents  $150  million  in  sales. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  the  industry 
sells  37%  of  its  product  through  super¬ 
markets,  supermarket  sales  represent 
50%  of  L&M’s  business.  Consequently, 
L&M’s  sales  are  larger  than  the  sales  of 
cornflakes  by  these  stores. 

The  company  has  gone  though  a 
tremendous  internal  reorganization  with 
emphasis  on  analysis,  organization,  plan¬ 
ning  and  control .  For  example ,  while  they 
have  1 ,000  fewer  employees  than  a  year 
ago,  productivity  is  up  from  a  low  of  13% 
to  50%. 

L&M’s  22  district  sales  offices  share  in 
a  profit  center  with  bonuses  as  well  as 
unit  sales  commissions.  Now  there  are  1 1 
people  in  marketing  doing  the  work  of  35. 
These  people  have  found  that  going  re¬ 
gional  with  successful  products  has  work¬ 
ed  much  better  than  trying  to  push  all  of 
their  brands. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  L&M’s 
sales  are  up.  Fish  said.  Instead  of  having 
to  work  on  the  basis  of  survival,  they  are 
now  looking  to  a  three  to  five  year  plan 
aimed  at  increasing  their  share  of  the 
market. 

He  told  the  reps  several  times,  “We 
need  your  help,  not  just  to  sell  space,  but 
to  advise  how  the  space  can  be  best  util¬ 
ized.”  He  explained  that  the  company 
runs  a  Profit  Opportunity  Program  at  the 
local  district  and  regional  levels,  a  prog¬ 
ram  which  allows  for  a  local  discretionary 
budget  which  can  be  used  for  newspaper 
advertising.  On  all  national  programs,  the 
local  contact  is  asked  for  his  recom¬ 
mendation  for  both  additions  to  and  dele¬ 
tions  from  the  schedule. 

He  explained  that  an  example  of  this 
occurred  in  Minnesota  recently. 

One  of  the  newspapers  approached  the 
district  sales  office  with  a  newspaper  lay- 


(Peter  M.  Hagan,  a  sales  representative 
for  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  in  Philadelphia,  is 
publicity  director  for  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  NASA.) 
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out  for  a  Chesterfield  ad  carrying  a  $1 
coupon.  The  local  distributor  bought  the 
idea,  and  in  two  weeks  time,  sales  of 
Chesterfield  were  up  19%. 

L&M  also  offers  a  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  through  supermarkets. 
The  plan  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  $  12-off 
allowance  on  new  product  introduction. 
Fish  cautioned  that  when  co-op  is  used,  it 
is  the  supermarket  operator’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  sure  the  federally  man¬ 
dated  warning  notice  is  in  place.  There  is 
a  $10,000  fine  per  issue  if  the  notice  is 
missing. 

Liggett  &  Myers  is  growing,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  Fish  expects  a  larger  advertising 
budget  will  be  in  place  in  1982. 

Currently,  L&M’s  Omni  brand  is  test¬ 
ing  in  both  Baltimore  and  Atlanta.  Fish 
said  the  Baltimore  test  has  been  an  over¬ 
whelming  success  and  although  Atlanta 
has  proved  tougher,  the  company  is  meet¬ 
ing  expectations  there.  The  company  is 
not  mass-sampling  cigarettes  in  center 
city  as  most  of  its  competitors  have  been 


doing.  It  is  sampling  in  discos,  jazz  and 
night  clubs  and  sponsoring  special 
events.  In  Baltimore,  L&M  has  painted 
the  Omni  name  on  a  ferry  boat  and  is 
sponsoring  jazz  concerts  on  board. 

Fish  said  Omni’s  next  markets  will  be 
Philadelphia,  Memphis  and  Houston. 
The  mentholated  cigarette,  he  said,  is 
being  targeted  at  young  male  and  female 
blacks  and  sophisticated,  upscale 
women.  A  total  of  25  markets  represent¬ 
ing  65%  of  the  national  black  audience 
will  be  scheduled  eventually,  he  said. 

Another  L&M  brand.  Eve,  is  now  in 
national  distribution  and  beating  projec¬ 
tions  under  the  advertising  guidance  of 
the  Dallas-based  Bloom  Agency.  Eve  is 
also  targeted  at  the  upscale  female  audi¬ 
ence. 

L&M  is  also  strong  in  generics.  Fish 
said.  The  key  to  the  company’s  success 
with  generics  is  plain  packaging,  no  sales 
calls  and  no  returns.  A  special  L&M  divi¬ 
sion  handles  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  generic  cigarettes,  which  sell 
for  $1  less  per  carton  then  their  promoted 
brands.  L&M  offers  generics  in  an  85mm 
light,  a  100mm  light,  a  lOOmm  menthol 
and  a  100mm  cork  tip.  Currently,  he  said, 
the  generics  rank  I  at  King  Soopers  Su¬ 
permarkets  in  Denver. 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS.  .  .  Neil  Harrison  (2nd  from  right),  vicepresident/ 
media  director  for  Weightman,  Inc.,  was  the  winner  of  a  complete  set  of 
luggage,  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association,  at  the  annual  NASA  media  reception.  Congratulating  him 
are,  from  left  to  right,  NASA  vicepresident  Dan  O'Neil,  Philadelphia  sales 
manager  for  Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales;  NASA  secretary/ 
treasurer  Jim  Hayden,  national  advertising  manager  for  the  Philodpiphia 
Inquirer/Daily  News;  and  NASA  president  Bob  Ervin,  Philadelphia  sales 
manager  for  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


“Bigger  gains  ahead  for  nationai”—Stapieton 


The  17%  surge  in  newspaper  national 
advertising  this  year  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  Frank  Stapleton,  president  of 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  organizations  in  the  country.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  he  sees  newspapers’  7%  share  of 
the  national  ad  expenditure  as  a  mere 
taste  of  what’s  in  store  for  the  medium. 

“National’s  potential  in  newspapers  is 
just  at  a  beginning.  This  industry  has  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  fire,”  he  told  this 
reporter.  He  attributes  the  growing  sta¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  in  national  to  the 
meshing  of  a  number  of  factors  that  have 
been  evolving  over  the  last  few  years. 

These  include  such  internal  develop¬ 
ments  as  Newsplan  and  SAU’s,  which 
make  it  easier  and  more  economical  to 
place  ads  in  newspapers;  technological 
developments  brought  about  by  the  com¬ 
puter;  syndicated  research  that  for  the 
first  time  puts  newspapers  on  a  par,  in  this 
area,  with  competing  media  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  wide  ranging  training  prog¬ 
rams  by  the  nation’s  national  reps  leading 
to  a  new  level  of  sophisticated  sales¬ 
manship. 

Economic  changes  which  are  bringing 
about  new  perspectives  on  marketing  by 


major  advertisers  with  micro  marketing 
assuming  a  broad  following,  plus  the 
surging  costs  of  tv  in  the  face  of  a  dwind¬ 
ling  audience  which  is  increasingly  frag¬ 
mented  by  cable,  are  some  of  the  external 
factors  Stapleton  sees  as  augmenting 
newspapers’  claim  to  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Bringing  all  these  elements  to  bear  on 
the  buyers  of  national  advertising  are  the 
national  advertising  representatives  who, 
Stapleton  says,  “Are  putting  forth  a  more 
muscular  sales  effort  now  that  they  have 
the  tools  and  the  training.” 

“The  last  10  years.”  he  noted,  “have 
seen  many  changes  in  our  industry  with 
many  of  the  smaller  rep  organizations 
being  consolidated  into  larger  companies. 
As  such  they  have  back  up  facilities  and 
the  wherewithal!  to  attract  top  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

“In  the  case  of  Branham  itself.”  Sta¬ 
pleton  said,  “we  have  a  10  man  marketing 
department  to  support  the  79  sales  people 
we  have  out  in  the  field.  We  have  had  our 
own  computer  set  up  for  the  past  5  years 
which  provides  our  sales  staff  with  a 
monthly  update  on  all  our  newspapers’ 
rates,  deadlines,  formats,  best  food  days, 
etc.  In  addition  it  performs  internal  admi¬ 


nistrative  functions  such  as  IMS  and 
TELMAR  and  can  access  data  from 
NAB’s  CAN  DO  giving  us  a  market  data 
potential  comparable  with  that  of  tv  and 
magazines. 

“We  were  the  first  to  buy  the  hand  held 
Hewlett-Packard  computers  so  that  our 
sales  people  can  sit  across  the  desk  from  a 
buyer  and  figure  out  reach  and  frequency, 
and  cost  alternatives  leading  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  most  efficient  buy.” 

Stapleton’s  optimism  for  the  future  of 
newspaper  national  advertising  is  based 
on  the  growing  awareness  by  advertisers 
that  with  the  splintering  of  the  electronic 
market  place  newspapers  are  the  only 
medium  which  is  capable  of  reaching  ev¬ 
erybody  quickly.  “It  is  also  capable,”  he 
said,  “thanks  to  evolving  technology,  to 
meet  the  marketers’  demands  for 
reaching  specific  target  audiences.” 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  advertis¬ 
ers  in  newspapers,”  Stapleton  explains, 
“one  is  the  retailer  who  must  draw  his 
customers  from  a  specific  geographical 
zone.  The  other  is  the  national  advertiser 
is  aiming  his  product  or  service  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  individual  who  can  use  his 
product.  The  extent  he  can  eliminate  the 
non-potential  user  marks  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  medium.  And  while  there 
are  still  technological  problems  to  be 
solved  in  running  ROP  national  ads  in 
some  neighborhoods  and  dropping  them 
out  of  others  the  solutions  are  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.” 


UNDERWRITER? 

Insurance  is  a  confusing  business . .  .  especially  so  since  the 
language  we  use  in  it  very  often  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  non-insurance  people.  To  us.  an  underwriter  is  someone 
that  evaluates  risks.  To  others  .  .  .  who  knows? 

If  you’re  working  on  a  story  on  insurance  .  .  .  and  need  to  plug 
into  “our”  language  .  .  .  give  us  a  call.  If  if  s  personal  insurance 
—auto,  home,  life,  boat— chances  are  we  can  help  you  come  up 
with  a  translation  that  everyone  can  understand. 


Media  Information  Service 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Phone:  309-662-2625 
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Clark 


Reed 


Farris 


Sandra  Rbed  will  fill  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  national  editor  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury.  Formerly  a  deputy  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  her  responsibilities  include 
national  and  international  wire  reports, 
correspondents  in  Washington,  Mexico 
City  and  Tokyo  (to  be  appointed  in  1982). 
Reed  previously  was  city  editor  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

Iris  Frost  has  been  appointed  special 
sections  editor  of  the  Mercury  News, 
with  responsibilities  for  food,  travel, 
home  and  garden  sections,  and  action 
line.  She  was  arts  and  entertainment 
editor. 

Sandra  Flickner  has  replaced  Frost 
as  arts  and  entertainment  editor.  She  pre¬ 
viously  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 
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Society  of  Newspaper  Design 
P.O.  Box  15359 
Seattle,  WA  98111 


Please  send 


copies  at  $15,  plus 


$1,50  each  for  postage  and  handling. 


Name _ 

Address 


Add  local  sales  tax  m  Washington  Outside  U  S  add  $3 


Ronald  D.  Clark,  chief  editorial  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has 
been  named  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  An 
editorial  writer  at  the  Beacon  Journal 
since  1976,  he  was  on  the  reporting  and 
editing  team  that  won  the  1971  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  coverage  of  the  Kent  State  riots. 

John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor 
since  1970,  will  assume  responsibility  for 
both  the  news  operations  and  the  editorial 
pages. 

At  his  own  request,  William  G.  Sum¬ 
ner,  who  has  headed  the  editorial  pages 
since  1964,  becomes  associate  editor  and 
a  columnist. 

*  4:  * 

The  New  York  Times  has  appointed 
new  editors  in  three  departments.  They 
are: 

Richard  Flaste,  to  science  news 
director;  MICHAEL  J.  Leahy,  to  travel 
editor,  and  William  Stckkton,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  executive  editor  in  charge  of 
news  polls  and  other  statistical  news  pro¬ 
jects. 

Stockton  joined  the  Times  in  1979  as 
director  of  science  news.  He  succeeds 
Henry  R.  Leiberman,  who  is  retiring 
after  40  years  as  an  editor,  reporter,  and 
foreign  correspondent. 

Flaste,  who  succeeds  Stockton,  has 
been  deputy  director  of  science  news.  He 
has  been  with  the  Times  19  years. 

Leahy  was  formerly  deputy  editor  of 
the  Sunday  travel  section.  He  joined  the 
Times  as  a  copyboy  in  1%L 


Newspaper  Firms  Request 
Low  PoWer  TV  License 


With  an  investment  as  little  as  $1 5,000,  and 
a  corner  of  the  newspaper  office,  your  news¬ 
paper  can  add  impact  to  the  community,  a 
lower  power  TV  Station,  with  character  gen 
erator  tor  local  news  and  advertising  will 
transmit  over  15  to  30  miles  No  FCC  cross 
ownership  proposal  SeeEdttor  and  Pub- 
Uthar  Sept  26th  feature  article  on 
LPTV  We  prepare  you  complete  FCC 
Application.  Two  week  delivery. 

Edwrard  M.  Johnson 
&  Associates,  Inc. 


Suite  450,  One  Regency  Square, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37915 
(615)  521-6464 

Washington,  D.C.  (202)  775-1802 


NEWSPEOPLE 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
announced  editorial  appointments  fol¬ 
lowing  executive  editor  Harry  L.  Son- 
neborn's  retirement. 

Trueman  Farris,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  will  assume  many  of  Sonneborn's 
duties  but  the  executive  editor  post  will 
not  be  filled. 

City  editor  Keith  Spore  moves  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  assistant  managing 
editor/news,  while  day  city  editor  Laurie 
Van  Dyke  has  the  newly  created  title  of 
assistant  managing  editor/features. 

Gerry  Hinkley,  who  was  chief  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  is  now  city  editor,  and 
Robert  M.  Friday,  assistant  city  editor, 
moves  to  day  city  editor. 

Other  assignments  include:  Marta 
Bender  and  Rick  Rommel,  to  assistant 
city  editors  and  JiM  Bednarek,  to  com¬ 
munity  news  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  C.  Furlong  is  succeeding 
Fowler  W.  Martin  as  managing  editor 
of  AP-Dow  Jones  News  Services. 
Martin,  who  is  based  in  London,  has  been 
named  to  a  new  position  with  responsibli- 
ty  for  special  projects  involving  AP-Dow 
Jones  joint  ventures  with  Telerate  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and  Quotron  Systems,  Inc. 

Furlong  moved  to  the  London  bureau 
in  1%8  from  the  New  York  copy  desk  and 
became  chief  West  German  correspon¬ 
dent  before  returning  to  New  York  in 
1977  as  AP-Dow  Jones  news  editor.  He 
will  work  out  of  New  York.  Martin  has 
served  in  the  London  and  Tokyo  bureaus 
as  foreign  correspondent  and  became 
managing  editor  of  the  service  in  1977. 

4:  * 

Mike  Daigneault,  director  of  news 
and  current  affairs  for  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  was 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  news  di¬ 
vision  of  Visnews,  the  London-based 
communications  organization.  Daig¬ 
neault,  managing  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  before  moving  to  CBS,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  news  operations  at  Vis- 
news,  including  the  global  television 
news  services. 

:(c  :tc 

Jim  Strupp,  business  manager  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.V.)  Daily  Telegraph  and  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Company,  took  early  retirement 
December  3 1 .  Strupp  and  his  wife  Phyllis 
will  make  their  home  in  Ocean  Drive, 
S.C. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dale  Gib.son  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Piedmont.  He  moved  to  the  Piedmont 
from  the  Raleigh  ( N  .C. )  News  and  Obser¬ 
ver,  where  he  was  state  editor  four  years 
and  copy  editor  one  year. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Carol  McKelvey  has  been  promoted 
to  Lifestyles  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  in  Denver,  replacing  Brad 
Thompson,  who  was  named  special  pro¬ 
jects  editor.  Before  joining  the  News  last  | 
year  as  a  copy  editor  she  was  editor  of 
three  suburban  Denver  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  of  the  Sentinel  chain  and  was  also  city  $ 
editor  of  the  Burbank  Daily  Review  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Colorado. 

Thompson  also  has  been  a  copy  editor 
and  assistant  news  editor  at  the  paper, 
and  earlier  was  with  the  Greenville  ‘ 
(N.C.)  News. 

Hal  Heffron  has  been  promoted  to 
day  news  editor  from  dayside  copy  desk  ^ 
head.  He  will  continue  to  supervise  the  * 
copy  desk.  j 

John  Meyer  joined  the  sports  staff  as 
a  columnist.  He  is  the  former  sports  col-  j 
umnist  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

Steve  Lambert,  formerly  with  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  as  business  editor, 
joined  the  News  as  real  estate  editor. 

Ed  Will  is  the  new  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  was  formerly  metro  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegram  and 
former  city  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  E.xaminer 

♦  *  ♦ 

Changes  in  the  promotion  department 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Inquirer  and  the  Daily 
News,  include;  Art  Kaplan,  assistant 
promotion  manager,  named  advertising 
promotion  manager.  Bob  Schwartz,  a 
30-year  veteran  on  the  staff,  named  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  supervisor,  and  Fred 
Phillips,  art  and  production  supervisor. 
Phillips  was  graphics  coordinator. 

♦  ♦  * 

Formerly  Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News 
city  editor,  Steve  Knickmeyer  was 
named  managing  editor. 

James  Quinn,  an  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  newspaperman  for  12  years,  has  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Vinita 
(Okla.)  Journal. 

*  * 

Vic  Winter,  whose  photography  for 
the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner- 
Enterprise  has  received  numerous 
awards,  was  promoted  to  city  editor. 

* 

Rodney  J.  Deckert  was  named  editor 
of  The  Missoulian,  in  Missoula.  Mont., 
replacing  Edward  A.  Coyle,  who  will 
assume  the  title  of  editor  emeritus  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  February. 

Deckert  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  paper  for  more  than  three  years  and 
earlier  was  with  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times.  Coyle  will  continue  to 
work  on  special  projects  after  February  I . 
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Brian  Steffens  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  graphics  of  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Santa  Ana.  Steffens  has 
been  graphics  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  and  earlier  was 
on  the  photo  desk  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
At  the  Register  he  has  responsibility  for 
the  photo  and  art  department  and  graphic 
presentation  on  a  daily  basis,  as  well  as 
being  involved  in  design  work,  page  lay¬ 
out  supervision  and  training  of  editors  for 
page  design. 

«  «  « 

Former  Washington  Star  staffers 
Stephen  Aug  and  Kenneth  Walker, 
have  joined  the  general  reporting  staff  of 
ABC  News  in  Washington. 

♦  *  « 

Hugh  T.  German,  for  more  than  40 
years  a  newspaperman  in  Oklahoma,  has 
retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

Promotions  at  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  include  Nancy  D’elosua, 
assistant  accounting  operations  manager, 
being  named  accounting  operations  man¬ 
ager;  and  Helen  B.  Fuller,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  clerk,  named  cash  receipts  super- 


JlM  Holman  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.) 
Herald-Press  was  promoted  from  execu¬ 
tive  editor  to  editor. 

#  4c  * 

Alex  Adwan  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  lVor/(/ editorial  pages.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Walter  Biscup. 

^Strong 

"HRANSFiaD 


Sylvia  Paine  was  appointed  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  The  Forum,  Fargo, 
N.D.  She  has  covered  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  past  several  years  and  holds 
a  Ph.D.  in  English  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  «  * 

Roland  Barker,  news  editor  of  the 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  was 
named  managing  editor  succeeding  Paul 
C.  Merz,  who  moved  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

«  «  * 

James  N.  Man  augh,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  joined  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  assistance  In 
mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  public  offerings 
and  appraisals 

O.  Oofdon  Strong  louionc*  E.  MancfMd.  Jr. 
••n  V.  SchnoMor,  Jr. 

6520  POWERS  FERRY  ROAD.  N.W. 
ATLANTA.  GEORGIA  30339 
(404)  952-6063 


If  your 
newspaper  is 
suffering 
from  lack  of 
profits, 
we  have  the 
remedy 


We  re  a  group  of  knowledgeable 
newspaper  consultants  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  results  On 
many  occasions  we  have  solved 
problems  before  they  even  existed 
Whether  it  s  circulation,  editorial, 
production,  or  any  phase  of  your 
operation,  we  can  help  We  ll 
analyze  the  problem  and  come  up 
with  the  right  remedy. 

Write,  in  strict  confidence,  to 
S  Kozak  President 

Newspaper  Consultants 

294  Richard  Court 
Pomona,  N.Y.  10970 
(914-354-6542 


Notes  on  people _ 

News  Summary  started  by  Carter  team 


Two  veterans  of  the  White  House  com¬ 
munications  team  during  the  Carter 
Administration  launched  The  News  Sum¬ 
mary  recently  in  which  they  review  150 
newspapers  a  day  for  stories  to  be  edited 
into  one-paragraph  briefs  that  make  up 
the  summary. 

They  are  Patricia  Bario.  a  deputy  press 
secretary  to  Carter,  and  Janet  McMahon, 
who  edited  the  White  House  news  sum¬ 
mary  for  Carter. 

The  12-page  newsletter  also  includes 
recaps  of  evening  network  television 
news  programs,  quotes  from  newspaper 
editorials  and  some  editorial  cartoons. 
The  summary  is  hand-delivered  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Washington  by  9  a.m.  and 
New  York  City  by  noon  each  weekday. 
Subscribers  in  other  cities  get  it  by  mail. 

McMahon  is  the  publisher  and  Bario, 
business  manager.  The  address  is  1001  N. 
Highland  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Their  publication  is  a  spinoff  of  the  dai¬ 
ly  news  summary  prepared  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  say  the  White  House  News 
Summary  began  during  the  Carter  Admi¬ 
nistration,  but  Bill  Hart,  current  director 
of  the  White  House  summary  and  audio 
services,  said  to  his  knowledge  a  sum- 

STARTING  A 
SKIP-DELIVERY 
PROGRAM  TO 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS? 
DO  IT  RIGHT  TKE 
FIRST  TIME! 

Target  Marketing  Com¬ 
munications  wiii  anaiyze 
your  market,  recommend 
the  most  cost-efficient  de- 
iivery  and  show  you  how 
to  do  It . . .  Right  the  First 
Time! 

Save  valuable  time  and 
money.  Call  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Professionals  today 
at  Target  Marketing 
Communications. 

Stan  Cheren  - 
(714)  556-4460. 

TM® 


mary  first  was  prepared  for  the  President 
during  the  Nixon  Administration. 

A  staff  of  four  produces  about  125 
copies  available  at  6  a.m.  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  White  House  staff  and  senior 
cabinet  officials.  Later  another  350 
copies  are  distributed  to  the  staff.  On  Fri¬ 
days.  Hart's  staff  produces  the  Friday 
Follies.  20  to  25  pages  of  political  car¬ 
toons. 

Gordon  Hanna _ 

Gordon  Hanna,  general  editorial  mana¬ 
ger  and  vicepresident  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  been  named  to  the 
Texas  Tech  University  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Hall  of  Fame.  He  will  be 
installed  as  the  1 1th  member  February  25 
at  the  Hall  of  Fame  Luncheon  during 
Mass  Communications  Week  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Hanna,  who  has  spent  more  than  40 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
attended  Texas  Tech  before  he  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Port  Arthur 
(Texas)  News. 

Richard  Steele _ 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worce.vtc/  tMass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  received  the  Worcester 
Advertising  Club's  23rd  Isaiah  Thomas 
Award  in  ceremonies  at  the  Mechanics 
Hall  December  3. 

The  award,  a  small  replica  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  used  by  the  Revoltioiiary  War 
publisher  and  patriot,  is  given  every  two 
years  to  an  outstanding  citizen  who  has 
volunteered  time  and  abilities  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Worcester. 

Steele  was  honored  for  his  efforts  in 
restoring  Mechanics  Hall,  a  19th  century 
landmark,  and  his  support  of  the  new 
civic  center  and  downtown  revitalization. 

The  honor  guest  was  praised  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  also  as  “just  a  nice  guy.” 


The  guest  speaker,  syndicated  columnist 
Art  Buchwald,  Steele's  longtime  friend, 
called  him  part  of  the  American  dream. 
“He  makes  Horatio  Alger  look  like  some 
other  guy  on  food  stamps.” 

ly.  Terry  Maguire _ 

The  promotion  of  W.  Terry  Maguire  to 
vicepresident/general  counsel  of  the 
America  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  became  effective  January  1. 

Maguire  succeeds  Arthur  B.  Hanson  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Han¬ 
son,  O'Brien,  Birney  and  Butler.  Hanson 
becomes  counsel  emeritus,  having  served 
as  ANPA  general  counsel  the  past  19 
years.  The  change  was  announced  by  Jer¬ 
ry  W.  Friedheim,  ANPA  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager. 

Onassis  vs.  Galella _ 

After  hearing  testimony  for  two  days  in 
New  York  City  from  Jacqueline  Onassis 
and  daughter  Caroline  Kennedy  and 
photographer  Ron  Galella,  Federal  Court 
Judge  Irving  Cooper  is  not  ruling  until 
next  month  on  the  former  First  Lady's 
charges  that  Galella  has  violated  a  court 
order  that  he  keep  25  feet  away  from  her. 
The  judge  has  reserved  decision  pending 
receipt  of  written  arguments. 

The  1973  order  also  was  that  freelance 
photographer  Galella  keep  30  feet  away 
from  Caroline.  The  current  charges  arise 
from  Gallela  photographing  Caroline  rid¬ 
ing  her  bike  along  a  road  during  a  Labor 
Day  confrontation  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
where  Mrs.  Onassis  has  built  a  new 
home. 


Stephen  Manousos _ 

Stephen  Manousos  has  fulfilled  a  life¬ 
long  dream  of  owning  his  own  weekly  by 
starting  the  Aptos  (Calif.)  Post.  Man¬ 
ousos  went  from  copy  boy  to  news  editor 
in  the  eight  years  he  was  with  the  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  a  copy  editor  on  the  national  desk  of 
the  Los  Atifteles  Times. 

He  now  publishes  the  Post  every  Fri¬ 
day  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  Janet 
and  two-year-old  son  Nicholas. 


- 
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Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
Chicago  suburban  weeklies,  has  four 
editorial  management  changes,  in¬ 
cluding: 

Bruce  Clorfene,  former  editor  of  the 
Glencoe  News,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Susan  Saiter  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Evanston  Review. 

Succeeding  Clorfene  at  the  News  is 
Rick  Johnson,  who  most  recently  has 
been  Wilmette  Life  municipal  beat  re¬ 
porter. 

Terri  Kwiatkowski,  managing  editor 
of  the  Deerfield  Review  four  years,  was 
appointed  North  copy  desk  manager, 
succeeding  Suzanne  Ontiveros.  Patri¬ 
cia  Schneider,  Highland  Park  News 
assistant  editor,  succeeds  Kwiatkowski 
at  the  Deerfield  Review. 

♦  *  ♦ 

New  officers  of  the  Central  Region  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  are:  President,  Jacob  C. 
Rosenheim,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
first  vicepresident,  William  Schneid¬ 
er,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch;  second 
vicepresident,  Mary  Riedel,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wise.)  Journall Sentinel;  secret¬ 
ary/treasurer,  Ed  Roberts,  Toledo 
Blade. 


Sovold  Burke 

NEWSDAY  CHANGES— Richard 
Burke  has  been  named  assistant  opera¬ 
tions  director  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
and  Kenneth  Sovold  will  replace  Burke  as 
production  manager  with  responsibility 
for  the  entire  production  operation. 

Burke  will  be  responsible  for  project 
administration,  safety  and  labor  relations 
and  help  direct  planning  for  new  facilities 
on  property  recently  acquired  by  the  pap¬ 
er. 


David  Lewis  has  been  promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Madison  (Iowa) 
Daily  Democrat.  Lewis  formerly  held 
advertising  management  positions  with 
the  Washington  Star,  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald  and  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune  Co.  He  has  been  the  Daily 
Democrat’s  general  manager  since  last 
August. 


Recent  promotions  and  staff  additions 
at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  include: 

Robert  Ryan,  goverment  editor  on 
the  Mercury  metro  desk.  He  was  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  Washington  bureau. 

David  Miller,  chief  editorial  artist 
for  the  Mercury  News.  He  has  worked  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times. 

Jack  Sirica  and  Diane  Curtis,  Mer¬ 
cury  general  assignment  reporters.  Sirica 
was  with  the  Washington  Star  and  Curtis, 
the  Washington  bureau  of  United  Press 
International. 

Bob  Drew,  layout  editor  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  section.  He  was  on  the 
national  desk  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Lamberto  Alvarez,  editorial  artist. 
He  formerly  worked  at  the  El  Paso 
Times. 

Charlie  Hall,  copy  editor  on  the 
Mercury  metro  desk.  He  was  with  The 
Peninsula  Times-Tribune,  Palo  Alto. 

*  «  * 

Edward  J.  Murphy,  corporate 
vicepresident  for  human  resources  and 
assistant  secretary,  Jackson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  New  Haven,  has  the  added  position 
of  assistant  general  manager.  He  joined 
the  newspapers  in  1966  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager. 

♦  *  « 

Formerly  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  Kansas  City  Star,  Craig 
Garnett  is  the  new  editor-publisher  of 
the  Bayshore  Sun,  La  Porte,  Texas. 


COLA  BEARS? 
Of  course  not. 

Some  people  pronounce  the  name  that 
way.  But  these  aren't  cola  bears.  Every 
writer,  who's  ever  done  a  piece  on 
Australia,  read  the  National  Geographic, 
or  watched  a  Qantas  commercial,  knows 
they're  koalas.  Not  even  true  bears. 

We  are  interested  in  accuracy,  too, 
whether  it's  a  reference  to  koalas  or  to  us. 
You  see,  we  make  a  line  of  construction 
machinery  that  includes  excavators,  wheel 
tractor-scrapers,  track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders,  off-highway  trucks 
and  motor  graders.  We  make  pipelayers, 
compactors,  skidders,  lift  trucks  and  diesel 
engines,  too. 

Some  other  companies  make  products 
similar  to  ours.  Some  are  painted  yellow 
also.  But  they  don't  carry  the  CATERPILLAR 
name.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 


registered  trademarks  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  thanks  for 
making  sure  you're  writing  about  the 
products  we  make. 

Thank  you. 

m  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpiiijf  Cat  and  3  ar»  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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Aulokon. 

No  process  camera  can  give 


you  this  kind  of  reproduction. 


The  8400  Autokon  II  laser  graphics 
system  is  not  just  another  process 
camera  with  add-on  electronic  controls. 
It’s  a  totally  new  approach  to  reproduc¬ 
tion  that’s  changing  the  way  profes¬ 
sionals  look  at  graphics. 

A  Real  Producer 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  faster 
production.  It  sets  up  for  linework,  half¬ 
tones,  positives,  reverses  a  a  wide 
variety  of  special  effects  at  the  turn  of  a 
few  dials.  On  film  or  paper.  There’s  no 
copy  board  to  set  up,  no  lights  to  adjust, 
no  screens  to  position,  no  focusing  or 
flashing  a  bumping,  and  no  darkroom 
work.  By  eliminating  totally  these  tradi¬ 
tional  bottlenecks,  even  late  material 
can  make  deadlines  easily. 

Quality  Reproduction 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  ways  to  modify  artwork 
and  photos  in  a  single  pass  of  its  unique 
laser  scanning  system.  It  can  make 
even  poor  quality  photos  look  good  by 
letting  you  selectively  modify  and  en¬ 
hance  highlights,  shadows,  midtones 
and  sharpness. 

The  Autokon  system  can  reproportion 
line  or  continuous  tone  copy  by 
changing  its  height  and  width  indepen¬ 
dently,  doing  reverses  and  flops,  even 
making  outline  conversions. 


Computer  Interface 

With  the  optional  input /output  system, 
the  Autokon  system  will  even  digitize 
artwork  and  store  it  in  memory  for  sub¬ 
sequent  recall  or  transmission.  So  it  can 
provide  the  graphics  for  the  pagination 
systems  that  represent  the  next  major 
advance  in  publishing. 

Now  Hop  To  It 

Autokon.  If  it  reproduced  any  better, 
you’d  be  feeding  it  carrots. 


205  Burlington  Road 
Bedford,  MA01730 
(617)  275-1760 

A  division  d  AM  International.  Inc 


©  1 980  AM  International.  Inc 


ECRM  and  Autokon  are  registered  trademarks  of 


AM  International.  Inc 
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the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  to  develop  total  market 
coverage  vehicles  which  can  compete 
with  direct  mail  distribution.  In  order  to 
fend  off  a  potential  onslaught  from  direct 
mail,  the  Omaha  World  Herald  bought  a 
local  direct  mail  firm  and  began  offering 
shared  mail  to  retailers  before  any  other 
firm  entered  the  market. 

Syndicated  research 

In  1981,  the  final  data  from  Three  Sig¬ 
ma  Research’s  syndicated  study  of  news¬ 
paper  audiences  was  reported  out  after  a 
series  of  equipment  related  delays.  Three 
Sigma  subsequently  announced  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  conduct  the  next  syndicated 
study  in  1982,  but  other  research  firms, 
including  Scarborough  Research,  Inc. 
and  Beldan  Associates,  announced  that 
they  too  would  be  interested  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  next  study.  Three  Sigma 
announced  that  it  would  go  ahead  with 
preliminary  sampling  for  the  1982  study 
while  the  other  firms  continued  to  seek 
support  from  individual  ilewspapers. 

The  battle  for  newspapers’  support  for 
the  next  study  was  fought  against  the 
backdrop  of  public  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  Chicago 
portion  of  the  Three  Sigma  study  between 


The  layout 
and  graphic 
idea  book 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN/ 1981  is  an 
invaluable  source  of  layout,  design 
and  graphic  ideas  for  editors  and 
artists.  This  new  book,  compiled  by 
Roger  F.  Fidler.  contains  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  over  150  pages  from  seven 
well-designed  newspapers  as  well 
as  detailed  information  on  their  ty¬ 
pography.  typesetting  systems,  and 
graphic /design  departments. 

To  order  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN/ 1981.  simply 
complete  the  information  below.  Send  check  or 
money  order  only. 

_ copy(ies)  at  $14  each  $ _ 

(Add  $1.50  postage  and  handling  for  each 
book  mailed  to  a  United  States  or  Canadian  ad¬ 
dress.  Add  $3  for  all  other  countries.) 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ _ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


SOURCE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 

700  NE  61st  St.  Miami,  FL  33137 


Three  Sigma  president  Bill  Simmons  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  Tribune  even¬ 
tually  discarded  the  study  and  began  us¬ 
ing  data  from  a  proprietary  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Scarborough  in  its  sales  pre¬ 
sentations. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  it  appeared 
that  no  one  research  company  would  get 
the  nod  from  the  newspaper  industry.  A 
combination  of  firms  chosen  individually 
by  newspapers  is  a  possible  solution  to 
the  competition  among  the  research  firms 
and  fears  among  newspapers  that  choos¬ 
ing  a  single  research  firm  may  be  anti¬ 
competitive. 

Tapping  co-op 

Though  it  wasn’t  slated  to  begin  operat¬ 
ing  until  1982,  the  Newspaper  Coopera¬ 
tive  Network  (NCN)  was  established  in 
1981  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  NCN 
is  a  one  order/one  bill  system  for  coopera¬ 
tive  dealer  listing  advertising  which 
could,  in  the  estimation  of  the  NAB’s 
Frank  Hennessey,  bring  millions  of  heret¬ 
ofore  unseen  dollars  to  newspapers 
through  co-op. 

The  system,  which  divides  the  U.S. 
into  sales  regions,  will  allow  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertiser  to  place  multiple  market 
cooperative  schedules  in  newspapers  as 
easily  as  in  radio  or  television.  Contacts 
with  local  advertisers  will  be  made  by 
local  newspaper  co-op  coordinators,  the 
ACB  will  handle  schedule  estimates, 
order  processing,  copy  distribution, 
checking  and  billing,  and  the  NAB  will 
call  on  the  national  co-op  advertiser.  The 
service  will  cost  the  national  co-op  adver¬ 
tiser  roughly  4%  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
schedule. 

Elsewhere  in  co-op,  Landon  Associ¬ 
ates  began  repping  daily  newspapers  to 
national  coopertive  advertisers.  The  new 
Landon  Co-Op  Division  had  signed  100 
papers  in  the  southern  U.S.  by  early  fall 
and  according  to  Frank  Moss,  who  heads 
up  the  division,  many  of  those  papers  had 
established  a  commissionable  co-op  ad 
rate. 

Electronic  classified 

The  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  in  1981  de¬ 
veloped  a  standardized  coding  system  for 
electronic  classfied  advertising.  The  em¬ 
ergence  of  new  interactive  video  technol¬ 
ogy  makes  possible  the  electronic  trans¬ 
mission,  on  demand,  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  coding  system,  the  product  of  a 
year-and-a-half’s  work  by  a  joint 
ANCAM/NAB  new  technology  task 
force,  describes  advertised  items  in  terms 
of  what  they  are,  not  how  or  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  used.  The  vocabulary  util¬ 
ized  by  the  system  will  standardize  terms 
for  both  the  newspaper  and  the  home  in¬ 
formation  subscriber,  it  will  economize 
on  the  size  of  the  data  base  and  it  will 


assist  the  subscriber  who  searches  a  clas¬ 
sified  data  base  in  acquiring  all  the  re¬ 
levant  ads  available  on  the  system,  not 
just  a  partial  listing. 

The  Camel  quandary 

The  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
believing  it  had  come  up  with  a  new  and 
innovative  way  to  advertise  Camel 
cigarettes,  encountered  stiff  opposition 
from  many  newspapers  to  which  it  prop¬ 
osed  the  Camel  Scoreboard. 

The  company  called  major  newspaper 
representatives  to  its  North  Carolina 
oitices  over  the  summer  and  proposed  a 
four-sided  advertisement  for  Camels 
which  was  designed  to  surround  a  news¬ 
paper’s  regular  Monday  sports  agate 
tables. 

Of  nearly  600  newspapers  contacted 
concerning  the  ad,  only  a  few  more  than 
200  agreed  to  run  it,  and  only  about  100  of 
those  were  finally  chosen  for  the  sche¬ 
dule.  The  largest  daily  newspapers  in  the 
nation  rejected  the  ad  on  the  grounds  that 
it  violates  editorial  integrity.  In  doing  so, 
those  dailies  turned  away  a  potential  52 
week  schedule  and"  in  some  cases  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  new 
advertising  revenues. 

The  ad  proposal  led  to  a  debate  during 
this  fall’s  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  conference  in  Toronto  during 
which  a  survey  of  1 ,000  editors  was  dis¬ 
closed.  With  about  'A  of  those  surveyed 
responding,  the  APME  found  that  124 
would  not  run  such  advertising  and  that 
63  would.  And  111  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  said  they  would  not  accept  the 
ad  even  if  it  meant  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  and  an  unprofitable  year. 

Among  other  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1981  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Coupon  Distribution  Verification 
Service.  The  service  monitors  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  newspapers  handle  coupon 
carrying  inserts  and  the  security  mea¬ 
sures  meant  to  thwart  misredemption. 

The  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  changed  its  name  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives  in  recognition 
of  the  growing  importance  of  marketing  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  newspaper  advertising  revenue 
outlook  for  1982  is  mixed  at  best,  accord¬ 
ing  to  estimates  developed  by  Robert  J. 
Coen,  senior  vicepresident  for  McCann 
Erickson. 

Coen  recently  projected  that  national 
ad  spending  in  print,  which  includes  both 
newspapers  and  magazines,  will  rise  1 1% 
in  1982.  He  said  he  believes  the  large 
gains  in  national  made  by  newspapers  in 
1981  will  not  carry  over  into  1982,  mainly 
because  he  believes  cigarette  and  airline 
advertisers  can  not  afford  to  maintain 
1981  expenditure  levels. 

Coen  predicted  that  local  advertising 
spending,  about  half  of  which  is  in  news¬ 
papers,  will  rise  11.9%  in  1982. 
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1982,  Ockerbloom  stated. 

"In  addition  to  in-depth  coverage,  we 
have  to  find  ways  of  having  something  in 
the  paper  that's  extra,  somewhat  of  a 
bonus  to  the  reader,  to  encourage  them  to 
become  subscribers,”  he  said. 

Ockerbloom  said  in  the  fall  of  1982  a 
new  syndicated  research  project  by  “a 
major  company”  will  be  launched.  He 
added  the  goal  of  the  project  is  to  “posi¬ 
tion  newspapers  as  a  most  effective  and 
easy  medium  to  purchase  for  advertis¬ 
ers — and  more  efficient  than  any  other 
medium.” 

Classified  revival 

The  Boston  Globe’s  Lawrence  B.  Hea- 
ly,  who  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Classified  Advertising  Managers,  fore¬ 
sees  a  10%  to  12%  gain  in  classified  re¬ 
venues  next  year  which  will  “come  from 
automotive  and  possibly  real  estate.  The 
Middle  West  won't  have  the  great  losses, 
20%  to  30%,  they  did  last  year.  The  South 
and  West  will  continue  strong.  The 
Northeast  will  be  healthy.” 

Healy  said  the  “minor  classifications, 
particularly  merchandise”  will  show 
“more  and  more  gains”  in  1982. 

“Smaller  businesses  use  classified  to 
reach  their  markets.  It’s  a  big  factor  when 
dollars  become  tight,”  he  observed. 


Tough  get  going 

“When  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough 
get  going.  That’s  going  to  be  the  position 
of  our  membership,”  stated  Don  Towles 
president  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  and  vicepresident 
and  director  of  public  affairs  for  Louisvil¬ 
le  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

“Newspapers  generally  do  more  prom¬ 
otion  when  times  are  depressed,”  Towles 
said.  “The  big  thrust  will  be  towards  the 
advertisers,  keeping  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper  in  view  of  the  competition  from 
direct  mail,  alternate  delivery,  shoppers, 
cable,  radio,  and  tv.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  a  good  bit  of  non-subscriber  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Small  revenue  gains 

1982  will  be  a  year  of  increased  cost 
cutting  activities,  according  John 
O’Hearn,  presdident  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Financial 
Officers  and  treasurer  and  controller  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent. 

O’Hearn  said  his  members  will  be  look¬ 
ing  at  “additional  ways  to  save  news¬ 
print”  and  will  be  scrutinizing  travel 
costs  more  closely. 

He  believes  1982  will  see  "small  re¬ 
venue  growth.  The  first  half  will  be  close 
to  being  level.”  Revenue  gains  will  occur 
in  the  second  half  this  year  after  declining 
interest  rates  have  been  able  “to  work 
through  the  economy.”  Rising  unem¬ 


ployment  could  “work  against  us”  this 
year,  he  cautioned. 

Louder  voice  for  employees 
Employees  will  be  seeking  a  greater 
say  in  management  decisions  at  their 
newspapers  in  1982.  according  to  James 
Banman.  personnel  director  of  Denver 
Post  and  president  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association. 

“Employees  expect  to  participate  in 
the  decision  making  process  and  to  be 
rewarded  for  productivity  gains.  Quality 
circle  ideas  will  be  getting  a  hard  look  this 
year.”  Banman  said.  He  noted  that 
although  union  employees  “will  want  to 
have  more  say  in  their  work,”  there  will 
be  “a  continuing  downward  trend”  in 
1982  of  “the  impact  of  unions  on  our  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Layoffs,  more  part-timers 
Banman  believes  1982  will  see  “scat¬ 
tered  layoffs,  more  buyouts,”  and  “an 
increase  in  the  number  of  part-timers”  at 
newspapers  around  the  country.  He  said 
the  “value  of  training  and  development 
programs  will  gain  some  recognition” 
this  year  and  urged  papers  to  “resist  re¬ 
trenching  in  this  area.” 

Banman  remarked,  “holding  down  be¬ 
nefit  program  costs”  and  “attracting 
more  telecommunications  experienced 
employees”  will  be  two  areas  receiving 

(Continued  on  page  49 1 


We^re  Not  Just  Another  One  Of 
The  Proverbial  **W^s*\  .  . 


Wilkes  College  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  serving  the 
educational  and  cultural  needs  of  our 
nation  for  the  past  five  decades.  During 
that  period  of  time  we  have  developed  a 
strong  faculty,  maintained  a  vibrant 
curriculum  and  built  a  prestigious  alumni 
base. 

We  recognize  that  our  growth,  like  other 
institutions  of  higher  education,  is  aided 
by  the  support  and  assistance  we  receive 


Wilkes  College 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18766 


from  the  newspaper  industry. 

Newspapers  help  us  to  remind  the 
community  of  our  programs,  promote  the 
work  of  our  students  and  faculty,  and 
advertise  our  varied  course  offerings  and 
schedules  to  prospective  students. 

As  1982  begins,  all  of  us  at  Wilkes  College 
salute  you,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
newspaper  industry  who  help  keep  us 
informed.  And,  if  throughout  the  year 
you  need  answers  to  Who?  What?  When? 
Where?  or  Why?  —  give  us  a  call.  Our 
resources  are  alwavs  available  to  assist  vou. 


For  information  contact: 

OfTice  of  Public  Relations 
(717)  822-8413 


Shaping  the  lives  of  men  and  women  for  five  decades 

An  Equal  Oj^rtunity  Affirmativr  Action  Institution 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 


Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 


Newspaper  production  systems 


The  second  year  in  the  Decade  of  the 
Eighties  can  now  be  classified  as  a  “non¬ 
vintage”  year  for  newspaper  production 
systems.  The  first  year  of  the  decade, 
1980,  was  also  an  undistinguished  year. 

However,  the  ongoing  drive  for  a  “Tot¬ 
al  Systems  Approach”  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  industry  did  get  a  push  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  developments  in  1981. 

The  brief  “Review  and  Forecast”  com¬ 
ments  that  follow  are  designed  to  paint 
broad  pictures  of  systems,  products  and 
services  installed  and/or  tested  in  1981 
and  those  proposed  for  1982.  These  com¬ 
ments  do  not  address  in  depth  the  many 
nuances  that  are  important  in  understand¬ 
ing  production  trends. 

The  focal  point  of  the  1981  equipment 
exhibit,  held  during  the  annual  ANPA/RI 
production  conference,  was  the  printing 
press.  More  supplier  and  industry  dollars 
were  directed  last  year  to  this  “keys¬ 
tone”  of  the  production  process,  than  in 
past  years. 

Vying  for  top  attention  were  the  flexog¬ 
raphic  printing  systems  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
trofit  anilox  inking  units  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  press  systems  for  offset  quality  print¬ 
ing.  Pitted  against  these  developments 
was  the  continued  emphasis  on  quality 
four  color  reproduction  by  a  major  offset 
press  supplier.  The  supplier  and  the  Us¬ 
ers  Group  moved  aggressively  during  the 
year  with  the  promotion  of  several 
national  four  color  doublewidth  press  re¬ 
production  contests  that  gained  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  major  national  advertising 
agencies.  The  national  newspaper  color 
contest  sponsored  by  a  leading  industry 
supplier  continued  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  of  some  segments  of  the  industry 
to  reproduce  quality  color. 

Test  units  for  flexographic  printing  sys¬ 
tems  were  installed  at  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal;  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Trihune  and  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Retrofit  anilox  inking  units  were  instal¬ 
led  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  the  Cleveland 
Press;  and  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad- 
City  Times.  At  the  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Orego¬ 
nian,  anilox  inking  units  incorporating 
ANPA/RI  design  features  were  used  on  a 
daily  basis  and  tested  for  black  and  white 
and  color  printing. 

Both  the  flexographic  units  and  the  re¬ 
trofit  anilox  inking  systems  were  tested 
using  black  and  color  inks.  A  limited 
press  line  configuration  printing  color 
with  an  anilox  inking  system  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  RI  conference  in  Atlantic 
City. 


The  New  York  Times,  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  the  Detroit  News,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  a  number  of  other 
newspapers  installed  or  started  conver¬ 
sion  of  their  press  lines  to  systems  de¬ 
signed  for  offset  quality  printing. 

Across  the  country  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  went  on-stream  with  single  and 
doublewidth  offset  units  and  electronic 
sub-systems  for  measuring  film  densities, 
controlling  inking  levels  and  performing 
imposition  functions.  A  number  of  news¬ 
papers  placed  orders  for  doublewidth 
offset  units  to  be  installed  in  downtown  or 
satellite  locations  in  the  next  several 
years. 

Two  of  the  major  press  suppliers 
announced  units  and/or  presses  for  offset 
printing  designed  specifically  to  replace 
letterpress  presses  in  their  previous  pro¬ 
duct  lines. 

Laser  platemaking  systems  continued 
to  be  sold  in  1981,  however,  a  limited 
number  of  newspapers  were  writing 
directly  to  plates  with  these  units.  Most 
newspapers  were  writing  to  film.  Not  all 
newspapers  elected  to  “hang  in”  with  the 
technology  and  several  laser  platemaking 
systems  were  returned.  Standard 
platemaking  systems  continued  to  be  im¬ 
proved  and  installed.  The  era  of  no 
camera,  no  film  in  daily  production  sys¬ 
tems  did  not  gain  a  foothold  in  1981. 

One  aspect  of  the  no  camera,  no  film 
approach  was  nourished  by  the  two  major 
wire  services  through  their  electronic 
storage,  massaging  and  transmission  of 
photos.  More  than  400  photos  per  day 
were  processed  and  moved  by  these  sys¬ 
tems,  demonstrating  the  state  of  digitiz¬ 
ing/enhancing  technology  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  value  to  the  industry  for  incorporation 
in  full  page  pagination  systems. 

There  was  measured  activity  on  the 
part  of  several  electronic  systems  sup¬ 
pliers  and  newspapers  with  digitizing  of 
halftones  via  sub-systems  and  using  these 
signals  in  limited  pagination  configura¬ 
tions.  The  major  front-end  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  suppliers  were  also  working  on  full 
page  pagination  systems  with  graphics 
capabilities.  No  U.S.  daily  newspaper  in 
1981  was  on-stream  with  a  full  page 
pagination  production  system  incorporat¬ 
ing  graphics  capabilities. 

On  the  east  coast  the  full  page  pagina¬ 
tion  system  (without  graphics)  installed  at 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 
(WRN)  paginated  more  than  1500  pages 
weekly  for  a  good  portion  of  1981.  The 
assault  on  the  remaining  500  weekly 
pages  (2000  average  per  week)  was  laun¬ 
ched  in  late  December.  Down  the  east 
coast  at  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 


Herald  a  full  page  pagination  system 
(without  graphics)  was  on-stream  incor¬ 
porating  a  design  that  handles  the  place¬ 
ment  of  copy  using  coordinates  with  the 
system  typesetting  full  pages,  minus 
graphics  and  advertisements. 

One  of  the  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 
on  the  west  coast,  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News,  began  installation  in  1981  of  a 
full  page  pagination  system  with 
graphics.  This  was  the  first  installation  of 
a  full  page  pagination  system  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  incorporating  a  graphics 
capability. 


REVIEW 


During  1981  advancements  were  also 
made  in  full  page  pagination  systems  for 
classified  sections.  An  electronic  produc¬ 
tion  camera  was  tested  as  a  sub-system  to 
digitize  graphics  with  these  signals  then 
integrated  in  the  pagination  program. 

Electronic  signals  started  last  year  to 
stream  in  from  satellite  delivery  systems 
operated  by  the  two  major  wire  services. 
More  than  350  daily  newspapers  received 
wire  service  copy  via  the  satellite  system 
using  receive-only  earth  dishes.  Although 
there  were  some  start-up  problems,  the 
technology  moved  copy  on  a  daily  basis 
and  started  to  reduce  transmission  costs 
for  the  two  wire  services. 

Electronic  signals  in  1981  were  also 
"nanosecond-streaking”  through  news¬ 
paper  libraries  (morgues  to  the  old  timers) 
and  a  host  of  newly  created  databases. 

A  breakthrough  was  achieved  in  a  low 
cost  electronic  library  retrieval  system 
with  a  $7500  multiple  software  package 
developed  by  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oak¬ 
land  Press,  a  member  of  Capital  Cities 
Communications,  Inc. 

The  Lapeer  County  Press  of  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  said  to  be  America's  largest  coun¬ 
try  weekly,  started  installation  of  the 
Oakland  Prfess  library  program  in  1981. 

Several  major  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers,  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  were  well  into  implementation  of 
electronic  library  retrieval  systems  while 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  member  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  group,  began  installation 
of  an  electronic  library  system.  The  K-R 
electronic  library  system  will  have  three 
regional  centers,  (Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
and  Miami)  with  other  K-R  papers  con¬ 
nected  to  these  regional  centers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  eventually  have  the  regional  cen¬ 
ters  interconnected  to  form  one  large 
electronic  library  database.  At  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  City  Times 
an  electronic  library  system  using  Battel- 
le  (Columbus,  Ohio,  research  firm)  soft¬ 
ware  was  put  in  a  test  mode. 

Electronic  databases  were  being  un¬ 
veiled  in  1981  at  an  accelerated  pace  com¬ 
pared  to  1980.  The  New  York  Times  (dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday)  went  online  in  June  of  last 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Why  major  dailies 
T*  choose  us 


times  out  of 


en 


Western  understands 
the  total 

Plateroom  System. 


Because  We  Created  It. 

When  U.S.  newspapers 
first  began  to  convert  to 
offset,  Western  was  at  the 
forefront  of  technology  with 
equipment,  chemistry,  and 
plates.  And  today  Western 
continues  to  set  the 
standards,  constantly 
seeking  new  and  better  ways 
to  help  make  the  plateroom 
a  more  efficient  operation. 

Just  as  important.  Western 
offers  you  a  single  source 
for  your  plateroom  needs. 
Plus  an  extra  benefit  no  one 
else  can  match— the  Western 
Technical  Services  Group.  A 
highly  competent  group  of 
direct  sales  and  service  people 
and  distributors  ready  to 
serve  you  world- wide. 


push  a  black  button  and 
walk  away.  As  many  as  100 
negatives  produce  up  to  400 
plates  in  a  time  frame  which 


In  platemaking, 
.consistency's  tl 


Wl 


I'estern  is  first  in 
the  Automated 
Plateroom. 


Our  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspaper 
industry  has  paralleled  our 
leadership  in  offering  — 
advanced  tech¬ 
nology  in  plateroom 
equipment. 

Products  like  our 
Lith-X-Pozer  III,  the 
world’s  first  com¬ 
pletely  automatic 
exposure  system  for 
newspapers.  All 
you  do  is  load  it. 


can  be  as  little  as 
15  seconds  per  plate. 

Most  of  the  world's 
.offset  newspaper 
plates  are  develop^ 
with  our  chemistry. 


But  that  shouldn’t  be  too 
much  of  a  surprise. 

Western  has  always  led 
the  way  in  chemistry 
designed  specifically  for  your 
plateroom  needs. 

-  At  Western,  chemical 

_ ,  _ research  is  part 

of  our  everyday 
lives  and  a  vital 
part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  why 
the  next  time 
you  try  a  major 
new  chemical  in 
your  plateroom, 
chances  are  it  will 
have  a  Western 
label  on  it. 


consistency's  the 
name  of  the  game. 


And  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  Western.  That’s 
why  every  one  of  our 
plates  is  subject  to  quality 
control  standards  geared  to 
even  the  slightest 
f  imperfection . 

Sure  you  can  buy  a 
plate  for  a  few  pennies 
less.  You’ll  always  be  able 
to.  The  question  is  can 
you  let  those  few  pennies 
stand  between  you  and  an 
unanticipated  press  stop. 
Most  major 
dailies  don’t 
think  so 


We've  got 

big  ears. 


i 


We  like  to  listen.  Call  us  toll 
free.  Or  telex.  And  tell  us 
about  your  plateroom 
needs.  We’ll  help  you  figure 
out  how  the  Western 
System  can  save  you  real 
plateroom  dollars. 


Western  Litho  Plate/A  Bemis  Company 

3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Boulevard 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63122 
1800  325-3310 
Telex;  20-9907  or  44  2341 
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year  with  a  full  text  system  under  the 
aegis  of  The  Information  Bank  (IB),  a 
New  York  Times  Company  subsidiary. 
The  Information  Bank  also  launched 
GLOBEDATA,  a  database  that  contains 
news  and  editorial  items  from  the  daily 
and  Sunday  issues  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
MEDAB,  a  middle  eatern  database  pro¬ 
viding  current  abstarcts  of  articles  from 
Arabic  and  English-language  newspapers 
and  journals,  was  also  put  online  by  the 
IB.  In  December  the  Information  Bank 
announced  an  agreement  with  Info 
Globe,  a  division  of  the  Toronto  (Canada) 
Globe  and  Mail,  to  market  in  the  U.S.  the 
databases  produced  by  Info  Globe  while 
Info  Globe  will  become  the  exclusive 
Canadian  marketing  agent  for  the  In¬ 
formation  (IB)  Services’  databases. 

One  of  the  most  farsighted  database 
marketing  efforts  in  the  U.S.  in  1981  by  a 
newspaper  group  was  that  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Company.  Their  most  recently 
announced  database,  Dow  Jones  News/ 
Retrieval,  provides  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  information  on  command  through 
personal  computers,  communicating 
word  processors,  or  various  other  termin¬ 
als  including  standard  time-sharing  ter¬ 
minals. 

In  Canada  an  historical  news  database, 
NEWSTEX,  was  announced  by  Press 
News  Ltd.,  a  company  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Canada's  national  news¬ 
gathering  cooperative.  The  Canadian 
Press  (CP).  The  database  contains  all 
stories  from  the  complete  CP  English  lan¬ 
guage  news  report  and  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  in  French,  dating  to  January,  1976. 

An  effort  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
1 1  newspapers  for  an  online  database  us¬ 
ing  the  computers  and  transmission  ser¬ 
vices  of  CompuServe  moved  forward  in 
1981.  The  newspapers,  AP  and  Com¬ 
puServe  continued  to  test  the  market  for 
information  retrieval  in  the  home  with 
this  project. 

Newspapers  continued  to  put  subscri¬ 
ber  and  non-subscriber  information  on 
their  own  computer  systems.  Some  of 
these  computerized  circulation  databases 
included  a  wide  range  of  demographic 
and  psychographic  data.  General  busi¬ 
ness  computer  systems  with  a  variety  of 
business  software  programs  were  also 
being  installed  and  improved  by  both  in¬ 
dependent  and  group  newspapers. 

Front-end  systems,  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  were  refined  and  upgraded  in  1981 
by  industry  suppliers.  The  changes  in 
suppliers  (ownership)  almost  demanded  a 
new  program  to  point  out  the  players. 
Front-end  systems  were  installed  or 
purchased  by  most  of  the  remaining 
“hold-outs”  to  electronic  text  editing. 
Saturation  of  front-end  systems  in  the 
daily  field  in  the  U.S.  pushed  well  beyond 
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the  80  percent  mark. 

Front-end  system  houses  were  either 
announcing  or  studying  software  prog¬ 
rams  and/or  hardware  in  1981  to  interface 
front-end  systems  with  character  gener¬ 
ators/systems  for  cable-tv  news  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Technology  has  been  inching  its  way 
into  mailrooms  and  delivery  systems  for 
the  last  several  years  and  in  1981  the  in¬ 
domitable  “robot”  entered  the  U.S. 
newspaper  scene.  A  working  model  was 
demonstrated  at  the  ANPA/RI  exhibit 
and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Also  new  delivery  and  inserter  systems 
were  unveiled  last  year.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  continued  to  install  or 
purchase  systems  and  peripheral  pro¬ 
ducts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  using  inserts. 

Newspapers  held  strong  on  new  build¬ 
ing  and  renovation  programs  in  1981. 
Several  major  newspapers  announced 
construction  plans  for  satellite  plants  and 
the  Washington  Post  purchased  the 
presses  and  the  physical  plant  of  the  de- 
fiinct  Washington  Star. 

A  host  of  energy  conservation  prog¬ 
rams  were  implemented  in  1981  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  moving  out  in  front 
with  their  installation  of  a  system  for  co¬ 
generation  of  electricity  for  the  down¬ 
town  facility.  A  number  of  newspapers 
incorporated  a  variety  of  solar  heating 
techniques  in  new  building  designs  in 
1981.  Newspapers  also  continued  with 
programs  in  1981  to  save  fuel  in  fleet  op¬ 
erations. 

A  number  of  forward  steps  were  also 
taken  last  year  by  the  industry  and  its 
suppliers  in  such  areas  as:  electronic  ad 
layout  programs  for  pagination;  tracking 
(electronic)  systems  for  advertising 
material;  in-house  energy  monitoring 
systems;  water  based  inks;  improved 
advertising  layout  (electronic)  systems; 
improved  and  new  remote  terminals  for 
newsroom  staffs;  and  greater  attention  to 
the  ergonomic  problems  of  VDTs  and  re¬ 
lated  environmental  areas. 


FORECAST 


Prior  to  reading  the  evolutionary  trends 
imbedded  in  the  “crystal  ball”  used  for 
forecasting  1982  newspaper  production 
developments,  one  must  consider  the 
possible  “economic  climates”  for  the 
next  several  years. 

At  the  ninth  annual  “Outlook  for  the 
Media,”  held  in  New  York  City  in  De¬ 
cember,  1981,  and  sponsored  by  Paine 
Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins,  the  1982  net 
linage  increase  for  newspapers  was  pre¬ 
dicted  to  be  only  1%.  Revenues  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  in  1982  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  local  revenues 
are  also  expected  to  increase.  Both  going 
up  as  a  result  of  rate  adjustments.  For  the 
years  ahead,  the  degree  of  economic 


growth  or  downturn  is  next  to  impossible 
to  determine. 

Monies  for  capital  expenditures  in  the 
newspaper  industry  for  the  most  part 
come  from  internal  generation.  Spending 
plans  by  newspaper  groups  and  indepen¬ 
dent  papers  for  1982  will  probably  hold, 
however,  a  deep  recession  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  curtail  some  projects. 

Nominated  for  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  to  take  place  in  1982,  is  the 
push  toward  acceptance  and  installation 
of  full-page  pagination  systems  (news¬ 
papers  in  the  50,000  and  up  circulation 
range),  with  and  without  graphics  capabi¬ 
lities.  A  tandem  effort  will  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  working  “computer-to- 
plate”  system.  Digitizing  of  graphics  will 
advance  and  sub-systems  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  present  pagination  designs. 

Additional  classified  pagination  sys¬ 
tems  will  come  on  stream  while  advertis¬ 
ing  layouts  (computerized)  will  be  instal¬ 
led  by  more  newspapers. 

The  increasing  pressure  from  non-print 
communication  organizations  and  data¬ 
base  firms  like  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  will 
speed-up  the  creation  and  installation  of 
electronic  databases  by  newspapers.  This 
pressure  will  also  speed-up  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  electronic  library  systems  and 
electronic  library  networks. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  drive  for 
the  creation  of  subscriber  and  non¬ 
subscriber  computerized  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  with  some  papers  increasing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  databases  by  adding 
significant  marketing  information  on  the 
two  groups. 

Interface  programs  or  hardware  for 
front-end  text  editing  systems  and  cable- 
tv  character  generators  for  news  pre¬ 
sentations,  will  be  installed  by  more 
newspapers.  If  a  significant  increase  in 
advertising  dollars  go  to  local  cable-tv 
operations  it  is  possible  that  some  news¬ 
papers  will  elect  to  study  and/or  install 
studios  and  more  sophisticated  cable-tv 
news  and  program  systems. 

The  year  1982  will  witness  many  more 
newspapers  receiving  wire  service  copy 
via  satellite  delivery  systems  but  the 
much  talked  about  SAT-FAX  program 
will  remain  buried. 

Some  newspapers  will  consider  re¬ 
placement  front-end  systems  while  sup¬ 
pliers  will  continue  to  upgrade  the  capabi¬ 
lities  of  these  systems  in  their  product 
line.  Electronic  advertising  layout  sys¬ 
tems  will  gain  greater  acceptance  but  the 
placement  of  these  units  in  major  retail 
locations  and  online  to  host  newspaper 
computers  is  yet  to  be  embraced  by  major 
metropolitan  dailies. 

The  year  1982  will  be  a  critical  year  for 
those  organizations  offering  printing  sys¬ 
tems  (conversion  to  offset)  and/or  retrofit 
anilox  inking  systems.  Unless  conversion 
systems  and  the  retrofit  anilox  inking  sys¬ 
tems  can  demonstrate  quickly  the  ability 
to  produce  four  color  reproductions  at  a 
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NCUG  sets  ’82  winter 
meeting  for  Nashville 

The  1982  winter  meeting  of  the  New  >- 
paper  Computer  Users  Group  (NCUG)  is 
scheduled  for  January  22-27,  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Nashvil¬ 
le  Tennesseean,  hosts  of  the  NCUG 
meeting,  have  planned  informal  mini¬ 
sessions  on  five  subjects:  flexographic 
printing  with  results  from  one  unit  instal¬ 
led  at  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.; 
DEC-Battelle  library  system  with  access 
via  Oklahoma  City  test  site;  examination 
of  DEC  editorial  management  system 
software;  review  of  Nashville’s  online 
circulation  system;  and  a  look  at  the  in¬ 
stalled  AN  PA  ad-tracking  system. 

The  Monday,  January  25,  session  will 
cover  new  developments  at  DEC;  the 
“Marriage  Mail  Threat”;  Digitizing 
Graphics;  CPMS  field  test  that  integrates 
live  art  and  graphics  into  CPMS;  Electro¬ 
nic  publishing  roads;  Dow  Jones  activi¬ 
ties  in  electronic  publishing;  DEC’s  pro¬ 
duct  development  for  moving  data  to 
character  generators;  and  Cable-tv  de¬ 
velopments. 


(Continued  from  page  34} 
quality  level,  the  conservative  manage¬ 
ment  approach  will  favor  today’s  offset 
printing  units.  One  or  more  newspapers 
may  purchase  a  true  flexographic  printing 
press  (multiple  units)  if  the  press  manu¬ 
facturers  can  resolve  the  ink  and  plate 
cost  dilemma  with  this  method  of 
printing. 

Newsroom  executives  in  1982  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  installation  of  graphics  ter¬ 
minals  (full  color)  online  to  their  data¬ 
bases  (news)  and/or  outside  databases  for 
better  understanding  of  the  presentation 
of  information  to  readers.  This  first  step 
will  probably  be  for  internal  educational 
purposes  and  later  for  incorporation  of 
the  graphic  presentations  in  the  daily  pro¬ 
duct. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  Decade  of  the 
Eighties,  newsroom  executives  and 
general  management  will  start  to  quantify 
individual  newsroom  production  (output) 
and  later  evaluate  the  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion  (output)  through  software  programs 
and  or  advances  in  microprocessor  tech¬ 
nology.  The  era  of  undisciplined  news 
handling  is  over.  The  information 
oriented  society  and  its  citizens  are  the 
new  members  and  defenders  of  the 
“Fourth  Estate.” 

New  E&P  column 

Starting  in  January,  E&P  will  publish  a 
monthly  promotion  news  column. 

Please  send  your  latest  promotion 
ideas,  suggestions  and  experiences  to: 
Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza,  Promotion 
Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Aye.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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The  January  26,  program  will  cover 
new  DEC  products;  DECnet;  NCUG 
transition;  and  split  sessions  on  DEC 
editorial  and  pagination  systems;  V.5  up¬ 
date;  New  items  from  West  Coast  Com¬ 
puter  Service;  Software  maintenance; 
DEC  remote  terminal;  and  a  session  on 
Teletext. 

The  final  day’s  session  will  cover  lib¬ 
rary  systems  including  the  DEC-Battelle 
project;  the  $7500  electronic  system  from 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press',  the 
online  subject  and  name  authority  file  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News;  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  development  by  Fred  Weimer 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and 
State  Times. 


Expansion  planned 

Arundel  Communications.  Inc.  has 
announced  a  $1  million  capital  expansion 
program  at  three  of  its  five  Virginia  news¬ 
papers.  ArCom  owns  and  operates 
Loudon  Times-Mirror,  Reston  Times, 
Fauquier  Democrat,  Rappahannock 
News  and  Clarke  Courier.  Those  in¬ 
volved  in  plans  for  new  equipment  are  the 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  Fauquier  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Reston  Times.  As  part  of  the 
financing  plan,  bonds  are  to  be  sold 
through  the  Fauquier  County  Industrial 
Development  Authority. 


Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  reports  on 
theXitron  Portable  Terminal! 

FROM  THE  SCOnSBLUFF  STAR-HERALO: 

“  I  have  found  the  Xitron  portable  terminal  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  tool  to 
utilize  in  reporting  news  and  sporting  events ...  I  found  myself  writing  o  run¬ 
ning  gome  story,  os  the  contest  progressed,  and  was  also  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  statistical  compilation.  Within  1 5  minutes  of  the  game's  end,  I  was 
ready  to  transmit  my  finished  story.  .  .  .  Particularly  impressive  to  me,  was 
the  32,0(X)  character  bubble  memory  storage  unit,  which  allowed  me  to 
merge  segments  of  my  story,  after  the  completion  of  tne  gome.  I  was  able  to 
pre-store  o  summary  format  in  the  bubble  memory,  and  then  called  it  up  at 
the  end  of  the  gome  to  insert  the  gome  statistics,  which  then  were  placed  at 

the  end  of  the  story _ The  XPT  does  everything  it's  advertised  to  do,  and 

we  like  it.”  Marc  W.  Anthony,  Publisher 


I  WANT  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  XI’RON  PORTABLE  TERMINAL 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ 

CITY/STATE/ZIP _ 

814  PHOENIX  DR.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN  48104 


xiTRon  inc 


313-971  8530 


Direct  mail  and  cable  companies 
buy  newspapers  in  slow  ’81  market 


A  company  with  far-flung  cable  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  giant  direct  mail  printing  firm 
which  plans  nationwide  shopping  papers 
made  significant  purchases  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  1981. 

Tele-Communications  Inc.  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.,  whose  30  subsidiaries  oper¬ 
ate  community  antenna,  cable  and  micro- 
wave  services  for  more  than  one  million 
subscribers  in  40  states,  acquired  a  67% 
interest  in  the  Tribune  Company  which 
publishes  two  dailies  and  a  shopper  in 
Idaho-the  Lewiston  Tribune,  the  Moscow 
Idahonian,  and  Meridian  Valley  News. 

The  company  already  had  ties  with  the 
Keams-Tribune  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  that  newspaper’s 
president-publisher  J.W.  Gallivan  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  board  of  directors.  Tele¬ 
communications  reported  1980  revenues 
of  $124  million,  90%  from  cable  opera¬ 
tions. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
announced  a  proposal  to  join  with  the 
Colorado  firm  in  a  venture  to  be  called 
TKR  Cable  Co.,  with  100,000  subscribers 
by  mid- 1982  and  500,000  in  1985.  Tele- 
Comm  has  a  partnership  arrangement 
with  Times  Mirror  Company’s  Cable  sub¬ 
sidiary  providing  pay-tv  service  known  as 
Spotlight. 

ADVO  Systems  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  purchased 
Grit,  the  national  weekly  based  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  added  two  shoppers 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — the  Shopper’s 
Guide  and  the  Lakeside  Shopper — with 
plans  to  double  their  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  30,000  in  the  near  future.  ADVO 


also  started  advertising  publications  in 
Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  California  this 
year.  ADVO  Publications,  a  subsidiary  in 
Glendale,  Calif.,  aims  at  a  nationwide 
string  of  shoppers. 

It  was  a  slow  year  in  the  newspaper 
market,  with  only  38  dailies  changing 
ownership.  In  1976  there  were  71  trans¬ 
fers  and  in  each  of  the  years  1977-80  more 
than  50  dailies  were  involved  in  transac¬ 
tions. 

All  except  eight  of  the  1981  deals  in¬ 
creased  the  group  ownership  roster.  With 
four  acquisitions  in  the  small-city  categ¬ 
ory,  Thomson  newspaper  USA  went  to  a 
total  of  77  dailies,  still  railing  the  Gannett 
Company  list  of  85  in  32  states  and  two 
territories. 

Gannett’s  four  acquisitions  in  1981  in¬ 
cluded  an  entry  into  the  ethnic  market 
with  the  purchase  of  El  Diario-La  Prensa, 
which  serves  the  Hispanic  community  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

A  package  bought  from  Charles  Smith- 
gall  and  Lou  Fockele  put  Gannett  in 
Georgia  for  the  first  time  with  the  daily 
Gainesville  Times,  a  shopping  news,  and 
two  national  trade  papers  for  the  poultry 
industry.  Times  editor  Robert  Campbell 
said  it  is  the  dominant  newspaper  in  the 
eight-county  Piedmont  Plateau  with 
21,000  afternoon  and  22,600  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  “in  the  incubator  of  the  nation’s 
poultry  and  egg  industry.”  The  Poultry 
Times  has  23,000  circulation  weekly  and 
the  tabloid  Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing 
report  has  a  9,000  monthly  circulation. 

Gannett  also  acquired  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 
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Donrey  Media  Group  grew  to  43  dailies 
with  purchases  in  Redlands,  Calif., 
Macon,  Mo.,  and  Durant,  Okla.,  and  the 
Fournier  properties  in  Auburn,  Kent  and 
Renton,  Wash. 

The  following  sales  of  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  were  reported  in  1981: 

ALABAMA 

Troy  Messenger 
Evening,  Sunday  5,0(X) 

C.  David  Marion 
to  Tillotson  Publications 

ARKANSAS 

Helena  Arkansas  World 
and  East  Arkansas  Record 
Evening,  Sunday  8,400 
Porter  Young  and  others 
to  Park  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA 

Downey  Southeast  News 
and  Champion 
Evening,  Sunday  5,800 
John  Dennis 

to  W.J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co. 

to  Hearst  Corporation 

Brokers:  Mel  Hodell  and  Joe  N.  Wells 

Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal 
Evening,  Sunday  12,000 
John  Dennis 

to  W.J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co. 

to  Hearst  Corporation 

Brokers:  Mel  Hodell  and  Joe  N.  Wells 

Redlands  Daily  Facts 
Evening  8,200 
Frank  and  William  Moore 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 

Riverside  Press  Enterprise 
Evening  33,300;  Sunday,  106,000 
17%  interest 
to  Ottaway  Newspapers 

Roseville  Press-Tribune 
Evening  11,000 
Walter  McKinney  and  others 
to  Small  Newspapers 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 


CONNECTICUT 

Norwich  Bulletin 
Evening  36,000;  Sunday  42,000 
Donald  L.  Oat  Sr.  and  Harrison  C.  Noyes 
Jr. 

to  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $18,000,000  (unofficial) 

GEORGIA 

Gainesville  Times 
Morning  21,000;  Sunday  23,000 
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Charles  Smithgall  and  Lou  Fockele 
to  Gannett  Company 

Thomasville  Times-Enterprise 
Evening  10,675 
Kelly  family 

to  Thomson  Newspapers 

Tifton  Gazette 
Evening  10,000 
Rankin  family 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 

IOWA 

Boone  News-Republican 
Evening,  Sunday  6,000 
Richard  N.  Hammell 
to  Robert  C.  Schaub 
Broker;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

IDAHO 

Lewiston  Morning  Tribune 
Morning  24,645;  Sunday  25,500 
67%  from  A.L.  Alford  Jr. 
to  Tele-Communications  Inc. 

Moscow  Idahonian 
Evening  6,300 
67%  from  A.L.  Alford  Jr. 
to  Tele-Communications 

INDIANA 

Kokomo  Tribune 
Evening  29,500;  Sunday  29,8% 
Richard  Blacklidge  and  others 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 
Consultant;  Gerald  D.  Reilly 

Linton  Daily  Citizen 
Evening  6,500 
Richard  N.  Hammeli 
to  Ron  Dietz 

Broker;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

MICHIGAN 

Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette 


Evening  12,000 
Rice  family 

to  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broker;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Mt.  Clemens  Macomb  Daily 
Evening  5 1 ,500 
Panax  Corporation 

to  Global  Communications  (John 
McGoff) 

Mt.  PleasantlAlma  Morning  Sun 
Morning  7,730 
Panax  Corporation 
to  Brill  Media,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Price;  $1,300,000 

Three  Rivers  Commercial 
Evening  4,600 
Mrs.  Robert  Shumaker 
to  Richard  Milliman 
Consultant;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

MINNESOTA 

Waseca  Daily  Journal 
Evening  4,700 

Cather  E.  Troidahl  and  others 
to  Faribault  Daily  News 

MISSOURI 

Macon  Chronicle-Herald 
Evening  5,000 

Galveston  Newspapers  and  Wall  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 

to  Donrey  Media  Group 

Sikes  ton  Daily  Standard 
Evening,  Sunday  1 1 ,200 
Blanton  family 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broker;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

NEW  JERSEY 

Trenton  Times  and 
Sunday  Times- Advertiser 
Evening  67,400;  Sunday  78,000 


Washington  Post  Co. 
to  Joe  L.  Allbritton 
Price;  $12,000,000  (unofficial) 

NEW  YORK 

Batavia  News 

Evening  13,000 

Griswold  &  McWain  Inc. 

to  Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  Water- 

town 

El  Diario-La  Prensa 
Weekdays  61,000;  Sunday  63,000 
Diversified  Media  Inc.  (D.  Roy  Clark) 
to  Gannett  Company 
Price;  $9,000,000  (unofficial) 

II  Progresso 

Morning  60,000 

Generoso  Pope  Foundation 

to  Piero  P.  Ardizone  and  Carlo  Carac- 

ciolo 

OHIO 

Uhrichsville-Dennison  Chronicle 
Evening  4,000 
Elizabeth  Stout 
to  Maynard  Buck  and  others 

OKLAHOMA 

Cushing  Citizen 

Evening,  Sunday  3,900 

Richard  N.  Hammell 

to  Jim  and  Jane  Head,  Liberal,  Kans. 

Durant  Democrat 
Evening,  Sunday  7,000 
Peterson  family 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeanette  News-Dispatch 

Evening  6,200 

William  and  Roy  Monsour 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


SALE  OF  THE  VALLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY— OWNERS  OF 

THE  FOURNIER  NEWSPAPERS 

Daily  Newspapers  Serving  Kent — Renton — Auburn,  Washington 

TO 

DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Was  Negotiated  By  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE,  INC. 

Shawnee  Mission,  KS  Norton,  KS 

(913)381-8280  _  (913)  877-3407 


R.  N.  Bolitho 
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136  non-dailies  and  shoppers 
changed  ownership  during  ’81 


The  following  sales  were  reported  to 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

ALABAMA 

Brundidge  Banner 
2,500  paid 
C.  David  Marion 
to  Tillotson  Publications 

Oxford  Sun  &  Midweek 
6,800  paid,  2,200  free 
Frank  Hague  and  Terry  Crowe 
to  Consolidated  Publishing  Co. 
(Anniston  Star) 

Robertsdale  Independent 
7,000  paid 
John  Cameron 
to  Everett  Newspapers 
Consultants:  Wayne  Chancey 

Euiaw  Greene  Co.  Democrat 
1 ,600  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Poynor 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hall  Jr. 

ARKANSAS 

Dardanelle  Post  Dispatch 
3,000  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Stocks  Jr. 
to  Harte-Hanks  Communications 

CALIFORNIA 

Brentwood  Post 
600  paid 

Walter  McKinney  and  others 
to  Small  Newspapers 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 


Downey  (six  weeklies) 

John  Dennis 

to  W.J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co. 
Brokers:  Mel  Hodell  and  Joe  N.  Wells 

Fairfield  Advertiser 
Felker  Communications  Corp. 
to  East  Bay  Newspapers 

Lake  Elsinore  Sun 
2,500  paid 

Ro  and  Lee  Gardner 
to  Riverside  Press  Enterprise 

Los  Angeles  (Southeast) 

CLAS  Newspapers  (17) 

Brehm  and  McGiffin 
to  Hearst  Corporation 

Los  Virgenes  Independent  (3) 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

to  James  H.  Joseph  and  Daniel  A.  Mushe- 
gian. 

(Paper  suspended) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Orangeburg  Times  &  Democrat 
Evening  15,460 
Gresset  family 
to  Howard  Publications 

Florence  News 
Morning.  Sunday  31,600 
Florence  Morning  News  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Moisio,  publisher 
to  Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Coffin 
to  Hearst  Corporation 

Malibu  North  Shore  Mall 
23,250  controlled 
Walter  McKinney  and  others 
to  Small  Newspapers 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 

Pacific  Palisades  Palisadian  Post 
3,000  paid 

Walter  McKinney  and  others 
to  Small  Newspapers 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 

Roseville  World 
14,000  free 

Walter  McKinney  and  others 
to  Small  newspapers 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 

San  Fernando  Valley  Sun 
and  Valley  View 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville  Journal 
Morning  56,200 
Charles  Mason  and  others 
to  Gannett  Company 

TEXAS 

Del  Rio  News-Herald 
Evening,  Sunday  6,700 
J.  Tom  Graham 

to  Harte-Hanks  Communications 


Marlin  Democrat 
and  Weekly  Democrat 
Evening  3,3()0 
J.C.  Chatmas  Jr. 
to  Woodson  Newspapers 

VERMONT 

St.  Albans  Messenger 
Evening  3,800 
William  Loeb 
to  Emerson  Lynn 

WASHINGTON 

Auburn  Daily  Globe  News 
Morning,  Sunday  10,213 
Fournier  family 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Kent  Daily  News  Journal 
Morning,  Sunday  13,486 
Fournier  family 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Renton  Daily  Record  Chronicle 
Morning,  Sunday  14,888 
Fournier  family 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
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7,600  paid,  68,000  free 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Flannery 

to  Hearst  Corporation 

San  Fernando  Valley 
American  Publishing  Co.  (6) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Horwith 
to  Hearst  Corporation 

San  Juan  Capistrano-Laguna  Beach 
3  weeklies,  30.000 
Laguna  Publishing  Co. 
to  Media  General 

COLORADO 

Cliflon  Valley  Citizen 

and  East  Valley  Advertiser 
Shelby  and  Carlyn  Kesterson 
to  Tyler  and  Johnnie  Sue  Todd 
Broker:  James  J.  Brodell 

Dillon  Summit  Co.  Sentinel 
3,000  paid 
William  King 

to  Rowland  Rebele  and  Lowell  Blankfort 

Lakewood  Todav 
50,000  free 

Bill  Armstrong.  John  Tracy  and  Irwin 

Armstrong 

to  Earl  Bennett 

Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Leadville  Lake  Co.  Citizen 
William  King 

to  Rowland  Rebele  and  Lowell  Blankfort 

Littleton  Columbine  Independent 
2,600  paid 

Vern  Bangert  and  Garrett  Ray 
to  Titsch  Publishing  Co. 

Littleton  Independent 

4.500  paid 

Vern  Bangert  and  Garrett  Ray 
84%  to  Titsch  Publishing  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bloomfield  Journal 
Evelyn  K.  Lee 

to  IMPRINT  Inc.  (Christopher  Larsen) 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly 

Hamden  Chronicle 

8.500  paid 
IMPRINT  Inc. 

to  Shore  Line  Newspapers 
(Capital  Cities  Communications) 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly 

Windham  Co.  Journal  Transcript 
Harrison  Noyes  and  Donald  Oat 
to  Gannett  Company 

Windsor  Journal 
3,700  paid 
Evelyn  K.  Lee 
to  IMPRINT  Inc. 

Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly 

FLORIDA 

Jupiter-Teqiiesta 
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Golden  Palm  Publishing  Corp. 

(Three  Shopper  Guides) 

86,000  free 

to  Whitney  Communications 
Broker:  Beckerman  Associates 

Flagler  Tribune 

Florida  Publishing  Co. 

to  Daytona  Beach  News  Journal 

Mount  Dora  Topic 
3,124  paid 
A1  M.  Liverwright 
to  Citrus  Belt  Publications 
(John  Ricketson) 

Broker:  Beckerman  Associates 

Ormond  Beach  Halifax  Reporter 

1.500  paid,  7,(KK)  free 
Florida  Publishing  Co. 

to  Daytna  Beach  News  Journal 

GEORGIA 

Gainesville  Times  Shopping  News 

16.500  free 

Southland  Publishing  Co. 

(Smithgall  and  Fockele) 
to  Gannett  Company 

Rockmart  Journal 
2,600  paid 
E.  C.  Sanders 
to  Rome  News-Tribune 

Tifton  Gazette  Shopping  Guide 


Rankin  family 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 

IDAHO 

Meridian  Valley  News 
23,000  paid,  4,000  free 
67%  from  Tribune  Co. 
to  Tele-Communications  Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Bluffs  Times 
850  paid 

Leah  and  Ralph  Jones 
to  Dallas  and  Elaine  Warren 
Borker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Highland  News-Leader 
7,4(X)  paid 
Delphos  Herald 

to  Capital  Cities  Communications 

Meredosia  Budget 
750  paid 

Leah  and  Ralph  Jones 
to  Dallas  and  Elaine  Warren 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

O'Fallon  Progress 
5,.300  paid 
Irwin  A.  Yare 

to  Lowell  Blankfort  and  Roland  Rebele 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


DEAR  NEWSPAPERS 

Serving^  growing  communities 
across  America  since  1946 

DeMotte  (Ind.)  KANKAKEE  VALLEY  POST-NEWS 
Morocco  (Ind.)  COURIER 

Remington  (Ind.)  REMINGTON  PRESS  • 

Rensselaer  (Ind.)  REPUBLICAN 

Benton  (Ky.)  TRIBUNE-COURIER 

Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLEAN  COUNTY  NEWS 

Franklin  (Ky.)  FAVORITE 

Franklin  (Ky.)  WFKN 

Henderson  (Ky.)  GLEANER 

"Serving  fhe  fosfest  growing  morkef  of  fhe  (vonsville,  Indiono  mefro  oreo" 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  KENTUCKIANNA  CABLE  VISION  INC. 
California  (Mo.)  DEMOCRAT 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  DEMOCRAT-CAPITAL 

"Fosfest  growing  region  in  Missourr' 

Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  DAILY  ADVANCE 

"Serving  the  Keystone  corner  of  Northeostern  North  Corolino" 

Hertford  (N.C.)  PERQUIMANS  WEEKLY 
Portland  (Tenn.)  PORTLAND  LEADER 
White  House  (Tenn.)  TENN  VIDEO  INC. 

Washington  (D.C.)  NEWS  BUREAU  and  CORPORATE  OFFICES 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

1053  National  Press  Building  Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  393-0979 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 

INDIANA 

Avilla  News 
850  paid 

James  H.  Kirtley 
to  Edward  G.  Dooley 

Churubusco  Tri-County  Truth 
2,100  paid 
James  H.  Kirtley 
to  Edward  G.  Dooley 

Greentown  Howard  Co.  News 
1 ,800  paid 

Blacklidge  and  others 
to  Thomson  newspapers 
Consultant:  Gerald  Reilly 

Paoli  News  and  Republican 
7,000  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Riley 
to  Wendell  Gooch 
Broker:  Towe  Agency 

IOWA 

Dunlap  Reporter 
1 ,300  paid 

David  and  Irene  Hahn 

to  Doris  Bingham  and  Agnes  Morris 

Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Humboldt  Republican 
and  Independent 
6,000  paid 
Chase  McLaughlin 
to  Del  Marks 

Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

KANSAS 

Bird  City  Times 
900  paid 

Neil  and  Lorraine  Burrow 
to  Bob  and  Mardell  Leonard 

Louisburg  Herald 
1,900  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Towne 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Hawkins 

St.  Francis  Herald 
2,000  paid 

Neil  and  Lorraine  Burrow 
to  Bob  and  Mardell  Leonard 
Broker:  Krehbiel-Bolitho 

Washington  County  News 
3,700  paid 

Tom  and  Christine  Buchanan 

to  Howard  Kessinger  and  Chris  Baum- 

chen 

Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

KENTUCKY 

London  Sentnel-Echo 

8,500  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Keith  Jr. 
to  Al  Smith  Communications 
Broker:  Maurice  K.  Henry 

Maysville  Mirror 
2,600  paid 
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2,600  paid 

Thomas  G.  Woodall 

to  Red  Flannel  Publications  Inc. 

Howard  City  Record 
1,100  paid 

Thomas  G.  Woodall 
to  Red  Flannel  Publications 

Rockford  Register 
2,800  paid 

Thomas  G.  Woodall 
to  Red  Flannel  Publications 

MISSOURI 

Macon  Shopper 
Galveston  Newspapers 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 

Oregon  Times  Observer 
John  and  Irene  Costello 
to  Kent  and  Sharon  Ford 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  Sun  Newspapers 
and  Step  Saver 
35,000  paid,  2,000  free 
Stanford  Lipsey 
to  Bruce  Sagan 

NEW  JERSEY 

Freehold  Transcript 
400  paid,  38,000  free 
Bergen  Record  Co. 
to  Greater  Media  Inc. 

Paramus  Post  &  Sunday  Post 
2,200  Wednesday;  5,500  Sunday 
Bennett  Fishier  family 
to  Ingersoll  Publications 
Broker:  George  Romano 

Ridgefield  News  &  Sunday  News 
12,900  Wednesday;  20,000  Sunday 
Bennett  Fishier  family 
to  Ingersoll  Publications 
Broker:  George  Romano 

Salem  Sampler 
Andrew  J.  Hpgan 
to  Gannett  Company 


OREGON  PUBLISHERS— Kent  and 
Sharon  Ford  are  the  new  owners  of  the 
Oregon  Times  Observer,  located  in  the 
county  seat  of  Holt  County  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  are 
shown  with  their  children,  Katie  (who  is 
holding  Jo  Jo)  and  Justin.  Kent  is  a  1974 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  formerly  work¬ 
ed  for  newspapers  in  Poplar  Bluff  and 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


David  Cartwell 

to  Maysville  Ledger-Independent 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Anne  Arundel  Times 

14.500  paid 

Allen  C.  Jackson  Jr. 

to  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post  Co. 

Annapolis  Severnia  Park 

Village  Voice  and  Entertainer 

4.500  paid 

Allen  C.  Jackson  Jr. 
to  Charleston  Evening  Post  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Boyne  City 

Charlevoix  County  Press 
3,000  paid 
George  Colburn 
to  James  Silbur 
Broker:  Lee  E.  Dirks 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Newport  Argus  Champion 
5,270  paid 

James  D.  Ewing  and  Walter  C.  Paine 
to  William  Barrett 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 
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North  Conway  Reporter 
6,000  paid 
Barbara  Garringue 
to  Courier  Printing  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

East  Aurora  Advertiser 
4,000  paid 
Alfred  Spooner 
to  Grant  Hamilton 

Nanuet  Rockland  Review 
30,000  free 


Cedar  Springs  Clipper 


Steve  Kozak  and  Lewis  Warren 
to  Hagedom  Communications 
Broker:  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Maiden  Times 

Weekly  Newspapers  of  Charlotte 
to  Park  Newspapers 

Smithfield  Herald 

12.200  paid 
Lassiter  families 

to  Raleigh  News  &  Observer 

OKLAHOMA 

Cordell  Beacon 

4.200  paid 
Part  ownership 
to  Lyle  Becker 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Elizabethtown  Chronicle 

Richard  M.  Scaife 

to  William  and  Rosemary  Jackson 

Wayne  Suburban  &  Times 
14,000  paid,  26,000  free 
Ehart  family 
to  Ralph  Ingersoll  2nd 

Williamsport  Grit 

38,500 

Lamade  family  and  others 
to  ADVO  Systems  Inc. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Allendale  County  Citizen 
1 ,800  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 

to  Community  Communications,  Spar¬ 
tanburg. 

Bishopville  Lee  Co.  Messenger 

1,700  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 
to  Community  Communications 

Chesterfield  Advertiser 
2,000  free 
Charles  H.  Morris 
to  Community  Communications 

Hampton  Co.  Guardian 
3,000  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 
to  Community  Communications 

Kershaw  News  Era 
1,900  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 
to  Community  Communications 

Lake  City  News  &  Post 

3.500  paid;  700  free 
Charles  H.  Morris 

to  Community  Communications 

Monck’s  Corner  Berkeley  Democrat 

8.500  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 

to  Community  Communications 
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Winnsboro  News  <5  Herald 

2.700  paid 
Charles  H.  Morris 

to  Community  Communications 

TENNESSEE 

Dayton  Herald 

5,500  paid 

Franklin  E.  Glass 

to  John  M.  Jones  (Greenville  Sun) 

Dickson  Free  Press 

5.700  paid 

Frank  and  Suzanne  Gonzales 
to  William  F.  Childress 
Harriman  Record 
Today's  News  Co.  (S.L.  Crass) 
to  Oak  Ridger 

Jonesboro  Herald  &  Tribune 
4,000  paid;  7,000  free 
Derby  family 

to  Jones  family  (Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle) 

Rockwood  Times 

3,200  paid 
Today’s  News  Co. 
to  Oak  Ridger 
Sparta  Expositor 
5,400  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobby  Anderson 
to  Today’s  News  Inc. 

Chattanooga  Shopper’s  Guide 
and  Lakeside  Shopper 
29,000  free 

J.R.  and  Ray  Radford  family 

to  ADVO  Systems 

Broker;  Beckerman  Associates 


TEXAS 

Kingwood  Observer 
2,8()0  paid 
Edward  J.  Engler 
to  Attaway  Newspaper  Group 

San  Antonio  Citizen-News 
Gary  Bruford 
to  Marvin  L.  Tomme 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Universal  City  Herald  News 
90,000  free 

to  Taylor  Communications,  Dallas 


LeROY 

Media  Consultant  • 

until  March  1,  1981 

c/o  Newspaper  Management  Co. 
18th  Floor 

641  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

TELEPHONE: 


Whitehouse  Journal 
2,000  paid 
George  Sarsoun 
to  Donrey  Media  Group 

UTAH 

Castle  Dale  Progress 

2.300  paid 

Robert  L.  Cribb  and  others 
to  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
Broker;  Abbott  E.  Paine 
Price  Sun  Advocate 

6.300  paid 

Robert  L.  Cribb,  Bruce  Writght  and 
Robert  Finney 

to  Ogden  Standard-Examiner 
Broker:  Abbott  E.  Paine 

VIRGINIA 

Amherst  New  Era-Progress 
4,8(X)  paid 

J.  Bernard  McDermon  and  others 
to  Winchester  Evening  Star 
Berry ville  Clarke  Courier 

I, 800  paid 
G.  K.  Levi 

to  Arundel  Communications 
Lovingston  Nelson  Co.  Times 

3,700  paid 

J.  Bernard  McDearmon 

to  Winchester  Evening  Star 

WISCONSIN 

Lodi  Enterprise 

2.300  paid 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Skoloda 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Hansen 
Broker;  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Milwaukee  Post  Newspapers  (5) 

15,000  paid;  45.000  free 
Post  Corporation 

to  David  E.  and  Thomas  A.  Hutchison 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Kamloops  News 
to  Southam  Inc. 

Price:  70,0(X)  Southam  shares 

ONTARIO 

Toronto 

Inland  Publising  Co.  (13) 
to  Torstar  Inc. 


KELLER 

Broker  •  Appraiser 

after  March  1st 

c/o  Newspaper  Management  Co. 
405  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


(212)  759-2349 
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Radio  &  tdev'^on 
station  saies  in  ’81 

ALABAMA 
WULA-am  Eufaula 

Sellers:  Roth  and  Lucille  Hook 
Buyers:  James  R.  Williams  III  (I6%)  and 
others 

Price:  $300,000 

(Williams  is  an  AP  broadcast  executive  in 
Jackson,  Miss.) 

ARIZONA 
KOAI-tv  Flagstaff  NBC 

Sellers:  Wendell  and  Linda  Elliot 
Buyer:  Mississippi  Publishers  Co. 
(Hederman  family)  and  others. 

Price:  $1,400,000 

KWFM-fm  Tucson 

Seller:  Alvin  Korngold 

Buyer:  Dudley  A.  White  and  family 

(Sandusky  Newspapers) 

Price:  $2,000,000 
Broker:  Richter-Kalil  &  Co. 

ARKANSAS 

KTVE-tv  El  Dorado-Monroe.  ABC 

Seller:  Gray  Communications  Systems. 
(Albany  Ga.  Herald,  etc.) 

Buyers:  Frank  K.  Spain  and  Ronald  E. 
Hale. 

Price:  $9,000,000 

Brokers:  Milton  Q.  Ford  and  Dan  Hays- 


KFSA-am  Fort  Smith 

Seller:  Donrey  Media  Group 
Buyer:  Fred  H.  Baker  Sr. 
Price:  $297,000 


CALIFORNIA 
KOCM-fm  Newport  Beach 

Seller:  Hutton  Broadcasting  Co.  (Betty 
Hutton  Trust) 

Buyer:  Donrey  Media  Group 
Price:  $2,000,000 

KITT-fm  San  Diego 

Seller:  Melvin  L.  Wheeler  and  G.  Russell 
Chambers 

Buyer:  Charter  Co.  subsidiary  Chart  com. 
{Philadelphia  Bulletin,  etc.) 

Price:  $5,250,000 

KOKO-fm  Seaside 

Sellers:  George  Franklin  and  others 
Buyer:  Stoddard  P.  Johnson  {Monterrey 
Life,  etc.) 

Price:  $531,000 

COLORADO 
KERE-am  Denver 

Seller:  Jack  Roth 

Buyer:  Sandusky  Newspapers  (Dudley 
White  family) 

Price:  $2,405,000 

Broker:  Chapman  Associates 
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KEXO-am  Grand  Junction 

Seller:  Charles  D.  Powers  (Greentree 
Group) 

Buyer:  Donrey  media  Group 
Price:  $1,518,000 

KFKA-am  and  KFKZ-fm  Greeley 

Sellers:  Harris  Enterprises  (John  P.  Har¬ 
ris  family)  and  others 
Buyers:  Bob  Treadway  and  others 
Price:  $1,950,000 

KBCR-am-fm  Steamboat  Springs 

Sellers:  John  G.  Gayer  and  others 
Buyers:  Douglas  Faigin  (City  news  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles)  and  others. 
Price:  $1,100,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

FLORIDA 

WRKT-am-fm  Cocoa  Beach 

Seller:  Robert  B.  Taylor 

Buyer:  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

Price:  $1,300,000 

WDOQ-fm  Daytona  Beach 

Sellers:  Myron  P.  Patten  and  others 
Buyer:  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  subsidiary  (Balti¬ 
more  Sun) 

Price:  $2,836,000 

Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards  Inc. 

WROD-am  Daytona  Beach 

Seller:  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcasting  Co. 
{Lorain  Ohio  Journal,  etc.) 

Buyer:  Frank  D.  Ward 
Price:  $700,000 

WELE-fm  Deland 

Sellers:  Sidney  Frazer  and  others 
Buyer:  Elyra-Lorain  Broadcasting  Co. 
Price:  $1,850,000 

WJKS-tv  Jacksonville.  NBC 

Seller:  Ziff-Davis  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Media  General 
Price:  $18,000,000 

WAIV-am-fm  Jacksonville. 

Seller:  Robert  W.  Rounsaville 

Buyer:  Affiliated  Publications  {Boston 

Globe) 

Price:  $3,000,000 

WPOM-am  Riviera  Beach 

Sellers:  Eugene  Bartoli  and  Alan  Kornish 
Buyer:  Garth  Reeves  {Miami  Times)  and 
others 

Price:  $1,002,500 
WCRJ-am-fm  Jacksonville 

Seller:  AMG  International 

Buyer:  A.S.  Abell  Co.  {Baltimore  Sun) 

Price:  $2,093,000 

GEORGIA 
WBIE-fm  Marietta. 

Sellers:  Estate  of  James  M.  Wilder  and 
others 

Buyer:  Capital  Cities  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  $7,350,000 


REVIEW 


IDAHO 

KIVI-tv  Boise-Nampa.  ABC 

Sellers:  Robert  V.  Hansberger  and  others 
Buyer:  Sawtooth  Communications  (sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Charleston  S.C.  Evening  Post 
Co.) 

Price:  $4,500,000 

INDIANA 

WGL-am  Fort  Wayne 

Seller:  News  Sentinel  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Helen  R.  Foellinger) 

Buyer:  Frank  S.  Kovas  Jr. 

Price:  $425,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

WAZY-am-fm  Lafayette 

Seller:  Peoria  Journal  Star 

Buyers:  Richard  Lightfoot  and  Suzanne 

P.  Morris 

Price:  $1,350,000 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co 

IOWA 

WMT-tv  Cedar  Rapids.  CBS. 

Seller:  George  W.  Norton  estate 
Buyer:  Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Co. 
Price:  $13,000,000 

KANSAS 

KCKN-am-fm  Kansas  City 

Sellers:  Danny  Kaye  and  others. 

Buyer:  Allbritton  Communicatons  (Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  etc.) 

Price:  $2,700,000 

MARYLAND 
WJRO-am  Glen  Burnie 

Sellers:  Harry  G.  .Sells  and  others 
Buyers:  William  T.  Hingst  {Talbot  Md. 
Banner)  and  others 
Price:  $350,000 

WTTR-am-fm  Westminster 

Sellers:  Russel  Morgan  and  others 
Buyers:  Lynett  family  {Scranton  Times, 
etc.) 

Price:  $1,742,510 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
WBZ-fm  Boston 

Seller:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Buyers:  Greater  Media  Inc.  (Joseph  L. 
Rosenmiller,  Peter  Bordes  ad  others. 
East  Brunswick  N  .  J  .  Sentinel 
Spokesman) 

Price:  $5,000,000 

MINNESOTA 
KDAL-am  Duluth 

vSelltfr:  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Co.  (Chicago  Tribune  Co.) 

Buyer:  Richard  L.  Duchossois 

Price:  $1,900,000 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
WNAG-am  Grenada 

Seller;  Birney  Imes  Jr.  {Columbus  Miss. 
Dispatch) 

Buyer:  Chatterbox  Inc.  (Robert  and 
Dorothy  Evans) 

Price;  $300,000 

WTOK-tv  Meridian.  ABC 

Sellers:  Robert  F.  Wright  and  others 
Buyers:  Channel  Two  Television  {Hous¬ 
ton  Post  and  others) 

Price:  $11,000,000 
Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co 

MISSOURI 

KCKN-am-fm  Kansas  City 

Sellers:  Danny  Kaye  and  others 
Buyer:  Allbritton  (L'ommunications 
Price:  $2,750,000 
Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

KMBC-tv  Kansas  City 

Seller:  Metromedia  Inc. 

Buyer:  Hearst  Corporation 
Price:  $79,000,000 
Broker;  Howard  Stark 

KWKI-fm  Kansas  City 

Seller:  Jimmy  Swaggart  Evangelistic 
Association 

Buyer;  Sandusky  Newspapers 

Price;  $3,100,000 

Broker:  Chapman  &  Associates 

KVCM-fm  Montgomery  City. 

Sellers:  Vincent  C.  Myles  ad  others. 
Buyers:  Dalton  C.  Wright  {Lebanon  Mo. 
Tribune)  and  others. 

Price:  $160,000 

KDNL-tv  St.  Louis,  Independent 

Sellers:  Vincent  C.  Myles  and  others 
Buyer:  Cox  Broadcasting  Co.  (Atlanta 
Newspapers  atTiliate) 

Price;  $13,200,000 

MONTANA 
KRBN-am  Red  Lodge 

Sellers;  Robert  and  Roy  Peck  {Riverton 
Ranger) 

Buyer:  Clifford  Sherwood  and  others 
Price:  $115,000 

KSDK-tv  St.  Louis.  NBC. 

Seller:  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Buyer:  Multimedia 

Price:  WXIl-tv  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
and  WFBC-tv  Greenville,  S.C. 

NEBRASKA 
KAMI-am  Cozad 

Sellers:  Jim  and  Joe  Cetak 

Buyer:  Dean  G.  Dorsey  {Tri-Cit\  Trib) 

Price:  $180,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WMUR-tv  Manchester.  ABC 

Seller:  Richard  Eaton 
Buyers:  Birney  Imes  Jr.  and  others  {Col¬ 
umbus  Miss.  Commercial  Dispatch) 
Price:  $5,000,000 
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NEW  YORK 

WWNY-tv  Carthage  (Watertown)  ABC 
and  NBC 

Seller:  Johnson  Newspaper  Corp. 

Buyer;  Howard  J.  Brown  {Kenosha  Wis. 
News). 

Price:  $8,100,000 

WGVA-am  Geneva 

Sellers:  Milton  Jacobson  and  Samuel 

Semel 

Buyer:  Daniel  F.  Gordon  (former  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal  reporter). 

Price:  $450,000 

Broker:  Keith  W.  Horton  Co. 

WKSN-am  and  WHUG-fm  Jamestown 
Seller:  Warren  A.  Koerbell 
Buyer:  E.P.  Boyle  and  family  {Oil  City 
Pa.  Derrick) 

Price:  $441,209 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
WXII-tv  Winston-Salem.  NBC 

Seller:  Multimedia 

Buyer;  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Price:  In  trade  with  WFBC-tv  Greenville, 
S.C.  for  KSDK-tv  St.  Louis 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
KDDR-am  Oakes 

Sellers:  Timothy  Branson  and  Robert 
Norland 

Buyer:  Kingsley  Murphy  jr,  minority 
shareholder  in  Minneapolis  Star  ad  Tri¬ 
bune  Co. 

Price:  $250,000 

OHIO 

WSAI-am-fm  Cincinnati 

Seller:  AtTiliated  Broadcasting  {Boston 
Globe'‘ 

Buyer:  Booth  American  Co. 

Price:  $5,000,000 
Broker:  Ted  Hepburn  Co. 

WDTN-tv  Dayton 

Seller:  Trustees  of  Grinnell  College 
Buyer:  Hearst  Corporation 
Price:  $49,400,000 
Broker:  Howard  Stark 

WTCL-am  Warren 

Seller:  Stauffer  Media 
Buyer:  Geri  Taczak 
Price:  $250,000 
Broker:  Keith  W.  Horton  Co. 

OREGON 
KTVL-tv  Medford.  CBS. 

Sellers:  J.  L.  DeArmond  and  others 

Buyer:  Freedom  NEWspapers 

Price:  $12,500,000 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co 

KUPL-am-fm  Portland 

Seller:  Richard  B.  Stevens 

Buyer:  Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co 

PRice:  $4,750,000 

Broker:  Robert  O.  Mahiman 

PENNSYLVANIA 
WAHT-am  Lebanon 

Buyer:  Subsidiary  of  Clearfield  Progress 
(W.K.  Ulerich) 


LYC-am  and  WILQ-fm  Williamsport 

Sellers;  Paul  H.  Rothfuss  and  Kerby  E. 
Confer 

Buyer:  Grit  Publishing  Co. 

Price:  $2,300,000 

Broker:  Keith  W.  Horton  Co. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WFBC-tv  Greenville.  NBC 

Seller:  Multimedia 

Buyer;  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Price;  KSDK-tv  St.  Louis  (Deal  also  in¬ 
cludes  WXll-tv  Winston-Salem,  N.C.) 

WMYB-am  and  WXTL-fm  Myrtle 
Beach 

Seller:  Wade  H.  Alley 

Buyer:  David  A.  Rawley  and  family 

(High  Point  N.C.  Enterprise,  etc.) 

Price:  $700,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

WCPT-tv  Crossville.  Independent 

Sellers:  Calvin  C.  Smitn  and  John  A. 
Cunningham 

Buyers:  McClatchy  newspapers  (90%) 
and  Sainte  Broadcasting  Co.  (Chester 
Smith). 

Price:  $600,000 

TEXAS 

KEGL-fm  Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Seller:  Gerock  H.  Swanson 

Buyer:  Sandusky  newspapers  (Dudley 

White  family) 

Price:  $8,500,000 

VIRGINIA 
WTAR-tv  Norfolk.  CBS 
Seller:  Landmark  Communications 
Buyer:  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 
Price:  $48,300,000 

WASHINGTON 
KSPO-am  Spokane 

Seller:  Subsidiary  of  California  newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.  (Wishard  A.  Brown,  Justus  J. 
Craemer  and  others) 

Buyer:  Jason  Jennings  and  F.  Van  Dorn 
Morrier 
Price;  $400,000 
Broker:  William  A.  Exline 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

WTCR-am  Kenova  and  WHEZ-fm 
Huntington 

Seller:  Greater  Media  Inc.  (East  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.) 

Buyer:  S.  Carter  Burden  Jr. 

Price:  $2,500,000 

WISCONSIN 

WOKY-am  Milwaukee  and  WMIL-fm 
Waukesha 

Seller:  Chartcom  Inc. 

Buyers:  C.T.  Robinson,  William  Moyes 
and  Michael  Hesser. 

Price:  $5,000,000 

WFHR-am  and  WWRW-fm  Wisconsin 
Rapids 

Seller:  Subsidiary  of  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Tribune  Co.  (William  F.  Huffman) 
Buyer;  Subsidiary  of  Zanesville  Gazette 
Printing  Co.  (Robert  W.  Bliss  family). 
Price:  $1,145,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co 
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Newspaper  company  stocks 
show  gain  in  bumpy  DJ  year 


In  a  year  when  the  Dow  Jones  Index 
dived  from  the  1 ,000  level  to  the  850  zone, 
how  have  newspaper  company  stocks 
fared  for  their  investors? 

The  answer:  Steady,  with  moderate 
gains. 

If  you  had  bought  100  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  in  each  of  10  of  the  public  com¬ 
panies — those  traded  on  the  New  York 
and  America  Stock  Exchanges — you 
would  have  realized  a  paper  profit  of  ab¬ 
out  $5,900.  The  investment  of  $35,525  last 
January  would  be  worth  $41,425  at  year 
end.  Total  dividend  payments  of  $1,066 
bring  the  gain  to  almost  12%. 

This  is  the  portfolio: 


Price  paid 

Current 

Company 

Jan. 1981 

value 

Capital  Cities 

$5,925 

$7,400 

Gannett 

$5,800 

$5,775* 

Harte-Hanks 

$3,150 

$3,400 

Knight-Ridder 

$2,750 

$3,150 

Lee  Enterprises 

$2,300 

$2,900 

Times  Mirror 

$4,250 

$4,950 

Affiliated  Pubs. 

$2,850 

$3,200 

Media  General 

$3,000 

$3,900 

New  York  Times 

$3,200 

$3,600 

Washington  Post 

$2,300 

$3,150 

Total 

$35,525 

$41,425 

Company 
Capital  Cities 
Gannett 
Harte-Hanks 
Knight-Ridder 
Lee  Enterprises 
Times  Mirror 
Affiliated 
Media  General 
New  York  Times 
Washington  Post 
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Dec.  p/e 
74  14 

•38V2  13 
34  13 
34  13 

29  11 
:  49V2I2 
I  32  12 

39  10 
36  10 
3IV2I4 
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*150  shares  after  3-for-2  split. 

With  good  or  better-than-fair  earnings 
in  the  three  quarters  of  1981 — and  strong 
results  in  the  fourth  quarter — all  of  the 
companies  maintained  their  dividend 
payouts.  Holders  of  Harte-Hanks  and 
Gannett  shares  at  year's  end  will  benefit 
from  increased  dividends. 

Some  of  the  company  executives  have 
been  telling  security  analysts  they  have 
modest  confidence  in  business  for  the 
first  part  of  1982.  Steps  taken  in  1981 
should  put  several  of  the  companies  in 
stronger  position  for  improved  perform¬ 
ance. 

“A  bit  soft”  is  the  way  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  described  the  outlook  for  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1982.  After  that  it  depends  on  how  the 
economy  goes. 

At  times  during  the  year  the  newspaper 
stocks  fluctuated  with  the  rest  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  by  December  all  of  those  in  the 
10-company  portfolio  were  higher  than  in 
January.  The  table  below  includes  the 
price/earnings  ratio: 


Year  to  Year  Stock  Prices 


(Footnote:  From  the  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Company — In  1927  a  reporter  (John 
Case)  for  the  Hartford  Times  paid  $85 
each  for  35  shares  of  Class  B  convertible 
stock  that  Gannett  sold  to  employes. 
(Hartford  Times  is  no  longer  a  Gannett 
property,  incidently).  Through  stock 
splits  and  reinvestment  of  dividends. 
Case  accumulated  6,000  shares  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  the  initial  investment  of  $2,975 
is  worth  about  $230,000). 

Reuters  to  open  11 
bureaus  in  1982 

The  board  of  directors  of  Reuters  has 
approved  plans  to  establish  1 1  new  re¬ 
porting  bureaus  in  1982. 

Reuters  plans  to  appoint  26  more  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Europe,  North  America, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

The  organization  currently  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  500  full-time  journalists  who 
are  involved  in  the  distribution  of  news  in 
more  than  150  countries. 

Desmond  Maberly,  managing  editor 
for  Reuters  North  America,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  not  only  be  opening  new 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  also  be  adding  staff  at  some  of  its 
current  locations  during  the  next  year. 

Reuters,  at  one  point,  had  seriously 
considered  acquiring  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  Reuters  sent  out  field  teams  to 
visit  UPI  news  bureaus  and  talk  with  field 
personnel.  After  a  comprehensive  look 
into  the  operation,  Reuters  decided 
against  the  acquisition  and  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  expand  its  own  operation. 

Hanson  replaced 

W.  Terry  Maguire  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident/general  counsel  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
effective  January  1.  He  replaces  Arthur 
B.  Hanson,  who  has  served  as  ANPA 
general  counsel  for  19  years.  Maguire 
joined  ANPA  as  associate  general  coun¬ 
sel  in  May  1 979  and  assumed  the  addition¬ 
al  title  of  vicepresident/legal  and  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  in  January  1980.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supervise  the  lobbying  activities 
in  his  new  post.  Hanson  is  a  member  of 
Hanson,  O'Brien,  Birney  and  Butler  law 
firm  in  Washington,  D.C..  He  will  be¬ 
come  counsel  emeritus. 


One 

Year 

12/24 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) . 

....  31V5 

28^4 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (OTC) . 

.  23W 

N/A 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) . 

....  26 

20 

Capital  Cities  Comm. (NYSE) . 

....  72 

59V4 

Charter  Company  (NYSE) . 

....  BVs 

20 

CXMvIes  Comm.  (NYSE) . 

....  31^4 

294'4 

CSX (NYSE) . 

....  57V4 

49 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 

....  ASVka 

64  W 

Gannett  (NYSE) . 

...  34  b 

35VS 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) . 

....  40VS 

58 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) . 

....  33 

31H 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) . 

.  25  W 

27 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) . 

.  29V5 

28 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) . 

.  291/4 

23^ 

.  19 

N/A 

Media  General  (AMEX) . 

.  38V6 

30W 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  63W 

54  Vs 

Multimedia  (OTC) . 

.  35 

31 W 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

.  37V'4 

33  Vk 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) . 

.  28V« 

19VS 

Power  Corp.  (CE) . 

.  15V5 

N/A 

Quebecor  (AMEX) . 

.  8'/S 

9 

Southam  (CE) . 

.  34^4 

42  V4 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) . 

.  50 

42 

Tele-Comunications(OTC) . 

.  19 

N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

.  23 

21VS 

Time.  Inc.  (NYSE) . 

. 38'/Sc 

60  VB 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) . 

.  46^4 

43  Vs 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

.  9 

27VS 

Tofstar  (CE) . 

.  11V5 

20VS 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) . 

.  30^/6 

22VS 

a— 2  for  1  stock  split  on  April  23. 

b — 3  for  2  stock  split  on  Jan.  5. 

c — 2  for  1  stock  split  on  Oct.  1 . 

Abitibi  (CE) . 

.  20% 

24VS 

Allied  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  44VS 

55 

Altair  (OTC) . 

.  5VS 

4VS 

Am  Inti  (OTC) . 

.  67 

75^4 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) . 

3VS 

5VS 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) . 

.  34VS 

36VS 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

.  ASVS 

481/4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) . 

.  10^4 

2714 

Compuscan  (OTC) . 

.  3 

4VS 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

.  17V6 

25VS 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) . 

28VS 

491/4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 

84VS 

91VS 

Domtar  (AMEX) . 

.  18VS 

24VS 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

.  26V8 

341(2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

.  71VS 

751/4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

.  2OV2 

251/4 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

.  45VB 

5714 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) . 

.  72VS 

731(2 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) . 

.  37  V4 

42l4 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  39VS 

521(2 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) . 

.  lOVS 

lOlS 

Information  Int'l  (OTC) . 

.  lOVs 

N/A 

International  Paper  (NYSE) . 

.  39VS 

44lS 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  20 

33lS 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) . 

.  64  Vs 

55 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

,.  18 

15V4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  . 

..  31VS 

27VB 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

..  25 

40 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) . 

..  53VS 

63  Vs 

Raytheon  (NYSE) . 

.  37V'4d 

IO8V4 

Rockwell  IntT  (NYSE) . 

.32  Vs 

42lS 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) . 

.  31V5 

36 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

..  36 

38 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) . 

..  151/4 

22  Is 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

.  23VS 

33 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) . 

.  41^4 

65 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) . 

..  5V4 

8lS 

Volt  Into.  (OTC) . 

..  I8V4 

39V4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 

.  261/4 

2‘‘V5 

d— 2  for  1  stock  split  on  June  8.  1981 

Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 

Martin  Goodman  dies 

Martin  Goodman,  president  of  Toronto 
Star  Newspapers  Ltd. ,  died  December  20 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  46. 

Goodman,  a  former  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  recently  was  named  to 
the  Order  of  Canada  for  his  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  for  national  unity. 
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(Continued  from  page  8} 

serious  weakening  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  V.  Sullivan  decision  of  1964. 

Also  in  January,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  save  a  reporter  from  six 
months  in  jail  for  refusing  to  reveal  a  news 
source. 

Justice  turned  down  consideration  of  a 
confidentiality  dispute  appealed  to  them 
by  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  Jan 
Schaffer,  who  had  declined  to  tell  a  court 
whether  a  U.S.  Attorney  had  been  her 
source  for  a  story  about  the  FBI’s  cele¬ 
brated  Abscam  investigation. 

Schaffer  had  asked  the  high  court  to 
consider  whether  a  reporter,  appearing  as 
a  defense  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  has  a 
constitutional  privilege  to  refuse  to  reveal 
the  identity  of  a  source. 

Also  during  the  year,  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  newspapers  have  no 
right  to  resist  the  demands  of  regulatory 
agencies  for  business  data  about  newspa¬ 
per  operations. 

The  ruling  stated  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  probe  of  the 
financial  dealings  of  newspaper  publisher 
John  P.  McGoff  may  proceed. 

A  three  judge  panel  upheld  SEC  de¬ 
mands  for  information  to  test  whether 
McGoff  secretly  used  South  African  gov¬ 
ernment  money  in  his  efforts  to  buy  U.S. 
newspapers. 

“Press  figures  enjoy  no  special  pri¬ 
vilege  exempting  them  from  laws  of 
general  applicability,”  the  court  said. 
The  ruling  added,  however,  that  courts 
must  show  special  sensitivity  toward 
newspapers’  publishing  rights  when  they 
review  government  demands  for  news¬ 
paper  business  records. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
McGoff  s  appeal,  thus  upholding  the  low¬ 
er  court  ruling. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  rejected  a 
newspaper’s  claim  of  absolute  privlege 
against  libel  for  comments  contained  in 
editorials,  declining,  without  comment, 
to  review  a  $220,310  libel  judgement  paid 
earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press. 

Though  judgements  in  the  millions 
have  been  awarded  by  courts  against 
newspapers,  the  sum  actually  paid  by  the 
Lake  Charles  morning  daily  was  one  of 
the  largest  on  record. 

Newspapers  did  get  some  favorable 
rulings  from  the  courts.  By  an  8-0  vote, 
the  high  court  ruled  that  states  are  not 
barred  by  the  Constitution  from  allowing 
newspaper  and  tv  cameras  in  a  cour¬ 
troom.  The  high  court  acted  in  a  case 
involving  Florida’s  practice  of  permitting 
tv  coverage  of  criminal  trials. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  the 
right  of  victims  of  illegal  government 
wiretaps,  including  reporters,  to  seek 
damages  for  invasion  of  privacy. 
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A  Reserve  Judge  in  Wisconson  threw 
out  a  $3.7  million  libel  suit  against  the 
Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press  Gazette.  The 
judge  ruled  that  the  newspaper  had  not 
been  negligent,  but  instead  had  practiced 
“responsible  reporting.” 

Fol  amendments 

The  Reagan  Administration  presented 
to  Congress  a  package  of  amendments  to 
the  federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Jonathan  Rose,  assistant  attorney  general 
in  the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Leg¬ 
al  Policy  said  the  Administration  believed 
there  were  “several  pressing  problems 
arising  from  the  current  structure  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  act.” 

In  October,  the  Reagan  Administration 
unveiled  its  proposals  for  “fine-tuning” 
the  Fol  Act.  However,  press  spokesmen 
and  civil  libertarians  denounced  the  draft 
legislation  as  a  blueprint  for  a  major  over¬ 
haul  of  the  Fol  Act  that  would  give  the 
government  sweeping  new  powers  to 
withhold  information  from  the  public. 

“This  is  not  a  minor  modification  or 
attempt  to  fine  tune  the  act,”  said  Jack 
Landau  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  “It’s  a  frontal 
assault  ...  a  major  mutilation  of  the 
public  accountability  of  government 
which  underlies  the  act.” 

At  a  special  seminar  in  late  November, 
a  panel  of  leading  First  Amendment 
lawyers  warned  that  “monster  verdicts” 
in  libel  suits  will  continue  as  the  public 
reacts  to  what  it  perceives  as  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  news  media. 

“It  is  clear  the  public  does  not  like 
newspapers.  We  can  expected  to  be  re 
ceiving  more  and  more  of  these  large  ver¬ 
dicts,”  stated  John  B.  McCrory,  of  Nix¬ 
on,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  firm  has  repre¬ 
sented  Gannett  Co.  in  libel  and  First 
Amendment  cases. 

One  small  newspaper  that  was  devas¬ 
tated  by  a  libel  award  against  it  was  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  which  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  following  a  $9.2  libel 
judgement  it  was  ordered  to  pay. 

James  Green,  an  Alton  builder,  won  a 
controversial  verdict  in  1980  against  the 
35,000  circulation  daily,  after  he  charged 
that  he  was  libeled  by  a  memo  written  by 
two  former  Telegraph  reporters  to  the 
Justice  Department.  The  newspaper  nev¬ 
er  published  the  memo  or  its  contents, 
which  suggested  that  Green  might  have 
been  involved  with  organized  crime  fi¬ 
gures.  The  newspaper  is  appealing  the 
verdict,  but  in  the  mean  time,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  under  Chapter  II  in  an 
attempt  to  remain  operational. 

The  libel  case  which  generated  the 
most  interest  this  year  was  actress  Carol 
Burnett’s  suit  against  the  National  En¬ 
quirer. 

The  case  was  the  first  time  in  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  28-year  old  history  that  a  libel 
case  against  it  reached  trial.  During  the 
trial,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  Enquirer  is  a 
magazine,  not  a  newspaper,  which  re¬ 


moved  the  Enquirer’s  protection  under 
California’s  libel  laws.  The  Enquirer  had 
argued  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  is  audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  as  a  newspaper. 

Burnett  was  awarded  $1.6  million  in 
damages  by  the  jury. 

Newspapers  battle  newspapers 
Members  of  the  public  weren’t  the  only 
ones  to  sue  newspapers.  Newspapers 
also  sued  other  newspapers.  A  multimil¬ 
lion  dollar  antitrust  suit  filed  by  Commun¬ 
ity  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  a 
defunct  twice  weekly  free  circulation 
newspaper  in  Salem,  Oregon,  against 
Gannett,  Inc.  was  scheduled  to  go  to  trial 
on  July  7. 

Community  contended  that  Gannett’s 
dailies,  the  Oregon  Statesman  and  Capit¬ 
al  Journal  forced  its  twice-  weekly  Com¬ 
munity  Press  out  of  business  by  engaging 
in  anticompetitive  business  practices. 
The  case  was  settled  out  of  court  and 
neither  side  would  disclose  the  terms  of 
the  settlement.  Industry  sources  said 
Gannett  paid  Community  some  $2  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  November  it  was  learned  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  begun  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  investigation  into  the  case. 

In  another  feud  among  newspapers, 
Boonville  Publishing  Company  in  Mis¬ 
souri  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  revoke  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Missourian  Publishing  Association,  Inc. 
(MPAI),  publisher  of  the  daily  Columbia 
Missourian  and  the  Missouri  Weekly,  a 
free  circulation  shopper. 

Boonville  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Boonville  Daily  News,  Col¬ 
umbia  Daily  Tribune,  Tribune  Extra  and 
The  Weekly. 

Boonville  contended  that  MPAI  is  not  a 
non-profit  organization,  which  is  a  re¬ 
quirement  if  it  is  to  keep  its  tax-exempt 
status. 

Reporters  vs,  reporters 
While  newspapers  battled  newspapers, 
reporters  also  battled  reporters.  A  feud 
between  two  reporters,  which  started  in 
late  1980,  carried  over  into  1981. 

The  feud  over  the  issuance  of  Army 
records  between  Oklahoma-based  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Jack  Taylor  and 
Washington  Star  reporter  John  Fialka 
continued  into  1981,  with  Fialka  charging 
Taylor  with  conflict  of  interest. 

The  two  reporters  began  feuding  over 
Taylor’s  attempt  to  gain  access  to  the 
Army’s  “after-action”  reports.  Army 
procedure  then  called  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  officers  to  sit  in  on  interviews  the 
press  conducted  with  Pentagon  officers. 
Following  the  interview,  the  information 
officer  prepared  a  report,  for  internal  use, 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  interview,  the  subject 
matter  discussed,  questions  asked,  and 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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sometimes  his  impression  of  the  reporter 
who  conducted  the  interview. 

Fialka  argued  that  releasing  such  re¬ 
ports  would  allow  one  reporter  to  “ferret 
out  the  work  product  of  another  re¬ 
porter.” 

Taylor  contended  that  a  “buddy  sys¬ 
tem”  set  up  among  Pentagon  reporters 
was  the  reason  they  opposed  release  of 
the  reports.  Fialka  said  it  was  Taylor  who 
was  involved  in  a  buddy  system  since  he 
was  an  Army  reserve  officer  who  worked 
for  two  weeks  a  year  in  the  Pentagon. 

Taylor  was  eventually  given  access  to 
the  reports  and  the  Army  decided  to  mod¬ 
ify  them  in  the  future,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  available  to  the  public.  The  con¬ 
troversy  raged  on  for  some  time,  howev¬ 
er,  with  even  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  and  Editors  organiza¬ 
tion  getting  involved  on  opposite  sides. 

Unions  hit  hard 

1981  was  not  an  especially  good  year 
for  the  unions.  In  addition  to  the  Wasing- 
ton  Star  and  the  Philadelphia  Journal 
folding,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
New  York  News  both  presented  their  un¬ 
ions  with  broad  cutback  proposals  in 
order  to  stay  open.  This  led  some  indus¬ 
try  observers  to  conclude  that  maybe  the 
unions  were  losing  some  clout. 

The  Bulletin's  parent  company.  Char¬ 
ter,  asked  the  unions  at  the  unprofitable 
newspaper  to  agree  to  a  variety  of  cost¬ 
cutting  concessions  or  the  newspaper 
would  be  closed. 

The  concessions,  coupled  with  actions 
to  be  taken  in  non-union  departments, 
would  result  in  annual  payroll  savings  of 
$6.3  million. 

Bulletin  management  said  it  had  lost 
money  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  and 
the  concessions  being  requested  from 
each  of  the  eight  unions  was  a  necessary 
“first  step”  in  a  plan  to  save  the  134  year 
old  newspaper. 

The  Bulletins  eight  unions  voted  to 
approve  $4.9  million  in  wage  cuts  and 
accept  layoffs  of  1 13  union  members.  The 
Bulletin  remained  operating. 

During  the  same  week  that  the  Bulletin 
unions  accepted  the  management  cut¬ 
back  package,  management  at  the  New 
York  News  announced  that  it  was  closing 
its  one  year  old  Tonight  edition  in  the  face 
of  projected  losses  of  $11.  News'  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Hunt  said  that  $11  million 
loss  would  even  be  greater  if  the  following 
cuts  were  not  made :  ( 1 )  layoff  of  approx¬ 
imately  320  union  and  non  union  em¬ 
ployees;  (2)  freezing  of  salaries  of  all  non 
union  employees  at  1981  levels;  (3)  eli¬ 
mination  of  all  executive  bonuses;  (4)  cut¬ 
ting  by  10%  of  all  salaries  of  top  execs, 
including  Hunt;  and  (5)  elimination  of  a 
private  limousine  service  that  transports 
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Hunt  and  News'  vicepresident  and  editor 
Mike  O'Neill  to  and  from  work. 

In  return,  the  unions  asked  that  the 
News  show  them  their  financial  records. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Tribune  Co. 
shocked  the  News'  3.8(K)  employees  with 
an  announcement  that  the  newspaper  was 
being  put  up  for  sale. 

“We  have  been  approached  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  in  the  recent  past  by 
people  expressing  an  interest  in  acquiring 
the  Daily  News,”  said  Stanton  R.  Cook, 
Tribune  Co.  president.  “The  answer  has 
always  been  no.  Today,  we  are  saying 
that  we  would  now  be  receptive  to  serious 
offers.” 

The  Washington  Star  shutdown  on  Au¬ 
gust  7  after  management  of  parent  Time, 
Inc.  announced  that  “despite  our  sub¬ 
stantial  investment,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tinues  to  lose  money  and  show  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  financial  improvement.” 

When  Time  purchased  the  Star  its  plan 
was  to  invest  $60  million  in  the  newspaper 
over  a  five  year  period.  The  newspaper,  it 
was  said,  was  losing  $20  million  per  year 
for  the  V/i  years  Time  ran  it.  At  the  same 
time,  circulation  had  declined,  slowly  but 
steadily. 

The  closing  of  the  Star  put  275  editorial 
people,  400  circulation  employees.  100  ad 
personnel  and  400  production  employees 
on  the  streets.  Some  were  hired  by  other 
newspapers  around  the  country. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal,  which  was 
started  four  years  ago  by  Canadian  pub¬ 
lisher  Pierre  Peladeau,  was  closed  down 
when  the  union  turned  down  a  proposal 
by  management  to  convert  the  tabloid 
newspaper  to  an  all-sports  newspaper. 
The  move  would  have  also  involved 
numerous  layoffs  of  union  personnel  and 
the  unions  at  the  newspaper  balked  at 
that. 

Peladeau's  Quebecor  company  had  de¬ 
manded  that  the  unions  accept  a  12.5% 
pay  cut  and  that  26  drivers  and  17  edito¬ 
rial  people  be  laid  off.  Management  also 
reportedly  demanded  a  rollback  in  pen¬ 
sions  of  union  employees. 

The  Journal  lost  $15  million  in  its  four 
years  of  operation. 

Other  big  stories 

Other  big  stories  around  the  newspaper 
industry  during  the  year  included: 

§Joseph  Allbritton  purchases  $26.9 
million  worth  of  stock  in  the  largest  bank 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Riggs  National 
Bank,  to  give  him  a  15.4%  interest. 

Allbritton  continues  his  dealings  for 
Riggs  stock  and  reached  an  agreement 
that  allowed  him  to  buy  an  additional 
25%.  That  purchase  enabled  him  to  gain 
control  of  the  bank. 

§  Allbritton,  who  previously  owned  the 
Washington  Star  before  selling  it  to  Time, 
purchased  his  third  daily  newspaper  in 
New  Jersey  this  year — he  acquired  the 
Trenton  Times  from  the  Washington  Post 
Company  for  a  reported  $12  million,  ab¬ 
out  $4  million  less  than  the  Post  Co.  paid 
for  it  7  years  ago.  Immediately  upon  tak¬ 


ing  over  the  Trenton  Times,  Allbritton 
management  reduced  statT  by  60  people. 

^New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  acquired  the  London  Times,  Sunday 
Times  and  three  weeklies  for  a  reported 
$130  million  from  the  International 
Thomson  Organization.  Murdoch  re¬ 
portedly  outbid  the  owner  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  Lord  Rothermere.  and 
Anglo-French  entrepreneur  Sir  James 
Goldsmith. 

The  Times  and  Sunday  Times  lost 
some  $35  million  in  1980,  but  Murdoch 
renegotiated  agreements  with  the  unions 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  newspaper 
more  economically  viable. 

^Gannett  Co.  and  a  gi  oup  of  Tennessee 
investors  that  included  U.S.  Senator  Ho¬ 
ward  Baker  and  Governor  Lamar  Alex¬ 
ander,  acquired  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Gannett  acquired  93%  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Tennessee  group  acquired 
7%,  which  options  to  purchase  up  to 
another  20%  from  Gannett. 

A  few  months  later.  Senator  Baker's 
press  secretary  resigned  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  editor  of  the  Journal. 

§The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  waged  a  successful  battle  to  block 
AT&T's  test  of  an  electronic  information 
service  in  Austin.  Texas. 

An  examiner  for  the  state's  Public  Uti¬ 
lities  Commission  recommended  the 
commission  withdraw  its  approval  of  the 
test.  According  to  TDNA,  AT&T  had 
hoped  that  by  gaining  PUC  approval  in 
Texas  for  their  experiment,  it  would  set  a 
precedent  which  they  could  use  in  other 
states. 

At  the  same  time,  Gannett  Co.  head 
Allen  Neuharth  said  his  company  would 
not,  on  a  corporate  level,  join  the  battle  to 
stop  A1  &T  from  entering  the  electronic 
newspaper  business. 

The  Texas  PUC  halted  AT&T's  testing 
in  Austin  pending  a  public  hearing,  but 
AT&T  acquired  a  restraining  order 
against  the  PUC  ruling.  A  district  court 
blocked  further  work  on  the  experiment, 
pending  a  public  hearing. 

An  interim  hearing  was  held  during  the 
summer  at  which  both  sides  presented 
arguments  and  following  the  hearing. 
AT&T  called  off  its  plans  to  test  the  elec¬ 
tronic  information  system  in  Austin.  The 
marketing  test  was  to  involve  700  house¬ 
holds  and  business  customers  who  would 
have  access  “to  a  full  menu  of  home  in¬ 
formation  services”  on  their  terminals, 
including  electronic  Yellow  Pages  and 
White  Pages. 

Following  the  skirmish,  Robert  Mar- 
but,  president  of  Harte  Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  and  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association's 
Telecommunications  Committee,  said, 
“I  really  feel  the  whole  debate  ought  to 
occur  in  the  Congress  and  not  in  any 
given  state  where  precedents  are  set 
which  could  make  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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(Continued  from  page  46) 
solve  national  public  policy  questions.” 

§The  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
adopted  a  policy  statement  calling  on  the 
United  States  government  to  enact  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  bar  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  (AT&T)  from  offering 
electronic  information  services  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

“We  believe  the  statement  forms  a 
sound  basis  for  development  of  national 
public  policy  in  the  telecommunications 
area,”  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of 
AN  PA  said. 

lilnvestigative  Reporters  &  Editors, 
Inc.  was  exonerated  on  all  counts  of  libel 
and  invasion  of  privacy  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  Arizona  businessman  Kem¬ 
per  Marley  Sr.  Marley  had  sought  $150 
million  in  damages  from  IRE  and  five  re¬ 
porters  who  worked  on  the  Arizona  Pro¬ 
ject,  a  23-part  series  about  organized 
crime  in  Arizona  that  followed  the  death 
of  investigative  reporter  Don  Bolles. 

Six  lawsuits  were  filed  after  publication 
of  the  series  and  four  have  been  decided, 
each  in  IRE’s  favor. 

§A  New  Jersey  publisher,  Alexander 
Bidnik,  Jr.  of  the  Independent  Prospec¬ 
tor,  Clifton,  N.J.,  was  convicted  on  five 
counts  of  extorting  advertising,  informa¬ 
tion  and  favors  from  businessmen,  a  bank 
executive  and  a  school  official.  He  was 
fined  and  put  on  probation.  He  faced  a  jail 
sentence  of  up  to  15  years. 

§The  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
announced  that  it  has  averaged  losses  of 
more  than  $1  million  annually  since  1969 
and  filed  an  application  to  enter  into  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the  com¬ 
peting  Seattle  Times  under  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Preservation  Act. 

Hearings  were  ordered  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  were  completed  last 
month.  The  Attorney  General  must  now 
make  a  decision. 

§The  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
voted  to  move  the  Easton,  Pa.,  Research 
Institute  to  Reston,  Va.  In  approving  the 
move,  the  board  said  all  members  must 
pay  an  extra  one  year’s  dues  assessment. 
Membership  approved  the  assessment 
one  month  later  during  the  ANPA’s 
annual  convention. 

^Gannett  Co.  announced  that  it  will 
proceed  with  plans  to  distribute  a  national 
general  interest  daily  newspaper  called 
USA  Today. 

§In  a  historic  meeting  at  the  French 
Alpine  village  of  Talloires,  news  media 
leaders  from  24  countries  called  for  an 
end  to  UNESCO  attempts  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  news,  and  pledged  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  to  uphold  press  freedom  around  the 
world.  The  leaders  adopted  a  text  stating 
their  objectives  entitled  the  Declaration 
of  Talloires. 

§The  Chicago  Trioune  Company 
purchased  the  Chicago  Cubs  baseball 
team  for  $20.5  million. 
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§A  Federal  Court  jury  decided  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Hearst’s  San  Francisco  Examiner 
are  entitled  to  limited  exemption  from 
anti-trust  laws  under  their  1%5  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement. 

§The  Newspaper  Guild  annual  officers’ 
report  to  its  members  stated  that  $1,000 
per  week  is  “not  too  much  to  ask  for 
employees  in  the  key  classifications  of 
the  news  industry.” 

§The  lack  of  Major  League  baseball 
news  as  a  result  of  the  players’  strike  gave 
sports  editors  a  chance  to  be  innovative  in 
the  way  they  filled  their  sports  pages. 
Some  sports  editors  decided  to  carry 
“fantasy  ball”  stories,  in  which  game 
stories  and  stats  were  made  up  as  if  the 
season  were  actually  being  played. 

§Declaring  that  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  in  Canada  is  “virtually  dead,”  the 
Kent  Royal  Commission  urged  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  implement  numerous  mea¬ 
sures  aimed  at  stopping  the  further 
growth  of  newspaper  monopolies  in  that 
country. 

§The  International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  delegates  passed  a  proposal  calling  for 
an  all-out  effort  to  merge  with  the  Graphic 
Arts  International  Union  and  Printing  and 
Graphics  Communications  Union  if  the 
Guild  merger  talks  remain  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

§Citing  dissatisfaction  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  committee  on  media-lawyer 
relations,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  withdrew  from  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association. 

^Reuters  sent  out  field  teams  to  visit 
select  United  Press  International  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  news  bureaus  in  order  to 
learn  how  they  operate,  what  they  spend 
their  money  on  and  how  they  view  their 
U.S.  competition — Associated  Press. 
Reuters  was  reported  to  be  the  leading 
candidate  to  buy  UPI,  but  after  a  series  of 
meetings  among  top  Reuters  execs,  Reu¬ 
ters  announced  it  was  not  interested.  In¬ 
stead  it  approved  plans  to  establish  II 
new  bureaus  of  its  own  in  1982. 

Reuters  also  announced  plans  to 
appoint  26  more  correspondents  in 
Europe,  North  America,  Asia,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

§The  Chicago  Sun-Times  created  a  stir 
when  it  published  a  story  that  a  Federal 
grand  jury  was  probing  Cardinal  John 
Cody. 

§The  Associated  Press  announced  it 
will  open  a  small  news  bureau  in  Toronto 
in  January  of  1982 — its  first  news  bureau 
in  Canada. 

§A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  News,  filed  a  preliminary  prospec¬ 
tus  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  public  offering  of  2 
million  shares  of  common  stock.  It  was 
the  first  public  offering  of  Belo  stock. 

§The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  illegally  dismissed 
more  than  100  printers  in  December  1979 


when  the  Post  began  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

The  appellate  court  decision  upheld 
one  lower  court  ruling  and  reversed 
another,  both  in  favor  of  the  printers. 

The  appellate  court  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  that  “lifetime”  job  guaran¬ 
tees  granted  to  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees  under  a  1974  side  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Post  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  did  not  end  when 
the  Post  composing  room  was  closed 
down  in  1979. 

§Reporter  Rita  Jensen  was  dismissed 
by  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  for 
allowing  "inaccurate  information  to  be 
published  in  the  newspaper”  about  her 
relationship  with  Weather  Underground 
member  Katherine  Boudin.  Her  editor  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose  what  the  inaccurate  in¬ 
formation  was. 

Jensen,  an  award  winning  reporter, 
upon  the  arrest  of  Boudin,  informed  her 
editor  that  she  had  been  a  roommate  of 
Boudin’s.  She  contended  that  she  knew 
Boudin  only  as  Lynn  Adams.  Jensen  has 
been  subpoenaed  to  testify  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  which  is  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  Boudin’s  connection  to  a 
robbery  of  a  Brink’s  armoured  truck.  Jen¬ 
sen  has  not  commented  on  advice  of  her 
attorney. 


Press  freedom 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

Syria 

There  is  no  press  freedom  in  the 
country. 

Transkei 

A  bill  forcing  journalists  to  disclose 
their  sources  and  preventing  them  from 
publishing  anything  about  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  approval  was  passed  during 
the  year. 

Turkey 

Since  the  military  coup,  more  than  20 
Turkish  journalists  have  been  detained 
and  seven  sentenced  to  over  30  years  in 
jail.  Three  main  daily  newspapers  have 
been  ordered  to  suspend  publication  for 
varying  period  after  publishing  reports 
that  offended  the  authorities. 

Uganda 

A  number  of  British  correspondents 
were  expelled  from  the  country  during 
the  year. 

Uruguay 

Between  August  and  September  some 
10  journalists  were  summoned  by  the 
police  for  questioning  over  various  arti¬ 
cles.  In  September,  the  government  shut 
down  the  weekly  Le  Democracia  for  four 
editions  for  disturbing  public  peace  and 
order.  A  Brazilian  journalist  was  expelled 
from  the  country  on  September  1  after 
being  accused  of  providing  information 
for  a  left-wing  publication.  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  are  still  required  to  send 
copies  of  their  dispatches  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Computer,  money,  gossip  added  in  81 


While  a  surprising  number  of  new  com¬ 
ic  strips  were  introduced  in  newspaper 
syndication  during  the  past  12  months  in 
contrast  to  the  year  before,  equally  sur¬ 
prising  is  that  introduction  of  new  col¬ 
umns  beat  out  comics  by  two  to  one. 

Splashiest  debut  on  the  comics  scene 
was  “Jim  Henson’s  Muppets”  from  King 
Features  with  over  400  charter  subscri¬ 
bers  for  the  September  startup.  The  strip 
is  drawn  and  written  by  Guy  and  Brad 
Gilchrist,  Connecticut  based  “Muppet” 
fans,  all  of  24  and  22  years  old  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  was  bound  to  happen.  The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  launched  col¬ 
umns  on  the  personal  computer-at-home 
scene  with  “Computer  Bits”  and  “At 
Your  Command  .  .  .personal  compu¬ 
ters,  communications,  home  electro¬ 
nics.”  Columbia  Features  added  a  con¬ 
sumer  oriented  column  on  the  electronics 
scene,  “Sight  &  Sound.” 

Probably  one  of  the  biggest  mass 
moves  in  syndicated  comics  history  came 
with  the  August  transfer  of  17  comics 
from  the  deceased  Washinfiton  Star  to 
the  expanded  daily  and  Sunday  comics 


sections  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
transfer  included  “Doonesbury”,  whose 
earlier  jump  to  the  Star  from  its  original 
base  at  the  Post  was  of  considerable 
irritation  to  Ben  Bradlee. 

An  unusual  father-son  debut 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  on  the 
immediate  schedule  with  Art  Sansom  of 
“The  Born  Loser”  fame  being  joined  by 
his  son  Chip  for  the  dude  ranch  scene  in 
“Dusty  Chaps”  from  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  Chip  will  write  the  new  strip 
while  Art  does  the  drawing. 

Also,  two  lawyers  joined  the  newspap¬ 
er  comics  arena — in  unusual  combination 
of  professional  talents.  One,  Greg  Ho¬ 
ward,  has  deserted  a  lucrative  law  prac¬ 
tice  to  devote  his  time  to  creating  a  comic 
strip  that  would  sell.  He's  done  it  with 
“Sally  Forth”  which  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate  introduces  this  weekend. 

The  other  is  26-year  old  Michael  Good¬ 
man,  who  is  combining  professions, 
working  as  a  lawyer  by  day  and  cartoonist 
by  night,  doing  “Wingtips”  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate.  The  strip  setting  is  most¬ 
ly  in  the  courtroom  of  the  main  character. 
Judge  Wingtips. 

One  of  the  first  new  gossip  columns  in 


some  time  debutes  at  the  end  of  the  year 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  is 
“Eavesdropping”  by  James  Brady,  Page 
Six  columnist  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Columnists  and  editorial  cartoonists 
now  have  a  chance  for  re-cycled  read¬ 
ership  with  the  new  monthly  magazine, 
National  Comment,  launched  this  year. 
Its  content  features  divergent  views  of 
syndicated  columnists  and  cartoonists 
and  also  those  of  writers  and  artists  on 
individual  papers. 

That  revolving  world  of  money,  fi¬ 
nances  and  the  economy — which  the  wire 
services  year-end  rank  in  the  top  10  news 
stories — brought  nearly  ten  new  column 
features  with  such  titles  as  Money  Watch , 
The  Housing  Scene,  Earning  Extra 
Money,  The  Economy  in  Mind  and  Inves¬ 
tor’s  Notebook.  The  inflation  in  the  home 
repair  and  improvement  costs  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  merging  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune-New  York  News  Syndicate’s 
Makin’  Things  and  Something  for  No¬ 
thing  combination  into  Family  Work¬ 
shop. 

The  start  up  of  Time-Life  Features  in 
the  Fall  also  looked  toward  solving 
money  problems  with  “Home  Repair  and 
Improvement.” 

Veteran  syndicate  executive  and  editor 
Richard  Sherry  announced  formation  of 
his  Syndicated  Newspaper  Services, 
Inc.,  scheduled  to  distribute  material 
adapted  for  newspapers  from  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest.  Also  Heritage  Features,  a 
newly  formed  syndication  division  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  began  distributing 
commentary  columns. 

Among  the  new  comics  introduced  is 
“Benji”,  and  a  modernized  version  of 
“The  Lone  Ranger”,  both  from  the  New 
York  Times  Special  Features. 

Bil  Keane,  whose  “Family  Circus”,  is 
among  the  most  popular  comics,  bowed 
with  a  new  strip,  “Eggheads.” 

A  black  woman  joined  the  syndicated 
opinion  columnists.  She  is  Barbara 
Reynolds,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Washington  bureau,  who  signed 
with  Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate. 

In  February,  the  “Dallas”  phe¬ 
nomenon  came  to  the  daily  and  Sunday 
comics  pages  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  in  an  adaptation  from 
the  headline  television  show. 

Joining  the  rare  combination  of  syndi¬ 
cated  editorial  cartoonist/comics  strip 
cartoonists,  was  Doug  Marlette  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  His  new  strip  “Kud- 
zu”  bowed  daily  and  Sunday  from  Jeffer¬ 
son  Communications  with  distribution  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  His  editorial  cartoons  re¬ 
sumed  with  King  Features  after  his  year 
at  Harvard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  cartoonist  JelT 
MacNelly,  who  created  the  tree-top 
newspaper  scene  for  “Shoe”  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  Communications,  gave  up  editorial 
cartooning  to  devote  his  time  to  “Shoe” 
and  spin-off  paperback  collections. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1982 


FITNESS  TIMES  TWO  —  FX2  —  Six-part,  photo-illustrated  series 
by  Jennifer  Anderson  and  her  panel  of  physicians,  dieticians,  and 
experts  on  fitness  and  grooming.  FX2  is  a  dynamic  new  plan  for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  to  share,  for  fitness  and  health,  diet  and  exercise, 
confidence  and  style. 

Anderson’s  columns  have  been  syndicated  for  10  years  by  the  Chicago 
Trib-NY  News,  LA  Times,  Register  and  Tribune,  and  now  by  NB 
Features.  Anderson’s  “The  Thinking  Woman’s  Beauty  Book”  (Avon 
Books)  was  a  hit  in  1979. 

FX2  is  available  for  immediate  release  via  AP  Data  Features  or  in 
Courier  12.  Call  or  write  Andrew  Nevin  or  Saul  Bernstein,  NB  Features, 
P.O.  Box  17487,  Denver,  CO  80217,  (303)  393-7154. 
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Forecast 

(Continued  from  page  3!) 

more  emphasis  from  personnel  directors 
this  year. 

Guild  will  be  active 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  said,  "The  main  prob¬ 
lem  we  will  have  in  1982  is  persuading 
publishers  to  make  decent  Tinancial  set¬ 
tlements.  They  will  use  the  recession  to 
hold  down  settlements.” 

Perlik  stated  the  Guild  will  “make  full 
use  of  its  resources"  to  continue  its  mem¬ 
bership  drive,  "particularly  among  free 
riders.” 

“We  would  expect  in  1982  to  come  on 
top  of  the  health  and  safety  problems 
from  the  use  of  VDT's."  he  continued. 
"The  Guild  and  management  have  a 
direct  responsibility  in  this  area." 

Perlik  said  the  Guild  will  “keep  press¬ 
ure  on”  in  the  “area  of  equal  hiring  for 
women  and  minorities." 

Up  year  for  community  papers 

1982  will  be  an  “upswing  year"  for  sub¬ 
urban  and  weekly  newspapers,  said 
National  Newspaper  Association  presi¬ 
dent,  George  Measer,  president  of  Bee 
Publications  in  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

“As  money  becomes  tighter,  people 
will  be  referring  to  weekly  and  commun¬ 
ity  newspapers  to  see  what's  going  on  in 
their  own  communities."  he  observed. 

Phil  Bash,  president  of  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  and  president 
and  publisher  of  Countryside  Newspap¬ 
ers  in  Bearington,  111.,  predicted.  "After 
the  spring,  things  will  start  to  turn  up. 
People  are  generally  programming  their 
businesses  to  see  an  upturn." 

Bash  said  1981  was  "not  a  banner  year 
for  anyone"  in  terms  of  revenues.  "The 
midwest  was  affected  most.  Next,  the 
Northeast." 

Faith  in  Reaganomics 

“I'm  not  worried,"  stated  Jim  Crosby, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers,  about  his  mem¬ 
bers'  prospects  for  1982.  “I  have  faith 
President  Reagan's  programs  are  going  to 
work.  It  will  take  another  six  months.” 

Crosby,  who  publishes  Valley  Shopper 
and  Westside  Shopper  \n  the  Des  Moines, 
la.  area,  said  declining  interest  rates  will 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  his  members' 
business  this  year. 

“Nine-tenths  of  our  business  is  retail. 
When  the  interest  rates  come  down,  the 
retailers  can  increase  inventories,"  he 
explained. 


Braniff  picks  T  H 

Dallas  Times  Herald  wiW  be  distributed 
on  Braniff  International  flights  originat¬ 
ing  from  Dallas/Fort  Worth  International 
Airport. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1982 


KRN  seeks  national 
Viewtron  network 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  will  ex¬ 
pand  its  Viewtron  service  to  major  cities 
around  the  country  if  an  upcoming  com¬ 
mercial  test  of  the  videotex  service 
proves  successful. 

Viewtron  is  a  partnership  between 
Knight-Ridder  and  AT&T.  KRN  pro¬ 
vides  the  data  base  and  central  computer. 
The  phone  company  handles  the  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  provides  the  home  ter¬ 
minals. 

About  5.000  families  in  southern  Flor¬ 
ida  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  next 
Viewtron  trial  which  will  begin  in  mid- 
1983.  Both  the  families  and  information 
suppliers  will  be  charged  for  their  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  test. 

Robert  Singleton.  KRN's  senior 
vicepresident,  told  a  Dec.  8  meeting  of 
stock  analysts  in  New  York  City  that  if 
the  results  of  the  1983  test  are  "encourag¬ 
ing,”  Viewtron  will  be  made  available  in 
the  company's  other  newspaper  markets. 

In  "major  cities"  where  Knight-Ridder 
does  not  own  a  newspaper.  Singleton  said 
publishers  will  be  offered  the  “chance  to 
become  a  majority  owner"  in  local  View¬ 
tron  operations. 

Singleton  explained  KRN  will  replicate 
with  other  publishers  the  agreements  the 
company  reached  with  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Capital  Cities  Communications. 

Knight-Ridder  will  share  with  those 
two  firms  its  research  data  from  the  1983 
Viewtron  test. 

The  agreements  open  the  way  for 
Knight-Ridder  to  form  partnerships  with 
Affiliated  and  Capital  Cities  for  Viewtron 
service  in  Boston.  Mass..  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Affiliated  publishes  the  Boston  Cilohe. 
Capital  Cities  publishes  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times  and  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

"The  partnerships  will  be  between  us 
and  the  local  publishers."  explained 
Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr.,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations.  "AT&T  will  provide  the 
local  telephone  network  and  terminals, 
but  will  not  be  direct  partners  in  the 
agreements." 

Kings  sell  papers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.C.  King  have  sold  the 
Western  News,  a  4.(XK)  circulation  twice 
weekly,  and  Northwest  Shopper.of  Lib¬ 
by,  Montana  to  Cabinet  Publishing  Co. 
The  principals  of  Cabinet  are  Rick 
Schneider,  publisher  and  chief  operating 
officer,  and  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  H.  Markely 
McMahon  ofWinnemucca.  Nevada.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  1981.  the  Kings  sold  their  prop¬ 
erties  in  Dillon,  Colorado  and  Leadville. 
Colorado  to  Rowland  Rebele  and  Lowell 
Blankfort.  Robert  T.  Houk  of  Scottsdale, 
Arizona  was  the  borker  in  each  of  these 
transactions. 


Middlesex  News 
joins  CompuServe 

Middlesex  News  in  Framingham, 
Mass,  began  sending  out  an  electronic 
edition  on  October  26.  available  to  people 
with  home  computers  as  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  experiment  to  explore  the  future  of 
computerized  news  delivery  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  addition  of  the  electronic  News 
completes  the  network  of  1 1  daily  papers 
working  on  the  project  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  service  and  the  time¬ 
sharing  computer  company,  Com¬ 
puServe,  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Along  with  the  Middlesex  News,  the 
electronic  news  package  offers  the  com¬ 
puter  versions  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post,  San  Franc  isco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Through  a  telephone  link,  the  electro¬ 
nic  News  subscriber  also  can  call  up  on 
his  computer  screen  a  section  on  personal 
finance,  stock  information  and  trading 
statistics,  programming  aides  for  compu¬ 
ter  buffs,  a  CB  radio  simulation  to  send 
messages  to  fellow  users,  computer 
games  and  pages  from  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens. 

Radio  Shack  is  selling  the  CompuServe 
software  package  which  is  compatible 
with  most  computers. 

People  with  home  computers — starting 
at  $400 — can  purchase  a  CompuServe 
program  kit  for  $30  which  gives  them 
directions  and  an  access  code  to  call  up 
the  service. 

The  connection  between  the  home 
computer  and  main  computer  is  made 
through  a  local  telephone  call  to  a  special 
telephone  exchange  at  the  Middlesex 
News.  There,  a  special  series  of  open 
lines  carries  the  calls  directly  to  Com¬ 
puServe's  computer  installation  in  Col¬ 
umbus. 

The  reader  is  then  charged  $5  per  hour 
while  the  computer  is  in  use. 

Cable  television 
sale  completed 

The  formation  of  TKR  Cable  Co.,  a 
joint  venture  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.  and  Tele-Communications  Inc., 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
both  companies  on  December  2 1 . 

The  first  cable  systems  to  be  acquired 
by  TKR  will  be  Cross  Country  Cable  sys¬ 
tems  in  New  Jersey,  which  serves  some 
42.000  basic  subscribers  in  21  communi¬ 
ties,  plus  certain  other  syystems  owned 
by  TCI  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
state  serving  some  38.0(K)  subscribers. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  tor 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features.  814  E 
Manor  Circle.  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
empk)^.  Featured  in  Newsday.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Houston  Chronicle  and  100  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M  Stevens.  15 
Breckenridge  Rd.  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 

_ CARTOONS _ 

EDITOR  I AL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views.  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan.  Inc.  PO  Box  995.  New- 
nan  GA  30264:  (404)  253-5355. 


CHILDREN  learn  about  nature  through  "Uncle 
Walt's  Animal  Farm  "  column.  Free  samples. 
Cinderella  Adventures.  PO  Box  2216.  Clear- 
brook  BC  Canada  V2T  3X8. 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 


TWICE  the  service!  R-Gabs  &  Dickson  unite. 
1(X)  features.  DBI.  17700  Western  69e.  (jar- 
dena  CA  90248. 


"HEALTHY  AND  WISE'  — A  plain-talking 
weekly  column  about  illness,  health,  medical 
science  and  medical  politics.  4th  year.  Sam¬ 
ples.  M  Ringel.  MD.  933  Newbury.  Ripon  Wl 
54971. 


"FREE  GR(X:ERIES."  Readers  of  this  weekly 
"imn  can  get  free  groceries  and  other  house- 
old  Items  through  couponing  and  refunding 
'.ips  and  current  offer  listings.  Written  by 
nationally  known  "Coupon  Queen-Cheryl 
Peart ".  Free  samples  and  rates.  Peart  Publica¬ 
tions.  Dept  NCEP.  25-D  West  Fifth  St.  London 
OH  43140. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  " -A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1802S 
13fh.  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
i  weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
I  Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middle- 
I  towm  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS  and  interviews  with  celebra- 
tiesand  national  political  figures.  Photographs 
I  included.  Great  for  weekly  newspapers. 
!  weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
I  Issued  weekly.  In  our  9th  year.  International 
;  F^to  News.  Box  2405.  West  Palm  Beach  FL 
i  33402:  (305)  793-3424. 


PUZZLES-COMIC  STRIPS-AND  SPECIAL  FEA¬ 
TURES.  Wide  selection  to  choose  from.  Write; 
Dickson-Bennett.  PO  Box  265.  St  Joseph  MO 
64502  or  phone  (816)  279-9315  or  (213) 
515-5047. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

INVESTOR  WANTED— Well  established  north-  Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
ern  Virginia  (suburban  Washington.  l3C)  com-  MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
munity  news  and  shopping  guide,  with  strong  A  Division  of 

management  team,  n^s  expansion  and  work-  Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
ing  capital.  Currently  has  four  zoned  editions  1 1  Mam  St.  ^uthboro  MA  01772 
with  a  total  of  76.000  direct  mail  circulation  (617)  481-8562 

bi-weekly.  Annual  grossover  $1,000,000.  Box  _ 

3596.  Editor  &  Publisher.  HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  getting 

I  good  buyers  and  sellers  together.  NEWSPAPER 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  \ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partnership,  I  HAVE  BUYERS  for  newspapers  doing  100  to 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes.  500  thousand  gross.  Edwin  0  Meyer.  Licensed 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel.  Broker,  Suite  lOl-E.  300  W  Franklin.  Rich- 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho.  mond  VA  23220;  (804)  643-7816. 

Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207.  _ 


good  buyers  and  sellers  together.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  CO,  INC.  PO  Drawer  12428,  Panama 
City  FL  32401. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS— MIAMI  HERALD.  DALLAS 
NEWS,  Buffalo.  Rochester,  San  Antonio.  Yaki¬ 
ma.  Pontiac  etc.  7th  year.  National  award  says, 
"concise,  entertaining,  solid  writing  skills, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge.  "  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620:  (716)  271-6230. 

RECORD  REVIEWS 

I  RATING  THE  RECORDS — A  weekly  column  in 
Its  5th  year.  Great  for  weekend,  entertainment, 
or  youth  sections.  Samples  and  information. 
I  Mike  Klodnicki,  Writing  and  Editorial  Service, 
I  PO  Box  655.  Scranton  PA  18501. 


WE  want  to  alert  you  to  WOMEN  AT  WORK-one 
of  our  liveliest,  most  interest-provoking  col¬ 
umns.  It  tackles  the  problems  of  the  modern 
woman-working  women  and  wives  in  today's 
I  changing  society  using  a  bright,  informative 
I  question  and  answer,  advice  and  interview  for- 
I  mat.  By  Wolf  &  Singei  each  week.  Write  Feature 
Associates.  3334  Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rateal  CA 
94901. 

I  Feature  Your  Feature  in 

j  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

I  And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
I  Soar! 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  I 

Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales.  | 

No  Charge  for  Consultation.  i 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

BILL  MA'TTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daWime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night, 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office," 
i  PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
j  66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 

I  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
i  (714)  626-6440 


'Sell  or  Buy  a  Weekly  Newspaper. 


Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 

and  eager  buyers! 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 

(205)  973-1653 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20(X)5 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies  and 
large  weeklies.  Information  strictly  confiden- 
tiaL 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

PO  Box  490,  Gadsden  AL  35902 
(205)  546-3356 

E  4  P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programined  for  selling! 

(212)  752-7050 

PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Ratos  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  i  NEWSAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISING  VOLUME  DOWN?  I  own  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  weekly  news¬ 
papers  on  the  East  Coast.  I  can  help  your  profits 
by  increasing  your  advertising  volume.  Reason¬ 
able  rates.  Call  Steve  Kozak  (914)  354-6542 
or  write  Newspaper  Consultants,  294  Richard 
Court.  Portion  NY  10970. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOP  SALE 


COLORADO  mountain  resort  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  includes  county  news  publication  twice 
monthly,  tourist  magazine,  six  times  per  year, 
and  small  scale  ad  agency.  Has  shown  steady 
growth  tor  3  years  and  has  great  potential  for 
expansion  Qualified  people  available  for  hire 
PO  Box  3357.  Copper  Mtn.  CO  80443. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Upper  Michigan. 
Print  shop.  Ideal  location  near  forests,  lakes. 
Well  established,  but  still  excellent  potential 
for  growth,  expansion,  including  nearby  prop¬ 
erties.  Must  sell.  Good  price,  terms.  Box  3640. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ED  MEYER  EXCLUSIVES 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  official  paper  for  ten 
localities  in  fast  growing  area.  A  "Blue  Ribbon" 
weekly  grossing  more  than  300  thousand.  A 
turn-kCT  property. 

county  seat  weekly  and  |ob  shop  in  histor¬ 
ic  Maryland.  Gross  plus  ten  percent.  Building 
can  be  bought  or  leased. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  PRINTERS  enjoy  "Land  of 
Pleasant  Living  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  Modern 
offset  plant  with  camera,  presses.  Compug- 
raphics  and  bindery. 

Confidential  information  to  persons  willing  tc 
establish  financial  responsibility.  Edwin  0 
Meyer,  Broker.  Suite  101-E,  3(K)  W  Franklin 
St.  Richmond  VA  23220:  (804)  643-7816. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  Classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 


GROWING  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY.  $170.0(X)  I 
gross  m  1980.  Terms.  Financial  information  | 
requested.  Box  3335.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  circulation  weekly  ! 
in  scenic  north  central  Pennsylvania.  Sale  in-  i 
eludes  composition  equipment,  building.  { 
Asking  $85,000.  terms  available.  Grimes  i 
&  Co.  Inc,  1511  K  St.  NW.  Washington  DC. 


PUBLICATIONS  IN  TAMPA  BAY  AREA  AVAIL-  I 
ABLE— $5000  to  $50,000.  Owner  financing  j 
available.  Write  PK  Anthony  Enterprises.  PO  1 
Drawer  Q.  St  Petersburg  FL  33731. 

PROFITABLE,  long  established  newspaper  op-  ! 
eration  in  fast  growing  area  of  western  Canada.  ' 
Near  $2  million  gross.  Plant,  real  estate.  $3  I 
I  million. Terms.  S^KHJSrepliesonly.  Box3618.  ! 
j  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  THREE  WEEKLIES  tn  Zone  3:  "grass  roots"  ’ 

I  communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication:  ■ 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3423.  Editor  &  • 

1  Publisher.  ' 

I - ! 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM  are  sufficiently  ' 

I  financed  to  purchase  and  operate  weekly  news-  > 

I  paper  that  grosses  between  $150,000  and  1 
j  $300,000.  Our  success  in  publishing  has  been  ’ 

I  proven  by  15  previous  years  of  nevrspaper  ex- 
i  penence.  Call  or  write  Mr  Dana  Garrett.  (512)  | 
398-6847.  820  South  Blanco.  Lockhart  TX 
78644. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home  , 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and  ; 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely-  ; 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers  i 
would  tike  to  dfscuss  purchasing  your  non-daity  : 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  i 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the  ' 
newspaper  .  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid-  . 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  3 1 752.  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con-  1 
fidential.  j 

INVESTOR  seeks  minority  interests  in  Indiana. 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  publications  of  all 
kinds.  Please  send  complete  details  and  sever¬ 
al  samples  to  Box  2376.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

I - 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

'  SHOPPER  DOCTOR  MAKES  HOUSE  CALL 
'  S...Get  a  second  opinion  on  vital  operational 
]  changes  procedures.  Former  daily  shopper 
j  publisher  with  broad  experience  in  shoppers 
with  news  or  without;  classified  only  and  penny 
1  savers.  New  market  appraisal,  custom  fitting 
,  product  to  market.  A  data  bank  of  strategy,  rate 
I  incentives  and  circulation  distribution  sys¬ 
tems.  References.  Estil  Cradick.  950  Park- 
wood  Dr.  Dunedin  FL  33528.  (813)  733- 
1678. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  2,  1982 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3  40  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2  80  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $3  00  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $2  25  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $4  50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3  00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTERS 


EQUIPMENT  >  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


INCREASED  LINAGE  REVENUE!  Newspaper 
Research  at  cost  effective  prices.  References 
and  brochure  upon  request.  CONSUMER 
DATA.  (3051  655-0926.  319  Clematis.  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33401. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


EXPERIENCED  coach  can  help  your  staff  write 
cleaner,  tighter,  more  interesting  stories.  Send 
a  copy  of  your  paper  for  free  analysis.  Box 
3611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INK  RECOVERY 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Eton  White  (716)  631-8220. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


CHESHIRE  MAILING  TIME  AVAILABLE 
YOU  FURNISH  MATERIALS  OR  WE  PRINT 
(800)  843-6805 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


FREE  CATALOGUE  Excellent  videotapes  of 
classified  promotion,  co-op  seminars  for  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  Monthly  newsletter  with  top- 
notch  original  promotions  and  more.  Write  AC¬ 
CESS.  216  Pelgrade  Av.  Mankato  MN  56001. 


THE  CO-OP  RESOURCE  CENTER  has  the  best 
co-op  training  workshop,  research,  and  billing 
tracking  progam  available  It  works:  salespeo¬ 
ple  will  use  It.  Call  tor  details  and  catalog. 
(507)  625-2667. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


I  DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
j  and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry' 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


I  POSTAL  INFORMATION 

I  All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  Third  Class 
but  were  afraid  to  ask  Our  members  get  expert 
i  advice  on  best  use  of  Third  Class  Mail.  Presort 
1  rules.  Mail  forwarding,  etc.  Third  Class  Mail 
Assoc.  1 725  K  St.  NW.  Suite  607.  Washington 
;  DC  20006;  (202)  296-5232. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


I  PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
I  modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering.  Rt  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen 
]tX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


E  &  P  Classifieds — 

effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  business  and  circula-  I 
tion  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS,  | 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
varying  from  15.000  to  100,000.  Call  collect 
for  more  information  (913)381-11 09. orwrite 
COS.  Inc,  c'o  Sun  Publications.  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE 
Designed  Iw  a  publisher  for  the  Radio  Shack 
computer.  Prints  lournals,  bills,  aging  and  tear- 
sheet  reports.  Handles  interest  charges,  calcu¬ 
lates  rates  and  allows  month-end  volumn  dis¬ 
counts.  Retains  6-month  detail  for  1000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Both  software  and  hardware  for  under 
$13,000.  Call  or  write  for  sample  reports.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Control  Systems.  Steve  Kuckuk,  (715) 
526-6188.  PO  Box  476,  Shawano  Wl,  54166. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  developed 
by  a  multi-faceted  publisher  to  handle  all  types 
of  receivables  from  invoicing  to  statement  gen¬ 
eration.  Fully  capable  with  our  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  accounts  payable  programs.  Sales 
analysis,  aging  and  service.  Charge  calcula¬ 
tions  are  alT supported.  Requires  Radio  Shack 
Model  II.  Programs  can  be  modified  to  meet 
your  needs  and  size  requirements.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Tidwell.  Critten¬ 
den  Publishing  Co.  PO  Box  459,  W  Memphis 
AR  72301;  (501)  735-1010. 

NCR  399  16K  memory  magnetic  tape  (sys¬ 
tem).  3  cassett  readers,  common  trunk  inter¬ 
face.  Includes  programs  (or  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  advertising  pasting,  payroll,  circulation 
billing.  $2000  or  best  offer.  David  Dix,  (216) 
296-9657 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

BROWN  COMMODORE  II  process  camera. 
18"x22''.  with  Berkey  pulsed-xenon  light  sys¬ 
tem.  11  years  old.  $1900.  Also  MITA  A-2 
COPIER,  will  handle  full  newspaper  page. 
$1400.  Call  (507)  451-2840,  ask  for  John. 
Bing  or  Les. 

COMPUTERS 

COPY  CONTROL  III  stand-alone  computer  ter¬ 
minal  for  text  entry,  edit,  disk  storage  and 
phone  communications  to  your  computer;  with 
i  word  processing.  Terminal  Systems  Corpora- 
!  tion,  Wl  Columbia Cr.  Merrimack  NH  03054; 
(603)  424-5033. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 

Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  (Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer'Specialists  since  1968 

New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

^x  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

COMPUSCAN  system  with  3  CPU's.  12  termin¬ 
als,  high  speed  printer,  2  punches,  $60,000.  2 
late  model  Alpha  scanners,  Courier  and  Perry 
fonts.  $30,000.  All  interfaced  to  Universals. 
Contact  Bob  Grim  or  Bill  Thompson,  The  Padu- 
ah  Sun.  Paducha  KY;  (502)  443-1771. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE 

DEC  set  8000  system— 2  P0P-8E  with  4  VT 
20B  terminals,  2  Versatec  line  printers— 2 
LA36  and  all  components.  Contact  G  Martinet, 

EDIT  7500  HR  $9250.  AM  510-11  7  type 

disks,  $6500  Bob  Weber  (216)  729-2858.  I  (514)  282-9600. 


FOR  SALE 


(2)  Mark  I  Teleram  Bureau 
Terminals  with  acoustic 
couplers.  Asking  $4000 
each.  Send  inquiries  to: 
Box  3626 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

B^om  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 


MULLER  AND  MARTINI  Model  227E.  2  into  1  \ 
inserter  for  sale.  Excellent  condition.  New  cost  | 
$47,500.  your  cost  $29,950.  For  information  | 
.call  Obie  Lee  (713)  526-2693. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts.  I 

Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table.  i 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri-  I 
dan  inserter. 

Muller  227  inserter  I 

Ferag  H500  Counter  Stacker.  1 

Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker 
Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Starker  with  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  5  knife  trimmer. 

Baum  quarter  folder. 

Guilmont  quarter  folder 
Saxmayer  tying  machine. 

Signode  ML2EE  tying  machine. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker 
Cutler  Hammer  spare  parts. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Mam  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy'Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093:  (312)446-7017 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS  4,  100  PICA  MACHINE 
WELL  MAINTAINED. 
(215)  867-2002 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT  Equipment  brok¬ 
ers— 10%  commission.  1000  listings.  Buy 
from  individuals  without  risk  Bob  Weber, 
(216)  729-2858. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
ADD-ON  UNIT  (GREASE) 
(415)  873-2640 


GOSS  HV  SIGNATURE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Press  comprised  of  four  fully  configured  HV 
units,  one  signiture.  HV  half-quarter-double 
parallel  folder,  2  Cary  auto  splicers.  Cary  in- 
feed  and  expensive  peripheral  accessories. 
Press  in  almost  new  condition,  very  clean,  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanical  condition.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  running.  An  exceptional  opportunity 
on  a  much  desired  press  Offered  exclusively 
by; 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


21'/2"  cutoff  hoe  COLORMATIC,  3  units.  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22V4''  Goss  Headliner  unit.  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscilating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 

22V4  ”  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

1  unit  Harris  V15A 
1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  VI 5A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


COLOR  KING  2  unit  web  offset  press,  with  roll 
stands,  folder,  rollers  and  miscellaneous  parts, 
$35,000:  Goss  Community  oil  bath  4  unit  web 
press  with  folder  and  accessories,  $130,000; 
Western  Gear  sheeter,  dateliner,  serial  number 
67-986,  224'4'  x36".  $20,000.  (415)  626- 
7020 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  SN  U-892,  Mfg 
1971. 

6  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  SN  U-640.  Mfg 
1968  used  to  print  15.000  daily  newspaper. 

7  unit  (jOSS  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders. 
SN  U-725.  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery 

Have  several  Goss  Urbanite  units  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with 
roll  arms 


Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6  units  2  folders,  1972 

Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 


IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


THE  WEB  SPECIALISTS 
Goss  Community.  4  units,  1969 
Goss  SC.  7  units.  1978 
Upper  former  for  SC,  1976 
Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1968-71 
Goss  Suburban  units,  lOCX)  and  1500 
Goss  Urbanite.  6  units,  2  3-color,  1968-72 
Harris  V15A.  6  units,  1970 
Harris  V15A„  5  units,  1975 
Harris  845,  6  units,  1971 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


5  UNIT  Harris  V22.  RBI 

5  unit  Harris  V15A 

2.  4,  units  Community 

6  unit  Urbanite,  22^4 

If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  (or  Hoe. 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
Hoe  color  convertible  balloons 
Hoe  color  convertible  folders 
Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HARRIS  V-15A.  4  units.  1971. 

Harris  V  ISA.  6  units.  1973. 

Harris  V  ISA,  add-on  units.  1977. 

Harris  845.  6  units.  23  9/16". 

Harris  V  ISA.  8  units.  Upper  former.  1974 
Cottrell  V-25.  W  and  Vi  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders/  Urbanite.  Suburban.  SU 
Goss  Urbanite  Va  folders. 

Goss  4.  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Va".  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-22  5  units. 

Harris  845.  224a.  5  units.  1973. 

Harris  V-25  8  units. 

Fairchild  Newsking  2  units.  1972. 

Color  King  8  units  KJ-6.  1977. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  for  1982-83. 
Master's  program  in  mass  communication  with 
major  in  journalism  $3960  stipend  for  9 
months.  Out-of-state  tuition  reduction  Write 
Jack  Gambill.  Department  of  Journalism.  Box 
1930.  Arkansas  State  University.  State  Uni¬ 
versity  AR  72467 


IPEC,  INC 


(312)  459-9700 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 


Telex  20-6766 


HARRIS  845.  4  units,  with  automatic  pasters. 
Mfg  1974.  Save  over  Vi  million  dollars  from 
new  price.  This  press  is  like  new.  (intact  Gus¬ 
tavo  Izurieta  at  Bell-Camp.  Inc.  PO  Box  97. 
Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407:  (201)  796-8442. 
Telex  130326. 


LINOTYPE  Newsmaster  offset  newspaper 
press.  5  units  (4  units  are  3/c  units).  45fc" 
(224'4"  cut-off)  X  36  web  width.  2  folders.  5 
flying  pasters,  drives  and  all  accessories,  new 
1972.  priced  one-third  of  replacement  cost. 
IPEC.INC 
97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


JOURNALISM  MASS  COMMUNICATION 
I  The  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
!  and  Mass  Communication  isacceptingapplica- 
I  tions  for  an  anticipated  tenure-track  assistant 
i  professor  position  for  the  Fall  of  1982.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  teach  in  their  respective  areas  of 
I  scharlarly  interest  at  the  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  levels  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  undergradute  professional  areas— broad- 
I  cast  journalism,  community  video,  and  news- 
;  editorial.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
I  whose  research  area  is  telecommunication 
I  policy  or  mass  communication  law.  The  PhD  IS 
preferred:  the  MA  with  exceptional  professional 
or  academic  experience  will  be  considered. 
Salary  is  dependent  on  the  selected  indi¬ 
vidual's  qualifications.  Letter,  vita  and  refer¬ 
ences  should  be  sent  to  Joseph  Ascroft.  Chair. 
I  Faculty  Search  Committee,  ^hool  ot  Journal- 
I  ism  and  Mass  Communication.  University  of 
Iowa.  Iowa  City  lA  52242.  Screening  of  appli¬ 
cants  will  begin  January  25.  1982.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  IS  an  equal  opportunity  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer 


CONTROLLER  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Growing,  aggressive  New  Jersey  newspaper 
publisher  s^s  hard-working  hands-on  person 
with  strong  accounting  background  to  handle 
accounting  and  business  functions.  Reports  to 
CEO.  CPA  with  4  plus  years  experience  or  simi¬ 
lar  background  required.  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  experience  helpful  but  not  essential 
Must  work  well  with  people.  Excellent  place  to  j 
work,  benefits  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  James  B  Kilgore.  Princeton 
Packet.  PO  Box  350.  Princeton  NJ  08540.  ! 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS— Growing 
135.(X)0  circulation  (11  weeklies,  paid  and 
free,  and  one  daily)  New  England  company 
seeks  competitive-markef  sales  pro  with  man¬ 
agement  experience  Good  salary,  benefits, 
profit  sharing.  Send  confidential  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Loren  Ghiglione.  25  Elm  St. 
Southbridge  MA  01550. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Two  6  unit  Goss  Urbanites  including  pasters  . 
silicone  applicators,  ribbon  decks.  Mueller 
259  stacker.  Count-O-Veyors.  water  systems 
etc.  Also  all  related  plateroom  equipment  and 
spare  parts.  Call  (201)  773-1067  (or  further 
information 


JOURNALISM  ADVERTISING  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Journalism  has  an  opening 
I  for  an  advertising  faculty  member.  fWiure- 
,  track  position,  rank  and  salary  open,  depending 
on  qualifications.  PhD  or  ABD  required  Adver¬ 
tising  experience  desired.  Send  application,  re¬ 
sume  and  other  supporting  documents  to  ()r 
John  C  Merrill.  Director.  School  of  Journalism. 
Louisiana  State  University,  ^ton  Rouge  LA 
70803  by  February  15.  1^2.  Louisiana  State 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION 
PRESS  PARTS  *  CONVERSION  LABOR 

Reasonable  delivery  time  *  Expert  Installation 
Over  100  Web  Width  Reductions  Completed 
George  R  Hall.  Inc 
(800)  321-3109 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


JOURNALISM:  Instructor  Assistant  Professor 
of  Communications  with  primary  teaching  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  print  journalism.  Master's  de¬ 
gree  required,  doctorate  preferred,  (^ndidates 
must  be  committed  to  liberal  education  and 
writing  excellence  and  have  practical  journalis¬ 
tic  experience.  Send  nominations  and  applica¬ 
tions  to  Professor  Herold  C  Shaver.  Head  of  the 
Communications  Department.  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege.  Bethany  WV  26032.  by  February  1. 
1982.  Bethany  is  an  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22i25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MERGANTHALER  LINOTRON  202 
(212)895  3882 
Monday-Friday.  11-6 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN' 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  seen  in  operation  Reply  to 
Box  3241.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHILLIPS  UNIVERSITY.  Enid.  Oklahoma, 
seeks  applicants  for  undergraduate  position  in 
journalism  and  supervision  of  student  publica¬ 
tions.  MA  with  experience  in  print  journalism 
required.  PhD  preferred  Opportunity  to  build  a 
small  but  creative  mass  communication  prog¬ 
ram  within  the  context  of  a  quality  liberal  arts 
college.  C:'e  other  professor  will  concentrate  on 
field  of  broadcasti.ng.  Support  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness.  graphics,  and  speech-theater  Phillips 
University  is  a  private  church  related  institution 
with  a  student  body  of  1200.  Enid  is  a  thriving 
Sunbelt  community  of  55.000  rich  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  petroleum  resources  Send  applica¬ 
tions  to  Or  Robert  Botkin.  Academic  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Dean  of  Faculty.  Phillips  University.  Enid 
OK  73701. 


CONTROLLER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  company  located  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  Zone  4  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  its  accounting  operations. 
Company  is  broad-based  with  ownership  of 
newspapers  (daily  and  weekly),  tv.  radio  and 
cable.  The  professional  we  seek  must  have  prior 
newspaper  experience  with  a  strong  accounting 
background  Must  be  familiar  with  computer 
operations  and  have  good  management  skills. 
Include  salary  history  and  references  with  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  3617.  Editor  &  Publisher 

COMBINATION  sales  manager  general  mana¬ 
ger  needed  for  Midwest  suburban.  We  want 
someone  sho  has  a  string  of  success  sales- 
buikfing  accomplishment,  is  dynamic  and  can 
produce  a  top  quality  publication  Send  re¬ 
sume.  long,  detailed  letter  about  your  sales  and 
other  accomplishments,  to  Box  3M6.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  State  present  earnings  (^pensa- 
tion  will  include  equity  in  publication  All  re¬ 
plies  held  confidentially 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER— Weekly 
California  newspaper  seeks  dynamic  sales 
manager  to  lead  staff  of  10  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Strong  in  sales  and  sales  management. 
Excellent  salary  plus  bonuses.  Liberal  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  including  salary  history 
to  Box  3619.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Progressive  30.(X)0  circulation  AM  daily  seeks 
experienced  advertising  executive  to  take  over 
top  spot.  Our  growing  central  Connecticut  mar¬ 
ket  offers  an  exciting  and  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity.  (^ndidates  must  have  had  a  successful 
tenure  m  advertising  management  and  possess 
proven  ability  to  lead  arid  motivate  people. 
Compensation  package  represents  our  desire 
for  a  top  quality  individual.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  confideiKe  to  David  T  Lucey.  General 
Manager.  Record-Journal.  11  Crown  St. 
Meriden  (iT  06450. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  community  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
has  immediate  need  of  a  pacesetter  with  a  track 
record  in  sales  management  and  motivation. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales  promotions  and  train¬ 
ing.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  36^.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive,  innovative  professional 
for  hard  news  55.000  Michigan  poup.  domi¬ 
nant  in  market,  supported  by  good  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Growth  publisher  Send  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  to  Box  14.  Union  Lake  Ml 
48085 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


GENERAL  MANAGER:  Zone  1  college  town 
where  readers  demand  and  get  high  quality 
weekly  Part  ownership  possible.  ^  3622. 
Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLISHER  with  marketing  skills  needed  for 
weekly  paper:  part  of  group,  potential  promo¬ 
tion  to  daily.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to  Box 
3478.  Editor  &  Publisher 


READER  ad  manager  for  rapidly  expanding 
shopper  in  Zone  3.  Must  have  on-hands  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  8-10  person  phone  room 
Send  best  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3591.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEPTEMBER.  1982  opening  for  PhD  in  com¬ 
munications  to  teach  couises  in  journalism, 
public  relations,  and  introductory  and  adv¬ 
anced  writing.  Tenure-track,  competitive  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send  vita  and 
dossier  to  William  Shaw.  Chairman.  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  English/(^mmunication.  Le  Moyne 
(College.  Syracuse  NY  13214  Deadline  Febru- 
aiy  1.  1982. 


THE  HIGH  COUNTRY  FOUNDATION,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  award-winning  Rockies  bi-weekly  High 
OMjntry  News,  seeks  executive  director  Duties 
include  fund  raising,  financial  planning  and 
editorial.  Salary  $11.(XX).  company-paid  be¬ 
nefits.  Rocky  Mountain  location.  Non-profit 
business  and  or  journalism  background  desir¬ 
able.  Write  to.  Search  Committee.  High  Coun- 
^  Foundation.  Box  K.  Lander  WY  82520 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  need  a  premier  advertising  executive  to  in¬ 
spire.  teach  and  lead  our  staff  in  a  tough,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Zone  9  Two  daily,  three  week¬ 
ly  publications  Must  be  prepared  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  with  strong  experience  in  all  phases  of 
advertising  High  compensation  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  3634.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Our  newspaper  seeks  a  people-oriented, 
aggressive,  innovative  person  with  demons¬ 
trated  successful  experience  to  manage  our 
national  advertising  department.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  involve  national  advertising  sales  plus 
establishing,  implementing  and  maintaining  a 
viable  co-op  advertising  program  Proven  sales 
and  mana^ial  abilities  a  must.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 
KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
P0B0X80 

KNOXVILLE  TN  37901 

SKI  TAHOE!  and  build  a  career  as  display 
advertising  salesperson  for  awatd-winning  Lake 
Tahoe  weekly.  We  offer  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  plus  medical  and  dental  plan  to  qualified 
individuals  who  want  to  work  hard  in  a  toi^ 
market  Send  resume  to  Lake  Tahoe  News.  TO 
Box  658.  South  Lake  Tahoe  CA  95705 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

NEWS  ILLUSTRATOR/graphic  artist  sought  by 
design-graphics  conscious  daily  in  aggressive 
metro  market  in  Florida.  Must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience.  be  skilled  with  mecahnicals.  color. 

CDgraphics.  Sharp,  quick  with  ideas  a  must. 
3597.  Editor  &  iKiWisher. 


CIRCULATION 


FLORIDA  SHOPPER  with  6-person  sales  force 
looking  for  "take-charge  "  sales  manager 
Guarenteed  salary,  car  allowance,  commission 
on  personal  sales.  Send  resume,  personal  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  3623.  Editor  &  Publisher 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut 
ters.  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines:  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters.  Bunn  string  tyers.  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free  | 

(800)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547  i 
6200.  ! 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES  i 

TO  Box  20190  i 

Ferndale  Ml  48220 

WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses  ! 

Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required.  Box  3564.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1982 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelopie. 


An  IS.IXM)  circulation  daily  in  Zone 
5,  a  division  of  a  major  media  cor¬ 
poration.  requires  someone  to 
manage  its  circulation  sales  and 
distribution  operation.  This  posi¬ 
tion  reports  directly  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  seeking  someone  who 
has  strong  sales  and  promotions 
capabilities,  effective  leadership 
and  organization  skills.  A  success¬ 
ful  candidate  is  an  individual  who 
would  feel  at  home  in  a  small 
Midwestern  community  and  who 
would  find  appeal  in  establishing  a 
career  path  with  a  rapidly  growing 
and  progressive  media  corpora¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  3630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  mil 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

HELP  WANTED 


I  am  looking  to  purchase  a  newspaper  agency  in 
your  area.  If  you  know  of  one  for  sale,  and  want 
an  experienced  circulation  manager  to  purch¬ 
ase  that  agency,  please  advise  me  so  that  I  may 
contact  seller. .  or  give  this  ad  to  that  agency,  so 
they  can  contact  me.  I  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation,  including  promotion, 
vending  machines,  retail  outlets,  newsboy  and 
adult  carriers.  Please  reply  to  Box  3594.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Zone  9  afternoon 
daily  newspaper.  40-60M  circulation  who  can 
build  circulation  and  service.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work:  carrier,  home  delivery,  racks,  motor 
routes,  collections,  promotion  and  service.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  ''omprehen- 
sive  resume  along  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3606.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  AREA  ADVISOR 
Seven  day  publication  in  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion  IS  seeking  qualified  individual  to  join  a 
young  progressive  management  team.  Must  be 
thoroughly  qualified  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Strong  promotion  a  definite  plus.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits  and  company  car.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3510,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Our  ambitious  new  management  team  needs 
someone  with  5  years  experience  and  a  proven 
flair  for  page  design  and  story  selection,  ^nd 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Richard  Allport, 
News  Editor.  The  Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box 
1949-F,  Jacksonville  FL  32231. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  supervisory  experience  or 
potential  wanted  by  Zone  4  metro.  Must  be 
sharp,  dedicated  to  quality.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume.  references,  tearsheets  to  Box  3508.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Must  be  in  love  with  journalism: 
dedicated  to  accuracy.  Some  experience 
necessary  but  motivation,  willingness  to  work 
and  learn  is  paramount.  Someone  who  knows 
that '  'good  enough  "  is  never  good  enough .  Zone 
2  morning  daily.  There's  opportunity  here  for 
the  right  person.  Apply  to  Box  3585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


j  COPY  EDITOR  I 

I  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  Weekly  English  lan- 
I  guage  business  newspaper— 50.000  circula- 
I  tion  seeking  a  person  with  excellence  in  news  | 
judgment,  language  usage,  attention  to  detail  i 
I  and  ability  to  write  good  headlines  that  are  not  I 
I  cute  but  tell  the  news  directly  and  concisely  I 
Must  have  strong  reporter  writing  skill  expen-  ' 
I  ence.  and  be  imaginative.  Will  be  involved  with  | 
I  layout.  The  person  we  seek  must  be  ambitious, 
resourceful  and  hard  working  to  work  with  an  I 
Editorial  Department  of  10  reporters  in  a  chal-  I 
I  lenging  environment  in  which  nothing  less  than 
:  the  best  will  be  accepted.  I 

i 

\  Fairly  fluent  Spanish  as  a  second  language  IS  a 
;  must.  We  are  the  leader  in  business  journalism  I 
!  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  seven  years  have  and  I 
I  are  still  growing  rapidly.  Tryout  required.  | 

I  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Editor-in-Chief,  i 
I  Caribbean  Business.  Box  6253.  Loiza  St  Sta,  | 
I  Santurce.  Puerto  Rico  00914. 


COPY  EDITOR— The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.  is  | 
looking  for  a  hardworking  copy  editor  with  VDT  ' 
and  layout  experience  to  run  a  copy  desk  that  is 
common  to  its  8  weekly  newspapers.  Excellent 
giuwth  potential  and  a  great  place  to  work. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Richard  Willever.  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO 
Box  350.  Princeton  NJ  08540. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Midwest  suburban 
group  dedicated  to  excellence.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  and  motivate  young  aggressive  staff. 
Must  be  dedicated  professional.  Salary  begins 
at  $13,000.  Send  resume,  clips,  references  to 
Box  3647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  editor  position  with  morning  daily.  Edits 
news  copy  and  handles  layout.  Should  have  2 
years  experience.  Night  schedule.  Please  send 
confidential  resume  to  Personnel.  The  Gazette. 
PO  Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids  I A  52406.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


OPINIONS  COPY  EDITOR  with  non-statist 
orientation,  skilled  in  layout  graphics.  Salary: 
mid-twenties.  Send  resume  and  samples 
toEditorial  Editor,  The  Register,  PO  Drawer 
11626.  Santa  Ana  CA  92711. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE? 

Proud  of  your  writing  and  interested  in  "soft 
news "?  You  may  be  the  person  for  us:  a  lifes- 
tyle/entertainment  feature  writer  who  tells  a 
story  well— fast,  with  ability  to  juggle  lots  of 
stories,  plus  enthusiasm  and  experience  Write 
Becky  Smith,  Features  Editor,  Greensboro  Dai¬ 
ly  News  &  Record,  PO  Box  20848,  Greensboro 
NC  27402. 


CABLE  NEWS  EDITOR— Opportunity  to  be  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  developing  electronic 
news  and  information  delivery  system  using  3 
cable  channels.  Looking  for  individuals  with 
3-4  years  of  news  editing  experience  on  daily 
newspapers,  friendly  with  computer  terminals 
and  video  equipment  and  eager  to  participate 
in  creating  new  form  of  news  delivery.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  career  goals  to  Box  3621,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


j  CITY  EDITOR  | 

j  We're  looking  for  a  manager  to  be  city  editor  of  ! 
the  Telegraph  Herald.  The  person  will  use  the  | 
ability  to  get  things  done  through  people  to 
I  produce  coverage  that  is  thorough,  timely,  j 
I  complete  and  accurate.  We  re  looking  for  im-  | 

!  agination  and  innovation  that  will  provide  an  | 
extra  dimension  to  our  local  news  coverage  by  i 
I  recognizing  trends  and  patterns  in  news,  in-  ; 
j  formation  and  entertainment  in  our  area.  | 

!  You  will  be  a  member  of  a  newsroom  manage-  ! 

I  ment  team  working  in  an  environment  that  IS  on  I 
I  the  leading  edge  of  bringing  human  resources  ' 

I  developments  to  the  newspaper  industry.  I 

I  The  position  requires  a  high  level  of  people  | 
skills  in  terms  of  planning  and  goal  setting, 
setting  standards,  working  with  the  staff  in 
I  coaching,  counselling  and  evaluating  perform-  | 
I  ance  in  meeting  goals.  | 

j  In  a  letter,  let  us  know  how  you  could  use  your  | 
!  management  ability  and  professional  skills  tc  I 
meet  these  expectations.  Include  a  resume  of  | 
I  prvious  experience  and  salary  history.  Send  . 
;  these  to:  Nancy  Wilson,  Employment  Com-  | 
{  pensation  Manager.  Woodward  Communica-  j 
tions  Inc.  PO  Box  688,  Debuque  lA  52001.  . 
I  an  equal  opportunity  employer  { 

'  COPY  EDITOR — To  join  an  alert,  hardworking  i 
team  bent  on  producing  the  best  editoral  a  m.  | 
I  daily  in  our  class.  Work  on  a  congenial  desk,  j 
meeting  demanding  standards,  using  the  best  : 
I  front-end  system  available — and  help  us  reach  I 
I  for  the  top.  Zone  3.  Box  3583,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
:  lisher.  ' 


DAILY  EDITOR  WANTED 
If  you  would  like  to  build  your  own  mousetrap  in 
a  major  suburban  competitive  market.  If  you 
can  tram  a  young  staff.  If  you  are  strong  on  local 
news  coverage.  If  you  like  to  run  your  own  show 
and  have  fun.  Then  you  should  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  us.  We  offer  all  of  the  above  plus  an 
attractive  fringe  benefit  plan.  Box  3386.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DESK  PERSON— Growing  Zone  4  medium- 
sized  daily  needs  experienced  journalist  for  key 
desk  position.  Knowledge  of  graphics,  modular 
design  essential.  Individual  should  have  at 
least  three  years  desk  experience:  eye  for  photo 
composition,  cropping:  ability  to  write  bright, 
snappy  headlines:  deft  touch  as  leader  for 
talented  young  staff.  This  is  a  job  with  a  future. 
Resume,  references,  salary  requirement  to  Box 
3638.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EDITOR 

Vigorous,  opinion-writer  who  deeply  believes  in 
individual  liberties,  opposes  arrogance  and 
pomposity  and  strives  for  community  improve¬ 
ment  and  has  demonstrated  writii^  skills  can 
find  a  challenging  environment  at  Tennessee's 
most  honored  newspaper.  We  are  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  eastern  Tennessee,  have  an  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  and  the  finest  working  conditions. 
Send  resume,  why  you  would  be  right  for  the  job 
and  examples  of  your  writing  tO:  Frank  Leem- 
[  mg.  Publisher.  Kingsport  Times-News.  PO  Box 
479.  Kingsport  TN  37662. 


EDITOR 

National  membership  organization,  headquar¬ 
tered  m  Washington  DC  seeks  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  for  bi-monthly  magazine  directed  to  grant 
making  organizations,  both  private  and  corpo¬ 
rate.  Senior  management  level  job  requiring 
excellent  writing  and  editing  skills  and  proven 
abilities  in  personnel  and  budget  management. 
Detailed  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  and  working  understanding  of 
current  conditions  affecting  grant  makers  re¬ 
quired.  Minimum  of  8  years  experience  m  pub¬ 
lishing,  communications  or  grant  making  orga¬ 
nization  expected.  Salary  in  the  30's.  plus  em¬ 
ployer  contribution  to  annuity  equal  to  15%  ot 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Applications 
must  be  received  no  later  than  January  15. 
1982.  Box  3604.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  in  lifestyle  section  of  a 
fast  growing  Alaska  AM  m  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Need  a  strong  editor  who  is  particularly 
well  organized,  ready  to  shoulder  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  handle  ever^hmg  from  entertainment 
to  church  news.  Experience  m  layout.  VDT's  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Mike  Campbell.  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Pouch  6616.  Anchorage  AK 
99504.  No  calls  please. 


INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  TECHNICAL  EDITOR 
AND  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

The  King  Foisol  Specialist  Hospital  and  Research  Centre  has  current  openings 
for  their  newly  published  Medical  Journal.  The  Hospital  is  a  250  bed  acute 
care  facility  located  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  The  King  Fasial  Specialist 
Hospital  AAedical  Journal  is  published  quarterly  and  contains  articles  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  at  the  Hospital  and  its  Cancer  Therapy  Institute. 

The  following  positions  are  currently  available  and  requirements  include: 
MEDICAL/TECHNICAL  EDITOR — BA  degree  in  journalism  or  English  and 
three  years  experience  writing/editing  in  medicine  or  medically  related  field. 
EDITORIAL/RESEARCH  ASSISTANT — BA  degree  and  ability  to  edit  manu¬ 
script,  locate  published  literature  in  the  library  and  good  typing  skills.  Two 
years  of  medical  or  medically  related  experience. 

Both  positions  offer  exceptional  salary  and  benefits  including  30  day  annual 
vacation,  transportation  and  housing.  A  24  month  contract  commitment  is 
required. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  resume  to:  Linda  Hogin,  Senior 
International  Representative,  Hospital  Corporation  International,  P.O.  Box 
550,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202. 

HOSPITAL 

CORPORATION 

INTERNATIONAL 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


1  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

I  Sun  Sentinel.  Ft  Lauderdale.  Florida  needs  an 
1  experienced  editorial  writer  to  expand  its  opin- 
j  ion  page  statt.  Two  to  3  years  experience  as  an 
I  editorial  writer  required,  plus  solid  reporting 
I  background.  No  ivory  tower  threorizers-we  need 
I  a  logical  thinker  with  good  ludgment  and  a 
'  concise,  fluent  writing  style  towntewell  resear- 
'  ched  editorials  that  take  a  firm  stand.  Excellent 
I  salary  and  fringe  benefits  and  a  competitive 
I  south  Florida  work  environment.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  history  and  your  best  clips  to 
Personnel  Director.  Sun  Sentinel.  PO  Box 
'  14430,  Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302. 

!  FROM  GOVERNOR  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD.  Ken- 
i  tucky  capital  city  daily  has  immediate  opening 
1  for  general  assignment  reporter.  Minimum  2 
\  years  experience.  Ample  investigative  opportu- 
I  nities.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
j  Box  3572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  FINANCIAL  REPORTER/WRITER 
Financial  newspaper  in  New  York  City,  serving 
j  sophisticated  readership,  seeks  staffer  to  cover 
I  banking,  investment.  Newswriting  experience 
I  a  must.  Background  in  finance,  math,  econo- 
'  mics  helpful  but  not  essential.  Box  3629,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

\  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS:  Available  for  per- 
:  sons  with  at  least  three  years  full-time  experi- 
'  ence  in  reporting,  writing,  editing,  ready  for 
!  mid-career  opportunity  to  earn  a  master's  de- 

free  in  a  12-month  program.  Stipends  of 
5000  plus  full  out-of-state  tuition  for  best 
I  qualified  teaching  and  research  assistants. 

I  Write.  Chairman.  Graduate  Studies.  School  of 
I  Journalism,  218  Carnegie  Bldg,  Pennsylvania 
I  State  University,  University  Park  PA  16802. 

1  "HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 
j  Latest  market  information.  Free  details.  Send 
I  long  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to: 

!  Northwest  Marketing  Limited.  PO  Box  3658. 

I  Lacey  W A  98503. 

!  INTERNS  WANTED  for  work  with  top  investiga- 
I  tive  reporter.  No  pay  but  great  experience. 

I  SendresumeandclipstoJackAnderson,  1401 
I  16th  St,  NW.  Washington  DC  20036. 

!  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 

I  Our  free  referral  sennce  is  available.  Send  in 
I  your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
I  frorii  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS- 
i  PAPER  ASSOCIATION.  INC,  223  Derby  St. 

1  Salem  MA  01970. 

I  QUALITY  5-day  daily  in  Zone  6  will  soon  have 
'  !  opening  for  managing  editor.  Prefer  family- 
I  oriented  person  with  solid  reporting,  editing, 

I  makeup  background.  University  city.  Box 
,  3567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  j  SPORTS  ASSIGNMENTS  EDITOR 
For  metro  newspaper.  Musthave5yearsexperi- 
I  ence  reporting  and  editing  on  a  daily  newspap- 
'  er.  Will  direct  daily  coverage  of  all  sports  by 
reporting  staff  of  15.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Barry  Burkhart.  Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic, 
j  PO  Box  1950.  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 


SMALL  TOWN,  prize-winning  daily  wants  food 
writer  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writer,  good 
interviewer  and  consumer  conscious.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Steve  Pappas.  The  News- Journal  Corp, 
I  PO  Box  431.  Daytona  Beach  FL  32015. 


SMALL  DAILY.  Zone  5  istakingapplicationsfor 
reporter,  copy  editor,  sports  editor  and  photo¬ 
grapher  for  anticipated  openings  in  1982. 
Whether  you  graduate  in  Decemter  or  will  fin¬ 
ish  in  June,  please  write.  Anticipate  news  edi¬ 
tor  opening  in  April,  must  have  experience  for 
this  position.  Box  3642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT,  a  50.000  cir- 
I  culation  daily  in  north  Florida,  has  opening  for  a 
i  sports  slot  man.  Applicant  should  have  a  flair 
for  layout,  besides  being  thorough  copy  editor. 

I  Two  years  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
I  and  copies  of  your  work  to  Steve  Yount.  Execu- 
I  tive  Sports  Editor.  Tallahassee  Democrat.  PO 
Box  990.  Tallahassee  FL  32302.  No  phone 
!  calls  please. 


I  UNCOMPROMISING 

That's  the  quality  we  seek  in  a  copy  editor.  If 
I  you  are  a  first-rate  reorganizer  of  stories,  as  well 
,  as  a  nit-picker.  and  can  work  nights,  please 
apply  in  writing  tO:  Bill  Breisky,  Cape  Cod 
Times,  319  Mam  St.  Hyannis  MA  02601. 

J  _ FREELANCE _ 

I  FREELANCE  writers  in  two  categories  for  bi¬ 
monthly  trade  magazine.  1 .  Marketing  articles. 
I  approximately  1500  words,  appeal  to  CEO 
i  level.  2.  Reporterial  coverage,  with  photos  of 
I  Housewares  and  Hardware  shows  in  Chicago. 
!  Box  3628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 
JOB  LEADS 


HELP  WANTED 
PROMOTION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL _ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month  ! 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

UBRARY 

WANTED;  Hard  newspaper  librarian  for  am/pm 
weekend  operation  in  thriving  expanding  metro 
market.  Zone  4  location.  Must  have  experience 
and  supeniisory  skills  and  must  be  able  to  assist 
in  conversion  to  highly  computerized  library 
system  for  80'sand  beyond.  Send  resume,  list¬ 
ing  experience  and  salary  history  to  Box  3582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  ! 

1 

MARKETING  | 

MANAGER  i 

We  have  a  new  key  position  which  reports 
directly  to  the  President  for  an  individual  who 
has  experience,  talent  and  leadership  to  take 
on  the  challenge  of  managing  our  marketing 
department.  Responsible  for  a  5-person  office 
which  IS  responsible  for  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  projects,  newspapers  in  education, 
community  relations  and  sales  presentations. 
The  right  person  should  have  experience  in 
managing  people  and  laying  out  projects. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL 

PO  BOX  80  1 

KNOXVILLE  TN  37901  ' 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  for  large  nTetropoli*''n  j 
Union  daily  in  Zone  9.  Applicant  shoulc  oe 
familiar  with  72P  inserters  and  complete  know- 

ledge  of  a  mailroom  operation.  Must  be  pre-  | 
pared  to  oversee  large  mailroom  staff  and  work  { 
some  nights.  Please  send  resume  to  Box  3587,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— Mailroom  manager  1 
for  25.000  afternoon  and  daily  newspaper  in  i 
Port  Arthur  Texas.  We  also  publish  and  mail  2 
weekly  shoppers.  Candidate  should  have 
Cheshire  or  Kirk  Rudy  mailing  equipment  ex¬ 
perience.  Contact  Ken  Nichols  or  John  Dubose  | 
at  (713)  985-5541.  or,  send  your  resume  to  i 
Port  Arthur  News,  PO  Box  789.  Port  Arthur  TX  | 
77640. 

A  COX  NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION  COPY  WRITER 

The  corporate  marketing  department  of  Flor- 
ida'sbest  newspaper  IS  looking  for  a  profession¬ 
al  copy  editor.  A  person  who  can  create  com- 1 
polling  sales  pieces  to  better  acquaint  readers  i 
and  advertisers  with  the  editorial  excelleiKe 
and  sales  punch  of  the  St  Petersburg  T imes  and 
Evening  Independent.  Two  or  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  promotion  department  of  advertising 
agency  preferred. 

You'll  join  a  prize-winning  promotion-research- 
art  team  producing  high  quality  brochures, 
marketing  aids,  in-paper  ads  and  other  sales 
tools. 

In  addition  to  a  good  starting  salary,  you'll  profit 
from  such  "extras  "  as  company  paid  pension 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST 

We  are  a  60.0(X)-plus  morning.  100.000-plus 
Sunday  paper  in  Zone  5  which  emphasizes 
good  news  and  feature  pictures.  We  need  a 
self-starting  photojournalist  with  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude  who  can  work  well  with  others.  Ability  to 
develop  daily  enterprise  pictures  and  quality 
photo  stories  a  must.  Journalism  degree  a  plus. 
Send  current  resume.  10  unmounted  8x10 
prints  and  the  same  number  of  clips  to  Box 
3636.  Editor  &  Publisher  no  later  than  January 
18.  All  samples  non-returnable. 

surance,  quarterly  cost  of  living  bonuses. 
Christmas  dividend,  credit  union,  liberal  paid 
vacation,  regular  and  floating  holidays  and 
more. 

If  you  have  a  way  with  words,  a  sense  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  an  ability  to  get  along  with  people, 
write  to  us  describing  yourself  and  your  back¬ 
ground. 

Employement  Office 

Times  Publishing  Co 

POBox  1121 

St  Petersburg  FL  33731 

ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

PRESSROOM 

JOURNEYMAN  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 
Needed  for  25,000  circulation  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Port  Arthur  Texas.  Good  pay.  good 
benefits.  Contact  Ken  Nichols  or  John  Dubose 

AND 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 

at  (713)  985-5541  or  send  your  resume  to  Port 
Arthur  News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur  TX 
77640. 

A  COX  NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

SUNBELT  shopper  needs  strong  sales  lead¬ 
ership.  Equity  position  available  to  right  per 
son.  Resume  to  Box  3615.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  ELECTRICIAN/TECHNICIAN 
Permanent.  Need  immediately.  Now  installing 

18  Goss  Metroliner  Units  in  new  plant.  Contact 

Tilman  Roberts.  Albuquerque  Publishing  Co, 
PO  Drawer  J-T,  or  phone  (505)  842-2416. 

POSITIONS 

PRODUCTION 

WANTED 

EDITOR/PRINTER  needed  for  Nome  based 
weekly.  Circlation  1900.  Must  do  all.  Experi- 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ence  preferred.  Salary  low,  but  negotiable.  Box 
968.  Nome  AK  99762,  or  call  (907)  443- 
2900. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Aggressive,  know¬ 
ledgeable  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
Proven  record.  Highest  references.  Box  3505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Weekly  central  New  Jersey  newspaper  group 
needs  experienced  individual  to  supervise  budy 
composing  room  and  camera  department. 
Knowledge  of  Oimpugraphic  equipment  essen¬ 
tial.  Company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  3359,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  METRO  PUBLISHER-EDITOR,  ex¬ 
cellent  record,  pioneered  new  technology, 
seeks  return  to  metro  or  small  group  manage¬ 
ment.  Available  February  1.  Box  3645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

FORMER  ROAD  MAN  Hutchinson  Kansas  dai¬ 
ly.  30  years  circulation  experience  available. 
Box  3480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
lOOM  fast-growing  Zone  9  daily  needs  experi¬ 
enced  creative  individual  to  handle  promotion 
responsibilities  include  promotion  of  circula¬ 
tion,  news  and  advertising  sales:  in-paper. 

EDITORIAL 

tions.  Salary  based  on  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  salary  history-first  let¬ 
ter.  All  replies  kept  in  confidence.  Box  3644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAREER  CHANGE— 12  years  neuroscience. 

1  Freelance  radio  reporter,  writer;  2  years  trade 
and  corporate  public  relations;  video  and 
35mm  photography.  MA  Journalism.  New  York 
University,  January  1982.  F  Muller,  PO  Box 

353.  Tarrytown  NY  10591. 

Talents  to  the  Largest 
Nanrspaper  Aurtlance  In  the 

World  ¥rlth  BtP  Classifieds. 

EMPLOYED  EDITOR  seeks  top  job  on  quality- 
conscious  daily  30.000  ABC  circulation  and 
up.  Wide  experience  as  writer,  editor,  manager. 
Prefer  Zones  1-5.  Box  3639,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1982 


GIVE  ME  one  page  a  week  and  I  will  write.  ' 
photograpli  and  dnign  a  feature  story  June  I 
'8?  University  of  Minnesota  MA  J-grad.  28.  3  I 
years  staff  photographer  Southern  daily,  editor  i 
student  magazine,  photojournalism  instructor, 
student  chapter  NPPA  president.  Paul  M  Les¬ 
ter.  868  18th  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis  MN  55414.  I 

I  CAN  DO  IT  ALL  (well,  almost!)  MA  holder  with  | 
4  years  daily  experience  on  sports,  news  and  ! 
copy  desk.  VDT  too.  Prefer  Zone  5.  but  will  { 
relocate.  (^11  me  at  (414)  962-4937  or  write  { 
William  R  Kurtz.  Jr,  1038  E  Circle  O,  White-  : 
fish  Bay  Wl  53217. 


JUNE  '82  Ohio  Wesleyan  journalism  grad.  , 
summer  resort  weekly  publisher  Ohio  Wesleyan  i 
SID.  wants  sports  information  or  daily  reporting  ! 
Zones  1-2.  5-9  Reuben  Frank,  Box  78  Austin  1 
Hall.  Delaware  OH  43015.  or  call  (614)  369-  i 
4431,  ext  257  after  January  2.  i 


JUNE  '82  Ohio  Wesleyan  journalism/English  j 
grad,  reporting  and  editing  experience  wants  ' 
daily  reporting  Zones  1-5.  Melissa  Short.  114  ! 
Spring  St.  Delaware  OH  43015  or  call  (614) 
363-5493  after  January  4.  I 

JUNE  '82  Ohio  Wesleyan  journalism/english  I 
grad,  summer  weekly  reporter,  collew  editor  I 
weekly,  seeks  daily  reporting  Zones  1-5.  Susan 
Hostetler.  56  W  Winter.  Delaware  OH  43015. 
or  call  (614)  369-0039.  I 

JUNE  '82  Ohio  Wesleyan  journalism  grad,  bi-  | 
weekly  editor,  weekly  managing  editor.  SID  • 
aide,  wants  reporting,  copy  editing  or  SI  work 
Zones  1,  2,  5.  7.  8.  9.  Joe  Weinhert.  Austin  | 
Hall.  Delaware  OH  43015.  or  call  (614)  369-  i 
443 1  ext  366  or  leave  messages  at  ext  257  or  I 
357.  ! 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  J-Grad.  May  1982.  ' 
General  reporter  for  Manhattan  weekly  and  | 
campus  paper  seeks  similar  position  on  daily.  • 
Presently  working  for  pr  firm  spcializing  in  ' 
magazines.  VDT  experience.  Can  relocate.  J 
McCune.  Box  239.  Garrison  NY  10524.  ! 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  most  honored  journalists  I 
wants  back  in  business  after  14  months  of  sue-  1 
cessful  freelancing.  Winner  of  both  the  Pulitzer  j 
Prize  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  Has  also  ' 
won  Oscar  for  movie  role  and  two  Grammys  for  j 
hit  songs,  but  news  business  is  first  love,  ^lary  | 
needs  reasonable.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
3603.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


PROVEN  CHIEF  NEWS  E)(ECUTIVE.  early  i 
40's.  seeks  relocation  on  quality-oriented  dai-  | 
ly.  Outstanding  20-year  career,  top  references.  | 
mx  3538.  Editor  &  Publisher  ! 


SPORTSWRITFR  POSITION  wanted.  Will 
graduate  May  '82  from  Alabama,  where  I 
learned  sportswriting  covering  Bear  Bryant's  | 
march  toward  record .  Let  me  send  you  a  resume  I 
and  samples.  Write  Kevin  Wilkerson,  402  30th  | 
PI,  #11  University  Manor.  Tuscaloosa  AL  I 
35401. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Recently  employed  by  major  metro  daily  but  i 
disappointed  in  lack  of  opportunity  to  use  writ-  : 
ing^ills.  (Covered  all  sports  3  years  as  stipend  ! 
staffer  on  J-school  daily.  Served  1  j^r  as  I 
sports  editor  on  prize-winning  weekly.  Seeking 
job  with  daily  that  has  plenty  work  and  chal¬ 
lenge  for  competent.  24-year-old  self-starter 
Marty  Gitlin,  2060  Langerdale.  S  Euclid  OH 
44121;  (216)  382-0965. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  26.  for  small  daily  seeks 
reporting  or  editor  job  with  larger  daily  Zones  1 . 
5,  7  Management  experience,  meets  dead¬ 
lines.  layout,  VDT,  photo.  Box  3532.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


SPORTSWRITER,  2W  years  experieiKe.  lay¬ 
out,  photo,  seeks  position  on  any  newspaper, 
any  Zone.  Strong  local  coverage-my  specialty. 
Call  (419)  347-2319  or  Box  3616.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 2W  years  on  small  daily, 
seeks  any  job  within  25  miles  of  University  in 
Zone  1,  2.  3.  5.  Editing,  layout.  VDT,  photo 
experience.  Strong  on  local  coverage.  No  job- 
hopper.  Box  3631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  MEDIA  CRITIC.  Former  AP  sports  wri¬ 
ter  with  extensive  background  in  television  and 
radio  production  seeks  daily  spot  in  this  new 
field.  Write  2720  E  52nd  St.  Tulsa  OK  74105. 


SPORTSWRITER — MA  J-school  graduate 
seeks  employment.  Thorough  knowl«lge  of  all 
sports.  A^ressive  and  energetic.  Stan  sport- 
swriter  for  campus  daily  and  sportscaster  for 
several  campus  radio  stations.  Will  relocate. 
Box  3643.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THEATER  CRITIC; — (Connecticut.  Style  and 
sensitivity  mark  5  years  with  daily  and  week¬ 
lies.  Staff,  freelance.  Howard  Fielding,  3  Pin- 
neo,  Hanover  NH  03755. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  24.  with  excellent  port¬ 
folio.  references.  J-school  training  and  some 
experience  seeks  position  on  newspaper;  also 
willing  to  write;  will  relocate  anyvihere.  C^- 
tact:  Bill  WilIcQx.  518  Pembroke  Av.  Norfolk 
VA  23507;  (804)  627-9409. 


PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS  or  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  all  operating  and  administrative 
areas,  with  particular  strer^hs  in  production, 
data  processing,  mechanical  and  electronic  en¬ 
gineering.  plant  facilities  development  and 
management,  and  expense  reduction  and  con¬ 
trol.  FYofit  and  people  oriented,  with  a  solid 
record  of  substantially  lowering  operating  costs 
and  improving  product  qualiw.  Strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3620.  Editor  &  l>ublisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-Knowledgeable 
front  to  back.  Proven  record  and  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VDT  typesetting  evaluation,  installation,  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance.  Heavy  data  processing. 
Pre-press  experience.  Seeking  challenge.  Box 
3627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JUNE  '82  Ohio  Wesleyan  journalism  grad. 
Summer  '81  intern  at  Ohio  magazine.  Fall  '81 
intern  in  New  York  wants  pr  or  print-advertising 
work,  any  Zone.  Lynette  Yarrow.  972  Rose 
Blvd.  Highland  Heights  OH  44143. 


CONNECTICUT  STAFF  of  freelance  work.  My 
resume  includes  jobs  for  Fortune  5(X)s.  major 
resorts,  arts  center.  Howard  W  Fielding,  3  Pin- 
neo.  Hanover  NH  03755. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Miles  Seller 


For  and  off  the  record 

“Sure,  I've  quoted  sources  who've 
asked  to  be  off  the  record,”  scoffed  the 
columnist.  “I  mean,  hell,  even  though 
someone  asks  to  be  “off  the  record,’  and 
you  agree  to  it,  h*  really  doesn't  think  you 
(won't)  print  what  he  says.  But,  listen, 
that’s  just  between  us  ...  off  the  re¬ 
cord.” 

Oh  those  three  little  words,  “off  the 
record.”  Has  there  ever  been  a  dictum  in 
the  English  language  that  sends  quite  as 
bracing  a  shiver  down  the  straight  and 
narrow  spines  of  upright  Journalists  as 
does  this  pronouncement? 

More  powerful  than  “not  for  attribu¬ 
tion,”  mightier  by  far  than  “background 
information  only.”  the  mere  evocation  of 
“off  the  record”  has  been  said  to  trans¬ 
form  all  but  the  most  reckless  of  reporters 
into  paragons  of  journalistic  integrity. 
With  this  pithy  utterance  it  is  understood 
by  the  likes  of  even  the  most  congenitally 
dishonest,  that  the  interiewee  has  erected 
an  impregnible  great  wall  around  his  or 
her  comments.  For  the  reporter,  “off  the 
record”  is  a  message  as  clear  and  direct 
as  a  120  point  headline;  No  trespassing. 
Private  property.  Keep  off. 

In  point  of  fact,  even  a  travel  writer’s 
weekly  expense  voucher  contains  more 
truth  than  the  two  top  paragraphs.  For 
while  such  idyllic  views  may  be  the  stuff 
“Lou  Grant”  and  textbook  characters  on 
journalism  ethics  are  made  of.  the  above 
certainly  isn’t  part  of  real  reporting.  De¬ 
spite  the  pious  platitudes  and  sanctimo¬ 
nious  soul-searching  stirred  by  discov¬ 
ery  of  Janet  Cooke’s  Washington  Post 
confection,  “off  the  record,”  far  from 
carrying  a  simple  sterling  message, 
means  all  things  to  all  reporters.  It  is  the 
verbal  equivalent  of  the  alchemist’s  ideal 
of  a  universal  solvent,  an  entity  that 
breaks  things  down  so  the  user  can  recast 
the  degenerated  material  into  whatever 
form  he  or  she  chooses. 

Universally  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
read  by  journalists  of  every  stripe,  “off 
the  record”  suffers  from  more  crude  in¬ 
terpretations  than  does  John  Cleland’s 
“Fanny  Hill.”  For  some  reporters, 
“don’t  quote  me.”  Others  take  it  to  mean 
“use  the  information  but  peg  it  to  “a  high 
ranking  official,’  ‘a  government  spokes¬ 
man,’  ‘a  well  placed  Western  diplomat’  or 
any  other  such  ‘fill-in-the-blank 
sources’.”  Still  others  believe  that  the 
phrase  has  lost  even  the  slightest  vestige 
of  meaning  and  should  be  taken  as 
seriously  as  Have-a-Nice-Day  slogans 
emblazoned  on  T-shirts. 

There  are  even  a  few  journalists  who 
contend  that  by  invoking  the  “off  the  re¬ 
cord”  directive,  many  an  interviewee  is 

(This  week’s  contributor  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.) 
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really  signaling  that  his  or  her  words 
(should)  be  committed  to  print  since  the 
hush-hush  nature  of  the  comments 
underscores  their  importance.  These  re¬ 
porters  add  that  “off  the  record”  remarks 
yield  a  bevy  of  “sexy  quotes.” 

How  have  so  few  words  come  to  be 
misappropriated  by  so  many?  Surely  the 
ink-stained  wretches  who  hacked  out  a 
living  back  in  American  journalism’s  anti¬ 
quity,  long  before  the  dawn  of  the  VDT’s 
electronic  light,  encountered  the  bulwark 
of  “off  the  record”  with  a  much  different 
spirit. 

For  them  the  phrase  presented  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  interpretation  since  most  simply 
ingnored  it.  Accordingly,  when  someone 
asked  to  be  “off  the  record”  he  or  she 
could  rest  assured  that  his  or  her  com¬ 
ments  would  appear  intact  in  the  morning 
papers,  part  of  the  public  record  for 
neighbors  to  digest  over  coffee  and  corn¬ 
flakes. 

As  the  preeminent  observer  of  Homo 
Reporterous,  H.L.  Mencken,  wrote  of 
turn-of-the  century  newspapermen,  they 
were  guided  by  a  code  of  behavior  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  of  poker  or  craps. 
While  it  was  unethical  to  “do  in  a  col¬ 
league  by  false  pretenses,  .  .  .  every¬ 
thing  else,  apparently  was  ethical.”  Of 
the  reporter’s  resultant  social  standing. 
Mencken  judged  it  to  reach  “above  that 
of  a  streetwalker  but  below  that  of  a 
police  captain.” 

Indeed,  things  have  progressed  splen¬ 
didly  since  Mencken’s  gang  of  reprobates 
filed  their  stories.  Today  there  seemingly 
exists  a  collective  unconscientiousness  in 
regard  to  pinning  down  what  the  devil 
“off  the  record”  means.” 

Currently,  the  most  odious  aspect  of 
“off  the  record”  fuzziness  is  the  boost 
given  to  spiteful  claptrap.  How  easy  it  is 
for  a  source  now  unburdening  his  or  her 
thoughts  to  the  reporter  “off  the  record” 
to  fertilize  his  or  her  words  with  the 
manure  of  office  hearsay  or  self-serving 
comments.  After  all.  the  “information” 
that’s  being  dumped  will  more  than  likely 
appear  unattributed,  materializing  in  a 
story  as  The  Gospel  rather  than  as  the 
gossip  it  really  is.  What  better  way  is 
there  of  getting  on  the  record  without  the 
responsibility  of  standing  behind  one’s 
woes  then  by  seemingly  going  off  it. 

Several  years  ago  a  woman  phoned  this 
reporter  and  “wanted  to  go  off  the  re¬ 
cord”  in  regard  to  a  Los  Angeles  official's 
“secret  ownership  of  a  Las  Vegas  radio 
station”  and  other  questionable  holdings 
tied  to  this  public  servant.  Funny  thing 
though,  the  caller  plumb  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  she  was  working  for  another 
candidate.  This  bit  of  minutia  probably 
just  slipped  her  mind,  what  with  her  man 


trailing  so  badly  and  the  election  a  few 
weeks  away. 

In  most  cases  when  the  reporter  fills  a 
story  with  off-the-record  balderdash,  the 
offending  scribe  is  no  Machivellian  rascal 
but  some  poor  boob  just  trying  do  the  job 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Battered  by 
deadline  pressure,  the  reporter  finds  it 
increasingly  easier  to  let  the  so-called 
facts  fall  from  the  mouth  of  an  unim¬ 
peachable  source  whose  name  the  repor¬ 
ter  dare  not  speak. 

What  invariably  happens  though,  is 
that  the  simple  explanation — the  quick 
flip  answer  that  least  challenges  the  re- 
porter’s  skepticism — is  eagerly 
embraced. 

But  no  great  loss.  If  the  “off-the- 
record”  tactic  is  a  sure  way  to  quickly 
procure  “the  facts,”  however  question¬ 
able,  so  be  it. 

Thus  under  the  cloak  of  “off-the- 
record”  invisibility,  what  often  can  occur 
is  the  furtive  gathering  of  dubious  facts 
that  are,  in  turn,  pawned  off  as  the 
genuine  article,  14k  truisms,  authenti¬ 
cated  by  inclusion  in  the  newspaper. 

Of  course  there  are  times  when  spe¬ 
culation  should  be  part  of  newspaper 
account.  Conjecture  can  shed  light  on  the 
facts’  significance.  But  in  such  cases  the 
distinction  between  speculation  and  what 
is  actually  known  should  be  clear,  rather 
than  letting  off-the-record  rhetoric  mas¬ 
querade  in  the  guise  of  verified  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
people,  to  paraphrase  the  old  bromide, 
wind  up  with  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
deserve.  Undoubtedly,  the  “off-the- 
record”  reporting  technique  affords  more 
of  a  chance  to  slant  the  story  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  journalist  thinks  readers  want  it 
to  go.  Anyone  who  proceeds  to  lay  down 
the  news  by  second-guessing  the  public’s 
expectations,  however,  is  not  unlike  a 
surgeon  who  opts  to  operate  because  of  a 
hunch  rather  than  because  a  thorough  di¬ 
agnosis  has  revealed  a  problem.  In  both 
instances,  a  malpractice  charge  would 
not  be  out  of  line. 

During  a  recent  interview  with  a  young 
tv  starlet,  in  which  the  actress  was,  to  put 
it  politely,  inveighing  strenuously  against 
a  fellow  thespian,  she  leaned  in  close  to 
this  reporter  and  prefaced  her  coming 
comments  with  a  breathy  “off-the- 
record.” 

Advised  that  she  should  save  these 
pearls  for  someone  else  if  she  truly 
wished  them  “off  the  record,”  the  actress 
lowered  her  voice  even  further  and  admit¬ 
ted  that  she  didn’t  really  know  what  “that 
off-the-record  stuff”  meant. 

Judging  from  what  fellow  journalists 
have  said,  if  not  in  the  best  of  company, 
the  befuddled  starlet  is  assuredly  not 
alone. 
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In  Memoriam 

Milton  I.  Wick 

(1899-1981) 


The  ultimate  gentleman  and  father  — 

Who  knew  that  the  finest  people  in  the  world  have 
worked  with  him  to  publish  newspapers  serving  the 
greatness  of  America’s  small  communities  — 

Who  knew  the  wisest  readers  in  this  nation  read  his 
newspapers  — 

Who  knew  the  newspapers  he  published  must  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  their  readers,  and, 

Who  knew  the  wisest  investment  of  a  man  is  that 
made  to  his  family,  his  community,  and,  individually 
to  his  fellow  man. 

And  he  has  been  this  man. 

—  Walt  and  Bob  Wick 


At  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  30,  1981,  Milton  I,  Wick  published  27 
daily,  weekly  and  specialty  publications  in  13  states. 

Throughout  his  55  years  of  community  newspapering,  Wick  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  40  new’spapers,  including  the  weekly  conservative 
newsletter.  Human  Events,  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his  brother 
Jim  were  the  first  American  newsmen  to  report  on  attitudes,  life  and 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  following  the  death  of  Josef  Stalin.  He 
has  been  recognized  as  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  both  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

His  newspapers  advocated  and  investigated  in  the  public’s  best  in¬ 
terest.  His  boundless  energy,  hope  and  vision  were  inspirational  not 
only  to  his  co-workers,  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  community  of 
which  his  newspapers  served.  His  newspapers,  recognized  consis¬ 
tently  for  their  journalistic  excellence,  provided  imaginative,  innova¬ 
tive  and  strong  leadership  for  the  public  good. 

Wick  once  said:  “We  cannot  have  a  vital  democratic  society  without 
an  informed  society.” 

His  was  55  years  of  dynamic  communication,  leadership  and  action. 

He  will  be  missed. 

WICK  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Daily  Herald  Dispatch.  Sierra  Vista,  .\z. 

The  Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Kishee.  \i. 

The  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La. 

The  Daily  News,  Rogalusa.  I.a. 

The  Sentry  News,  .^lidell.  La. 

The  Daily  Herald.  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.C. 

The  Williston  Daily  Herald,  Williston,  N.D. 

The  Daily  News,  Wahpeton,  .N.D.  Breckenridge.  Mn. 
The  Daily  Independent.  Ridgecrest.  C'a. 

The  Argus-Observer,  Ontario.  Or. 


Wick  Conference 

Jan.  7-9,  1982 
Scottsdale,  .Az. 


The  Sidney  Herald.  Sklne>.  Mt. 

The  Kern  Valley  Sun.  Kemville.  C'a. 

The  Independent  Enterprise.  Payette.  Id. 

The  Plains  Reporter.  Williston.  N.D. 

The  Jeanerette  Enterprise.  Jeanerette.  1^. 

The  St.  Tammany  News  Banner.  C'ovington-Mande\  ille.  1^. 
The  Eastern  Arizona  C  ourier.  Safford.  .\z. 

The  San  Pedro  Sun  News.  Benson.  .\z. 

The  Arizona  Range  News.  Wilkox.  .\z. 

The  CJreen  Valley  News  Sun,  Cirren  \'alley.  .\z. 
and  other  specialized  publications. 
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The  trend  continues. .  .The  Audit  Bureau  of  No  one  covers  Denver  with  a  greater  package 

Circulation  Publishers’  Statement  for  the  six  of  specialized  daily  news  and  feature  sections 

months  ending  September  30th,  1981  shows  . . .  Sports  Plus,  Business  Tuesday,  Food  Fare, 
the  News’  weekday  circulation  to  be  300,264  Style,  Center  Section  Friday,  Cars/Classified 
— that’s  a  44,601  lead  over  evening  Post.  Ads,  Home  Saturday,  Now,  TV  Dial. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver’s  Circulation  and  Advertising  leader  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly— Smith,  Inc. 
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